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The Textile Task for 1930 


E are about to waive our editorial pre- 
rogative. We shall wield no fiery pen in 
this issue. 

Others have done it for us. Textile manu- 
facturers, sales executives, government officials, 
and the head of organized labor have been 
given carte blanche to dissect the industry. We 
have attended the clinic as an observer—sitting 
through long days and nights of “copy reading.” 

Naturally, we do not agree with the doctors 
in every particular but we believe that the net 
conclusion to be drawn from their diagnosis is 
a sound one. 

That conclusion, as we see it, is: 

(1) That the textile industry has made a 
real start toward cooperative solution of its 
many complex problems. 

(2) That this start should not be re- 
garded as accomplishment. 

(3) That the future holds no promise of 
a return to the “good old days” when 
sloppy management got by. 

(+) That, specifically, 1930 demands 
particular attention to control of produc- 
tion; to development of new outlets for 
goods, both here and abroad ; to moderniza- 
tion of equipment; and, especially, to the 
establishment of economically sound in- 
dustrial relations policies. 

(5) That, in addition to still more pro- 
gressive leadership, there is needed a far 
wider participation, by individuals, in the 
forward march of the industry. 


HE initial reaction produced by this diag- 
nosis is apt to be depressing. The job to 

be done may seem an impossible one. 
This is where a new psychology is needed. 
‘Textile manufacturers are suffering from an 


inferiority complex. For years, they have heard 
speeches and read articles by apostles of national 
prosperity who never fail to insert the clause, 
‘with the exception of a few depressed indus- 
tries, such as textiles and coal.” 

As a result, they have lost the “feel” of the 
job, the joy of the job. Putting it even more 
frankly, they have lost their nerve. They have 
concentrated on keeping “red ink” to a mini- 
mum instead of pushing “black ink” to a 
maximum. 


HE task is a big one, it is true. But Mr. 

Jones, operating a hundred looms some- 
where, doesn’t have to take on his shoulders the 
burdens of the whole industry. All he needs to 
do is to put himself in touch with progressive 
developments; to make sure that his equipment 
is in good shape; to watch demand, and balance 
his production with it; to work out, with his 
employees, labor extension plans so that their 
wages can move upwards in company with his 
profits; and to refuse to sell his goods at a loss. 
He doesn’t have to wait until Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Smith does all these things. 

The industry isn’t made up of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, The Wool Institute, and all 
the other institutes and associations. It’s made 
up of Jones and Brown and Smith. Each can— 
and must—contribute to the effectiveness of 
those organizations and can get help from their 
results—but, in the end, each has to do his own 
job in his own mill. | 

And doing that job demands just as much 
courage today as it did in the days when pio- 
neers were laying the foundations of American 
industry. 

Nor are the potential returns today any less 
—either in profits or in the satisfaction of 
doing the job. 


Gong lan F hie 
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Recession Through First Half of 1930; 


Recovery Toward knd, Forecast 


By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


Director, New York University Bureau of Business 


Research, and Editor, 


« 
UR forecast, made a year ago, that the first part 
of 1929 would be good, but that recession would 
occur in the second half, has been more than 
justified. Recession began about June and developed 
with even greater severity than anticipated. It was a 
normal of in the stock 
market, over-extension of credit, and over-production 
in certain basic industries, notably in the motor industry. 


consequence great excesses 


Outstanding Developments in 1929 


The general trend of business during last year was 
upward to a peak at the middle of the year, followed by 
a sharp decline that carried business activity well below 
levels at which the year opened. At the end, the trend 
continued downward. Yet the totals of activity in busi- 
for 1929 were in excess of the totals for 1928. 
Industrial production was about 63% greater than in 
the preceding year. Railway freight traffic was about 
33% greater. Automobile production was actually 23% 
larger. Among the important industries only building 
activity fell much behind in volume with a decline of 
approximately 20% below 1928. 

Incidentally, these figures indicate that a considerable 
degree of maladjustment existed. A year in’ which 
automobile production ran 23% ahead of its predecessor, 
while general industrial activity was only about 6% 
larger and building activity fell 20% behind, can hardly 
be called normal. 


ness 


The outstanding financial and economic developments 
of the year were: 

1. The termination of the greatest bull market in 
stocks that history has ever recorded in an unparalleled 
crash. 
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credit, centering in record-breaking brokers’ loans, tight 
money, and a concentration of funds in New York that 
affected the whole world. There followed a_ rapid 
liquidation of brokers’ loans and heavy gold exports 
toward the end of the year. 

3. There was a phenomenal expansion in the auto- 
mobile, radio, airplane, and steel industries, followed by 
an unusually sharp curtailment. 

4. Throughout the year, the general trend of com- 
modity prices was downward, chiefly owing to the 
abundant supplies of commodities at home and lower 
prices abroad. 

Toward the end, the unusually rapid recession in 
industrial activity and the phenomenally sharp decline 
in stock prices, accompanied by a rapid reduction in 
money rates, gave hope that a large part of the neces- 
sary readjustment had already been completed. 


Favorable Factors for 1930 


As bearing upon the outlook for 1930, we find the 
following favorable factors in the business situation : 
1. The Federal Reserve System is in a fairly strong 
position, with no such exhaustion of reserves as de- 
veloped in 1920; the Reserve banks are in a position to 
extend credit through purchases of government securities 


and bills. 
> 


2. Money rates are moderate, following a sharp de- 
cline, and there is no absolute scarcity of credit. 

3. The financial position of the great majority of 
large corporations is very strong, giving assurance 
against important failures and allowing a continuation 
of dividend payments. 


4. The trend has been toward general liquidation 


2. This was accompanied by great inflation in bank through a production curtailment without severe 
reductions in commodity prices or wages 
ies a ach neal ea ne : 
yy | and the apparent ability of producers in 
| | 7) many lines to maintain markets, while 
139} | ERB ei veel dei aaias Ey ee ee 
| Manufacturing | Moth readjusting output, is gene rally favorable. 
| Production —- eR aint 5. The total farm income for the new 
AT. | AA cb A 1 crop season has been fair and _ slightly 
| Narr)" Le a \ = . 
5 == . + greater than a year ago. 
| 6. Speculative excesses have largely 
ot aa | |S Swee | disappeared, leaving a more sober and 
ae 5radstreet | sound situation in business. 
rice index ' 4 ; : ‘ 
, ee | ine 7. Mercantile inventories are not 
burdensome. 
BOL tdi ddd) | 8. Panic psychology is absent. 
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Fig. 1—PRODUCTION AND PRICES—Industrial Production—Aver- > 
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age Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Feder Kes Board, The Unfavorable Factors 
Commodity Price Indea Fiend of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. Average 
1921-1926 100 for both indexes On the other hand, we find nu- 
merous unfavorable factors to reckon 
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Fig. 2. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROM- 
ETER—IWholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 


Average = 100; (Federal Reserve Board) 
Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal 
variation and trend; (Federal Reserve 


Board) Composite Value of Textile Manu- 
factures (Estimated)—Weighted Compo- 
of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery 
Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
and price levels (N. Y. University, Bu- 
reau of Business Research). 
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with. These may be summed up briefly as follows: 


1. A general recession in business is under way, and, 
unless the theory of business cycles is in error, further 


recession during the first half of 1930 is to be expected. 
There are several bad cases of over-production 
which constitute a maladjustment in the industrial situa- 
tion (e.g., automobiles, radio equipment, airplanes, tires, 
gasoline, building, and most building materials ). 
3. Building activity is at a very low level and does 
not seem likely to improve much for several months. 
4. Employment has declined sharply, which 
that unemployment is increasing. 
The gradual decline in commodity prices turned 
into a sharp drop at the end of the year. 
The worst stock market crash in history has had 
serious effects on sentiment, on purchasing power, on 
the liquidity of banks, and on the market for new secu- 


means 


rities; it is doubtful if stock market liquidation is 
complete. 
The banks, outside of a few large centers, are 


heavily loaned up, notably in the shape of collateral loans. 

8. Commercial paper rates are still above normal, and 
outside the call loan market money is still far from being 
plentiful and cheap. 

9. Several disturbing Congressional investigations are 
under way or proposed. 

10. Tariff uncertainty. 

11. There is some danger of a false “secondary” busi- 
ness expansion which might temporarily delay the neces- 
sary and desirable thorough readjustment and ae 

On the whole, one must conclude that a majority « 
che favorable factors are “negative” and merely tend to 
delay or moderate further recession. The unfavorable 
factors are mostly positive and strongly 
indicate further recession, with or with- 
out a temporary rally in business. 


The Business Cycle 


~ 
os 


We might as well settle down to a 
realization that the theory of business 
cycles has again been confirmed and that 
we are in the midst of the recession 
phase of a more pronounced cycle than 
any which has occurred since 1919-1921. 
The decline in business is not the 
aftermath of the stock market crash; 
it began before stocks fell and was the 
chief factor in precipitating the crash. 
In the period covering 1928 and the first 
half of 1929, there were the usual great 
over-production and credit strain which 
now have to be corrected. Steel pro- 
duction ran 46% above normal. Com- 
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mercial paper rates, between their low point in 1927 and 
the 1929 high, increased 57%, which was a much greater 
increase than occurred between 1921 and 1923, 
tween 1924 and 1926. 

Usually it takes at least a year to correct such condi- 
tions, and often as much as a year and a half. 

As to the amount of rise and fall in business activity, 
a study of recent cycles gives the following results, the 
figures being based on a composite of general manufac- 


or be- 


turing production, freight traffic, and iron and _ steel 
production, 

Peak (Per Cent Bottom (Per Cent 

Cycle Above Normal) Below Normal) 

1919-1921 +28 — 33 
1921-1924 +22 —13 
1924-1927 +16 — 9 
1927-1930 +20 — (?) 


It remains to be seen how far the current recession 
will carry below normal. All we know is that at the end 
of the year the same data used in the foregoing computa- 
tion show that we are already 8% below. Steel produc- 


tion in December, 1929, fell to a point 17% below 
normal. The magnitude of the preceding expansion in 
industry, together with the great excesses in the stock 
market and bank credit, appears to suggest that reces- 


sion will go at least as far as that which occurred during 
1923-1924. 


General Textile Outlook 


Our general textile barometer continues to bring out 
very clearly the fact that in recent years the te xtile in- 
dustries have experienced cycles which are somewhat 
different in duration from those shown by the curve of 
They appear to be mov- 


general business (see Fig. 2). 
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ing in two-year cycles. The peak of textile manufac- 
turing activity was reached in May, 1929. The ensuing 
recession had carried such activity in November to the 
lowest point reached since September, 1928, and that is 
not far above the low point at the bottom of the 1927- 
1928 recession, and but little above the 1924 bottom. In 
fact, at the beginning of 1930, the textile industries seem 
to be already near to bottom levels. In both 1926 and 
1928, a period of about six months of irregularity 
persisted at the low levels reached at the bottom of the 
cycle, and, while the recovery in 1924 was more prompt 
and sharp, present conditions in the demand and prices 
for textile products suggest that a similar dull period is 
to be expected in the first half of 1930. Largely on 
the basis of precedent, we may guess that the textile 
industries are likely to hit bottom about April or May, 
1930. 

On the favorable side, however, it may be pointed 
out that our estimate of the total value of cotton, wool, 
and silk textiles produced is already below its average 
relationship with wholesale dry goods sales or with de- 
partment store sales. We may recognize, too, that a 
somewhat better control over production exists in the 
textile industries than has been the case formerly which 
may possibly hasten the readjustment. 


(The leaders in the industry, however, 140 
are doubtless well aware that control 
over supply does not give control over 13¢ 
demand. ) 
w 
The Cotton Outlook + ta 
E 
We estimate that the total value of 2110 


cotton textiles produced in 1929 was 
about 11% greater than the total value 


Index 


(4) continued low replacement margins for cotton 
manufacturers. It does not seem probable that cotton 
prices for the current season can average over 185c. 
1or spot cotton at New York. 


Wool at the Turn of the Year 


The total value of wool manufactures in 1929 was 
probably about 54% greater than in 1928. There was 
less recovery from the 1928 recession in the case of 
wool than in the case of cotton. The peak of wool 
manufacturing activity was reached in April last year 
(see Fig. 4). Even then, however, it was only up to 
the average for the years 1922 to 1926, inclusive. The 
following recession carried wool manufacturing activity 
below the bottom levels reached in 1924 and in 1926, 
and was the sharpest that has occurred since 1923. 

It can be said, however, that wool manufacturing 
shows a better adjustment of production to the existing 
demand than in the case of other textiles. Also the prices 
of wool textiles are better adjusted to the price of wool. 

A very sharp decline in spindle activity occurred in 
the wool manufacturing industry from April on, and a 
phenomenal drop in mill consumption took place in No- 
vember, the latter falling below its average for the period 


Woo/ 
manufacturers’ 





of cotton textiles produced in 1928. 
The year 1929, however, saw the peak 90 
of a cycle in cotton manufacturing, the 
high point in activity coming in May 60 


(due allowance being made for the usual 
seasonal variation). This was followed 
by an irregular decline through Decem- 
ber, in which month there was the low- 
est volume of the year. In November 
the estimated value of cotton manu- 
factures was probably the lowest of any month since 
the low point in 1928. 

Cotton manufacturing has clearly moved in two-year 
cycles with peaks in 1923, 1925, 1927, and 1929. It 
would, therefore, seem reasonable to suppose that the 
cotton textile industry should settle somewhat lower in 
the early part of 1930, then stabilize, and recover toward 
the end of the year. 

The supply of cotton promises to be more ample than 
in 1928, the quantity of American cotton available for 
the balance of the season being a little above the aver- 
age (see Fig. 3). Present indications are that 1930 will 
show a decrease in cotton consumption, the total possibly 
falling appreciably under 15,000,000 bales. 

Raw cotton prices declined 155% between December, 
1928, and December, 1929, the recession being fairly 
steady after March. This decline has carried prices con- 
siderably lower than the supply situation alone would 
normally indicate. It is important, however, to under- 
stand that schedules for cotton have been 
affected by a number of factors, among which may be 
mentioned, (1) increased supplies of competing foreign 
cotton, (2) a downward trend in the general level of 
commodity prices, (3) general business recession, and 


Fig. 4. 


demand 
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WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY 
—IWool Manufacturers’ Margins—Average of Replacement 
Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and Spindle Activity, 
adjusted for seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 


Margins; 


1921-1928. Beginning with August, the relatively high 
level of worsted spindle activity carried our index much 
out of line with loom activity. 

The price of raw wool fell nearly 22% during the 
last year, the decline being fairly steady throughout the 
year with a short period of stability in the summer. 
Compared with American wools of similar grade, foreign 
wools began to decline sooner and fell further. They had 
not yet regained parity at the close of 1929. Sharp 
declines in January London sales indicated continuance 
of down trend on domestic market. 


Silk 


The total value of silk textiles produced in 1929 may 
be estimated at approximately 3% above the figure for 
the preceding year. Thus the value of the output of 
silk textiles made smaller gain than cotton or wool. 

Silk manufacturing increased in the early part of the 
year, reaching a peak in May; thereafter it fell off rela- 
tively little through November. Estimated “deliveries,” 
however, dropped sharply in November and December, 
reaching the lowest level reported since July 1928. 

The estimated value of silk textiles produced, how- 
ever, was not so well sustained as was the quantity 
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June and July, lower prices were forecast, 
and in October the markets were said to 
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150 be more responsive to bearish develop- 
” TT ag J ments. In November, the estimate was 
3125) that 18.5c. was about right, but lower 
t fj \ | Daf \ \ } i levels were possible. {[n December the 
Z wo | ioe | estimate was for a price of less than 18c. 
_ ok as the average for the crop season of 1929- 
: hE * Sitk machinery 1930. 


15 activity + 
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Yarn and Gray Goods. In January, 
firmness was considered probable. From 
February through August, weakness was 
forecast, influenced somewhat by run-ups in 


Fig. 5. RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: — oe yisel-eksany for 
Stocks—N. Y. and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three- in September, but renewed weakness Was 
month moving average; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama torecast before the end of October. Since 
Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. Machinery Activity—C omposite of spin- then lower prices have been looked for 

dles and looms adjusted for se asonal variation, Silk Association. Average in these markets. 
1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. The Actual Market. The successive 
average monthly spot prices of cotton 

produced, owing to a downward trend of prices. The during 1929 were (c. per lb.): 

replacement margins of silk manufacturers were un- J. 20.23 A 20.33 J. 18.62 O. 18.46 
satisfactory during the year, except possibly for a briet y. mea M. 19.53 A. 18.62 N. 17.53 
period in June. At the end of the year, they were about = -M. 21.19 J. 18.72 S. 18.85 D. 17.28 

the same as at the beginning. WOOL 
This was true in spite of the fact that raw silk ‘ soi aaa ieee 
(Crack XX) fell over 10% during the year. This de- Raw. § trength, but no considerable advance, was looke¢ 


for in January. Lower prices, but no sharp recession, 


cline was the more notable in that silk prices moved were the forecasts in February and March. Temporary 


irregularly sidewise during the first three-quarters, the 


: firmness was considered possible in April, but a resump- 
drop occurring mostly in the last quarter. Higher yen tion of the downtrend was expected to follow. The 
exchange failed to check the decline. It was due to a Analyst was _ bearish on wool from May to August. In 
large over-supply of Japanese silk, which was reflected September, firmness, but no sustained advance was ex- 
: ‘ = + c . pected. Later forecasts have been for lower prices. 
in a great accumulation of stocks both visible and in- 


Worsted Yarn. During the first quarter, firm to strong 
yarn markets were forecast. During the second quarter, 
declines were forecast of no greater proportion than those 


visible. Stocks of raw silk at the end of 1930 were 
enormous and_ record-breaking, whether considered 


absolutely or in comparison with the estimated deliveries in raw wool. Strong to stable markets were forecast 
to mills (see Fig. 5). each month of the third quarter. Since then weakness 


Everything suggests that before 1930 is over, a much has been the expectation, = — 
ted aiiandni chitin aieniilien niibicin ial dies, tink: oee” Cloth. The Analyst looked for firmness in cloth prices in 
needed readjustment and c £ y OF , , January, March and September. All other forecasts dur- 
wreckage will be effected. As the textile industries have ing 1929 were for lower prices. The Bureau of Labor 
been relatively free from delusions and inflation, we may Statistics Index declined every month except January and 

reasonably expect them to be among the leaders in the | October. 
improvement to come. The Actual Market. The successive average monthly 
prices of raw wool during 1929 were (Av. 1921-1928 


Analysis of 1929 Forecast = 100): 


J. 104.9 A. 98 6 ) 
COTTON F. 104.4 M. 93.8 K 38 é X. 85 ) 
, : M. 102.3 J. FF. 2 S. 88. 6 Bm: 822 
Raw. The Analyst forecast an average price for the 
1928-’29 season at about 20c. It was exactly 19.65c. In SILK 
January, 1929, the Analyst forecast firm prices and higher = 
levels in the Spring. Following this the forecasts were Raw. Irregularity was forecast in January and Feb- 


for ie and only possible run-ups on crop news. In ruary. In March some seasonal advance, followed by a 


_ reaction in May, was considered probable. 
Declines were forecast from April through 
August. In September some strength was 


, 

















. | looked for followed by reaction in October. 
P es | | | | Since then each month declines have been 

$150 t —j— ——— forecast, 
£ 1 Pa 7 4 od Goods. In February, stability was looked 
~p VA le ~Woo/__| _ Cotton, — for. In March no advance was _ con- 
x PVA LLL et) PS | sidered probable. No slump, but only 
Sig NEN PA IY — temporary strength, was looked for in 
f Ree | | May. In October lack of strength was 
“~~. aN Oh Bh pointed out. The latest Upinion was a fair 
| Silk + prospect tor fabrics—volume perhaps, but 

} | at close prices. 
kadar eae The Actual Market. The successive 
1926 1929 1930 average monthly prices of raw silk during 
Fig. - venue PRICE ae ELS—Chart shows how chief textile 1929 were: ; 
fibers compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) 

with each other. The 100 line = average of all commodity prices, and jou aA Bete 2 ee 
fibers are normally priced when near the general level. The several fiber . 2. © 3:03 A 5.3 ee oe 
price curves are so placed that normally they should be close together. me 5.088. S40) 3 2 Bs. 2 
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Southern Wage-Earners 


By William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


RGANIZED LABOR has launched a campaign 
to organize southern wage-earners. Our purpose 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 

1. Justice for southern industrial workers. 

2. Better homes, better education, better food, better cloth- 

ing for southern working men and women. 

3. To enable southern wage-earners to become better 
managers of their own lives and to make better use of their 
abilities. 

4. To enable southern workers to take constructive part 
in improving work conditions and 
methods through their unions, by 
increasing productivity, by improv- 
ing the quality of work, by reducing 
manufacturing cost. 

5. To enable southern 
to catch with 
perity. 

6. To enable the 
in national progress. 


Announcement 
sive campaign, 


industries 


| the American 
industrial pros- 


step 


South to share 


earners 


Recent years have seen an amaz- 


ing industrial revolution in_ the 
South. Factories have sprung up 
in southern towns and _ villages: direct interest 
farmers have left the cotton fields 
and the mountains to work in the manufacturers. 


mills. Thousands of families have 
moved from farms into towns and 
villages. 

The industrial changes have 
brought about a revolution in eco- 
nomic life as well, for previously 
the South depended almost entirely 
on agriculture for its economic support and agriculture 
meant one crop—cotton. 

Industry has brought greater well-being to thousands 
who were able to scratch only the barest living from the 
soil. For them it seemed an advancement to leave their 
farms and work in the mills, and they were willing to 
work long hours for very low wages. But they soon 
discovered that life in a mill village was very different 
from the independent life of a farmer. If they lived in 
a mill house they were subject to the mill owner's dic- 
tation—and they could not afford to live elsewhere. They 
could not send their children to school after 14, but were 
required to send them to the mills. Wives too had to 
work. And even the combined earnings of all gave only 
the most meager living. Undernourishment and exces- 
sive hours of work have told on even the strong physique 
of those who came in from the farms, and sickness and 
disease are far more prevalent among southern mill 
workers today than in the North. A Bureau of Labor 
statistics report shows that southern workers spend 38% 
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ern manufacturer, and of in- 


tion of the editor of TEXTILE 
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dent of the A. 


lines its purposes and plans. 


more a year on sickness and medical care than northern 
workers. 

The following report from a man who has lived in 
close contact with the cotton mill workers gives a pic- 
ture of their conditions. Walking through a mill village, 
in the cold weather, a few days before Christmas he saw 
children coming from the houses without shoes or stock- 
ings. One group he had a chance to observe more closely. 
Their feet and legs were chafed and cracking with the 
cold and one had an open crack, 
bleeding. He reports that grocers 
and merchants call the mill people 
dishonest because they cannot pay 
their bills. ‘And whose fault 
it,” he asks, “that they have no 
money to buy food for their chil- 
dren?” The wage rates they re- 
ceive are low enough, but even 
these are cut down by unemploy- 
ment. Actual earnings average 
from $2 to $5 a week below wage 
rates, and often, as ‘last month, 
thousands are thrown out of work 
altogether by mills closing down. 
The average earnings for all wage- 
earners in southern cotton mills 
in 1927 was $12.94 a week. No 
wonder they cannot pay their 
bills! 

To solve such human problems 
as these, we are bringing south- 
ern workers into trade unions. Southern mill owners 


of an aggres- 
on the part of 


1S 


Federation of 


is of 


to northern 
At the invita- 


F. of L.. out- 


also. should find much human satisfaction in im- 
proving the conditions of their wage-earners. These 


conditions are reflected in the whole of southern com- 
munity life. 


Low Wages a Handicap 

Low wages, for instance. are greatly limiting the effec- 
tiveness of the wage-earner group customers of 
southern industry and trade. We all know that when 
merchants are choosing a locality in which to locate they 
make a market survey of the district, and one of the first 
facts they ascertain is: What are the workers earning? 
High wages mean good customers. 

The textile industry has for many years been suffer- 
ing from over-production. It needs a better coordination 
of production to consumers’ demand. Cotton mills could 
sell more if they had more customers. There are about 
278,000 cotton mill workers in the South. If they re- 
ceive even an average of $3 a week more in pay (which 


as 
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would still leave their wages $3 a week below cotton mill 
workers elsewhere), their total consuming power would 
be increased by $43,368,000 a year. Considering the 
needs of southern textile workers, probably a large por- 
tion of this would be spent for cotton goods, and nearly 
all would go to the purchase of food, clothing, furniture, 
housing and other products of industry. And if all other 
wage-earners in southern industry received an increase 
of $3 a week (which would still leave them $7 below the 
rest of the country), an additional consuming fund of 
$191,528,000 a year would be created. And there are 
also hundreds of thousands of other workers in building 
transportation, service and trade in the South who would 
be only too eager to improve 
their living standards by pur- 
chasing the products of industry 
if only their incomes permitted. 
An average increase of $3 a 
week in all trades would mean 
at least $500,000,000 a year of 
new business for industry. 
But, you may ask, would it 
not be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul if we expect the cotton 
textile industry to spend more 
money for wages so that wage 
earners may spend more money 
on cotton goods? By no means, 
for under efficient management, 
it has been proved that high 
wages and low costs go hand 
in hand. Automobile manufac- 
turers have found that high 
wages pay; in the building 
trades, union wage rates have 
increased 24.6% since 1923, 
while building costs have de- 
creased. The Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co. in Salem, Mass., 
which has been operating under 
a union agreement for several 
years, is paying a wage scale 
averaging $5 to $18 a week 


higher than southern = scales. 
The Canadian National Rail- 


ways increased their shopmen’s 

average earnings approximately $3 a week per man 
in the last four years by stabilizing employment. This 
shows one method of increasing wages while at the 
same time improving shop efficiency by stabilizing 
production. Hundreds of manufacturers in the United 
States have found that higher wages gave them more 
efficient workmen who turned out higher production 
and a better quality of work with less waste of 
materials. Modern machines also make it possible to 
increase wages while costs are reduced. In fact it has 
always been a general rule that when you find low 
wages you find poor quality of product, inefficiency, 
wasteful methods, both in production and selling, high 
costs and low profits; and with high wages go efficiency, 
low costs, economical use of materials, and a business in 
a sound and healthy condition. 


Labor Ready to Cooperate 


Organized labor is ready to cooperate with employers 
in preventing waste and improving efficiency just as soon 
as the trade union is recognized and the machinery for 
collective dealings established. There are many ways in 
which wage earners can save money by preventing waste, 
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giving only the best workmanship, and applying their 
minds to improving their jobs, and where employers have 
cooperated with trade unions they have found that the 
assurance of fair dealing has created a loyalty and inter- 
est among their work force which means a higher quality 
of service. In fact, Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, says of their union 
management cooperation plan, “We have come to regard 
it as our greatest asset.” 

The American labor movement hopes to establish 
cooperative agreements such as this in textile mills in the 
South. We are opposed to class warfare, we seek to 
avoid strikes and will do all in our power to establish 
unions without industrial strife. 
We are opposed to the com- 
munist interests which have 
been endeavoring to stir up 
class hatred in certain sections 
of the South. The communist 
philosophy is out of keeping 
with the character of the south- 
ern people and the true interests 
of wage-earners, and they will 


turn to communism only if 
denied the opportunity of fol- 
lowing constructive methods. 


Industry is a mutual under- 
taking. Management depends 
upon wage-earners for careful 
and efficient execution of work 
orders, and wage-earners de- 
pend on management for intelli- 
gent direction of plant activities. 
Neither group can _ operate 
without the other. Under a 
union agreement each group 
assumes responsibility for its 
part of the work process. Inde- 
pendent organization in a union 
gives workers a sense of loy- 
alty and self respect, a desire 
to cooperate and take responsi- 
bility which they cannot possess 
under an autocratic or pater- 
valistic regime. The union 
agreement makes the work rela- 
tion a partnership, and workers have the spirit of 
partners. 

In the railroad repair shops, for instance, union “part- 
ners” have gone out to solicit business for the road 
among their tradesmen, grocers and retailers, or among 
friends or acquaintances planning to travel. Some have 
individually secured several hundred dollars worth of 
railroad fares. And the Colorado coal mining industry 
gives a striking example of what union partners can do. 
Under the recent cooperative agreement between the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and the United Mine Workers, 
tonnage produced per man per day has increased 20% ; 
accidents have decreased ; the unions have organized com- 
mittees to assist in marketing the coal and the company 
is mining and selling more coal than under its previous 
non-union policy. Tonnage for the first quarter of 1929 
(union) was 15% above tonnage for the first quarter of 
1928 (non-union), production costs were 4.6% less, al- 
though the company was paying higher wages. In one 
of the company’s most important mines the tons produced 
per man per day were seven in February, 1929, as com- 
pared with five tons produced in non-union mines work- 
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ing the same seam and under comparable ~ conditions. 

Another southern problem is long hours of work. At 
a conference of working girls not long ago, one of the 
northern girls said “The southern girls never want to play 
games after supper. All they want is to go to bed. 
Why, one of them fell asleep in the auto last night.” 
This worn-out condition is very typical among southern 
workers, both men and women. It is particularly serious 
for the young women who are to be the mothers of the 
next generation. 

Hours can be shortened without detriment to southern 
mdustry. It has been proved many times that short 
hours of work are more efficient than long hours. In 
the Zeiss Optical Works, for instance, careful records 
were kept when the plant changed from a 9 to an 8-hour 
day and it was found that piece workers increased their 
production 16% under the 8-hour day. In the steel in- 
dustry, “Steel mill executives hold that with the 8-hour 
day has come greater employe efficiency It is 
certain that the increased efficiency of employes and the 
apparent added contentment in the ranks of steel organi- 
zations have resulted in economies in operations in many 
lines.” This is a quotation from the Jron Trade Review. 
The union can set standards for the industry as a whole 
for wages and hours of work, thus assuring like condi- 
tions in all firms. 

Part-time employment is another serious condition in 
southern mills. A staff correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce reports that almost every southern 
cotton m ll has on its payroll about 30% more operatives 
than it has full-time work for. The observer cited a mill 
in the Greenville S. C., district, which has 773 operatives 
on its payroll and room for only 445 full-time operatives. 
Although this mill has two full-time shifts of 55 hours 
and a part-time shift of 15 hours a week in addition to 
keep the mill in operation during lunch time and between 
shifts, the majority of its employes have only part-time 
work. The elimination of this condition is essential to 
efficiency, lower costs and prevention of overproduction. 


© 


NOFFICIAL estimates indicate that 

the production of cotton goods dur- 
ing 1929 was somewhat lower than in 
1927, although considerably in excess of 
the quantity produced in 1928. The year 
1927, it will be recalled, was one of ex- 
cessive overproduction, some authorities 
estimating that fully 15% of the pro- 
duction that year had to be liquidated 
during 1928. \Ithough production in 
1929 did not approach the peak of 1927, 
conditions at present and during the last 
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Earnings in industry generally average $10 a week 
lower in the South than in the rest of the country; hours 
in the South are usually 10 to 11 or even 12 a day as 
compared with 8 or 9 in the North. In textiles, night 
work in southern mills is causing over-production 
and undermining stability in the industry as a whole. 
We need a stabilizing factor which will maintain high 
standards already won in the North and bring the South 
to the same levels, both in mechanical efficiency and hu- 
man well being. Complete organization of wage earners 
would be a most effective step toward this goal. 

The American Federation of Labor has launched a 
campaign to organize the industrial workers of the South 
in trade unions because we believe the trade union move- 
ment is an institution which can help them to become 
better citizens, to have a higher standing in the commu- 
nity, to increase educational opportunities for themselves 
and their children, and to keep their children at school 
until mature enough in mind and body to go out into 
industry and other work. We believe that night work 
should be abolished for women and children. 

The promotion of these purposes has been a function 
of the trade union movement. We believe that no one 
can dispute the right of workers to join trade unions. 
This right is protected by the guarantees of our Consti- 
tution. No fair minded employer would nullify this right 
by denying men and women opportunity to earn a living 
because they join trade unions. It is a serious situation 
for any community or country when those who work are 
denied the rights of free men. Factory workers and 
other workers have a right to make work contracts, and 
to have a voice in determining matters that vitally con- 
cern their welfare. Southern workers are of that stock 
that developed ideals of freedom and institutions under 
which free people could live together. It is in keeping 
that these workers shall develop institutions under which 
free men can work together. The trade union is the 
one institution to which wage earners may intrust their 
hope for freedom, 


* 


the circumstances, is not in itself suffi- 
cient. Other constructive measures must 
be adopted to assure wider outlets for 
goods. 

Among these I would place the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Elimination of wasteful and un- 
economic practices in management, pro- 
duction, and distribution. 

(b) Intensive marketing research and 
sales effort. 

(c) Continued group and _ individual 


few months clearly indicate that cotton study to discover new and _ extended 

goods were manufactured in excessive Demand outlets for cotton goods. 

quantities. (d) Industrial research with the object 
Good sound business practice these By Edward T. Pickard © developing unproved methods of pro- 

days does not warrant production of met- — ¢j3¢4. Tertile Division Burean of  Guction, adaptability of fabrics to specific 

chandise for excessive stock. Every = Porcign & Domestic Comm uses, and looking towards the mainte- 

economic consideration is against it. nance of large outlets already in existence. 


Individually mills must so adjust their operations as to 
effect a better balance between demand and production. 
Such individual action, in degree varying according to 
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(ec) Expenditure of substantial sums for education 
and advertising in various forms with the object of 
improving and maintaining the outlet for cottons. 
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Bases of Business 


“READJUSTMENT  PE- 

RIOD” may quite naturally 

be expected during the open- 
ing months of 1930. A spell of 
convalescence, of recuperation, is 
inevitable. Such minor discomforts 
as may attend it, will be borne the 
more easily when we realize that 
the recent difficulty was not in 
any sense organic. The manifest 
resurgence and continued steady 
functioning of the deep, vital 
forees in the body of American 
business give rise to an abiding, 
though by no means an extravagant, optimism. It seems 
reasonable to believe that, by the spring of the present 
year, we shall have witnessed an indubitable ascendancy 
of confidence and vigor throughout the American com- 
mercial world. Those interests that constitute the bul- 
warks of our business have resolutely refused to 
become imbued with anything even remotely resembling 


panic, and the energetic movements that are under Way. 


at present for the stimulation of prosperity are eminently 
reassuring. 

It is upon these “deep, vital forces,” even more than 
upon the temporary manifestations, that our main reli- 
ance must be placed. Our business structure has always 
possessed in high degree the quality of resilience—which 
the scientists define, I believe, as “the capability of a 
strained body to recover its size and shape after 
deformation.” This power of recovery has been 
strengthened in recent years by the broad, farsighted 
measures that have been put into effect for the purpose 
of “straightening out the business curve.” Our people 
have proved themselves to be exceedingly adaptable— 
capable of making such economic realignments as seem 
essential to insure progress. 

More than ever before, the American business man is 
able to-day to grapple and cope with situations arising 
unexpectedly in the swift tempo of contemporary com- 
mercial activity. He can do this because he has more 
practical, useful data at his command—greater quantities 
of precise and pertinent facts—and he knows better how 
to use these. One cannot stress too strongly the thought 
that a business man’s judgment is no better than his 
information; and never before in business history has 
there been such a wealth of information on which to 
base sound decisions. The demand for data is insistent. 
At no time in the past has the analysis of facts been so 
shrewd, so penetrating, so intimately related to specific 
needs. 

The Department of Commerce appreciates with pecu- 
liar keenness, I believe,” the exigent requirements of 
American business in this respect. It strives earnestly 
to respond to—and keep pace with—this tendency. The 
Department has just issued, among its many other pub- 
lications, an elaborate Market Data Handbook of the 
United States, for which there has been an extremely 
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lively demand and which has 
already proved its worth as an 
aid in the accurate mapping of 
selling campaigns. Giving, as it 
does, detailed facts about the re- 
sources, economic activities, pub- 
licity media, and sales outlets of 
every country in the United States, 
with special attention to industrial 
and agricultural conditions, this 
invaluable study promises to render 
sales effort more precise and pro- 
ductive. It enables the advertiser 
or sales manager to “aim at a 
bull’s-eye instead of a barn-door.” 

A fact-finding project of really tremendous propor- 
tions and, prospectively, of enormous helpfulness to the 
business community is scheduled for 1930. This is the 
Census of Merchandise Distribution, a nation-wide 
endeavor to find out what happens to merchandise be- 
tween the factory and the consumer. There has been, 
hitherto, a deplorable lack of trustworthy data about dis- 
tribution practices. When business men know more 
about what actually takes place, we may confidently 
expect a reduction in the frequently excessive spread 
between what the producer gets and what the consumer 
pays. Every branch of American business should derive 
substantial benefit from the analyzed results of this Dis- 
tribution Census. That is one of the bright prospects 
that 1930 holds. 

“Brass-tacks realities” form the foundation on which 
American business can go ahead to rear the fabric of 
the future. The bases of the structure are secure. The 
incomparable natural endowments of our country are 
unimpaired. They are controlled, in most cases, by inter- 
ests possessing vision, public spirit, and a_ social 
conscience. 

There is no lack of capital for productive enterprises. 
Our national income is not less than 90 billion dollars 
annually—and there is no indication of any serious 
decrease in the purchasing power to which that incon- 
ceivably vast income gives rise. 

The dominant mood of American labor is thoroughly 
enlightened. We are endeavoring to eliminate, so far 
as possible, every form of waste that seems susceptible 
of attack—and much has been accomplished. Research in 
all its aspects was never so active as now, and the 
recognition of its value is widespread and acute. 

It is these things that have enabled us to achieve such 
dynamic, well-sustained results in industry and mer- 
chandising throughout the decade of the Nineteen- 
Twenties—a period that called for most adroit resource- 
fulness because of its many sudden turns and unexpected 
situations. 

Considering quite dispassionately the record and the 
present status of American business, there is surely 
ample reason for us to view the future with firm hope- 
fulness and courage, 
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From Primitive Cabins Early in the Century 


HEN labor disturbances suddenly came like a bolt 

from the clear sky at Elizabethton, Ware Shoals 

and Gastonia, early last spring, even textile man- 
ufacturers in the South were surprised. Strikes followed 
in other mill communities, accompanied by rioting, mob 
action and bloodshed, leaving several ugly stains on the 
pages of southern industrial history. 

Organization activities had been conducted secretly in 
a number of manufacturing centers, though not on an 
extensive scale, but after open conflict had taken place 
the unions determined to capitalize on the situation. 
Fresh squads of organizers were dispatched into the 
South by the United Textile Workers of America, as 
well as by the National Textile Workers Union, which 
is under Communist domination. By this time the na- 
tion's eyes had been focussed upon the South's textile 
centers which had behind them many years of harmonious 
employer-employe relationships. 

What were the major influences underlying this almost 
spontaneous uprising of textile labor in certain localities 
of the South? Widely divergent rays of thought were 
reflected on the question by scores of editors, feature 
writers, politicians, religious leaders, economists, manu- 
facturers and union officials, who either engaged in 
studies of the situation from a distance, or “investigated” 
conditions by personal observations in the troubled areas. 
With the industrial disputes of 1929 amicably adjusted, 
at least for the present, this would seem to be an appro- 
priate time for taking an inventory of labor conditions 
in the South. 

Surplus Labor a Problem 


The rapid development of the social and economic 
structure in the southern states during the past few 
years, which has been discussed at length in previous 
issues of this publication, has given rise to problems that 
are of primary concern to the textile igdustry, but which 
cannot be solved entirely within the industry alone. It 1s 
generally recognized, for example, that a surplus of un- 
employed labor in many textile centers of the South has 
contributed in no small measure to the fermentation of 
industrial unrest. This situation has greatly impeded the 
installation of labor extension systems which are funda- 
mentally sound and which normally react to the 
vantage of the mill and the operative alike. 

The remedy for this unhealthy condition does not con- 
sist in the construction of additional textile plants to 
absorb the surplus labor, for it 1s obvious that the indus 
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—Often to Bare Mill Villages, Which in 
the Last 15 Years Have Evolved Into— 


try’s productive capacity is already more than sufficient 
to supply the demand for its finished commodities. 
Neither should the existing cotton mills be burdened with 
the obligation of employing from 10 to 20% more work- 
ers than are actually required to operate their machines. 
Almost every family now living in southern mill vil- 
lages moved from unprofitable farm lands of the Pied- 
mont region or from the valleys and foothills of the Ap- 
palachian mountains. It is well known that farming, and 
tenant farming in particular, in those areas yields much 
less than the wages earned in textile mill employment. 
As long as such deplorable conditions prevail on the 
farm, there is no incentive for surplus textile labor to 
return to agricultural pursuits; and since the increase of 
returns from farming is one of the fundamental agri- 
cultural problems of the day, it cannot be accomplished 


by efforts of the textile industry alone. a 


Elimination of Night Work 


The elimination of night work in southern cotton mills 
has been urged repeatedly as an effective means of avoid- 
ing overproduction of yarns and cotton goods, but this 
idea still does not receive general support. Social legis- 
lation designed to prohibit the employment of women at 
night in the mills has been suggested. It may be signifi- 
cant to note that an important cotton manufacturer re- 
cently announced that his mill would not continue to em- 
ploy female labor for its night shift and that, as fast as 
suitable vacancies occurred in the day shift, women em- 
ployes would be taken from the night shift and given 
daytime work. The counter-argument is advanced that, 
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The Southern Labor Situation 
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should the southern mills decide to abandon night oper- 
ations at this time, and thereby drop from their pay rolls 
thousands of employes, the labor situation in that section 
would be demoralized completely. 


Trend Toward Shorter Hours 


The trend toward shorter hours and higher wages in 
American industry passed a few milestones of progress 
in the cotton manufacturing industry of the South during 
1929. Individual mills in various section of the Caro- 
linas voluntarily shortened their working week for em- 
ployes as much as five hours and at the same time did not 
reduce wages. In most cases, of course, this action cor- 
responded to wage increase of approximately 9%. In 
South Carolina, where a maximum working week of 55 
hours is allowed by law, one group of mills inaugurated 
the practice of closing the plant at midnight on each 
Friday night, instead of operating until noon Saturday, 
without reducing the amount of wages paid to their em- 
ployes. This group of -mills has been operating on the 
50-hour week basis for several months. 

Many manufacturers in the South insist that a reduc- 
tion of the length of their working week below 55 hours 
for each shift would make their manufacturing costs so 
high that it would be impossible for them to compete with 
the New England branch of the industry. This conten- 
tion is based on the fact that the average southern mill 
has about one-third of its capital invested in employe 
village, community buildings and other non-productive 
property, whereas the typical New England mill has its 
entire capital invested in mill buildings and equipment, 
or available in liquid funds for working capital. The 
southern mill villages not only represent a heavy initial 


—Modern Homes Like This 
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investment but also require continual and expensive 
maintenance. 

Efforts have been made by progressive manufacturers 
in the southern states to have their employes realize that 
“wage equivalents,” such as reduced or free house rent, 
free water and electricity, entertainment and _ social 
services, are not gifts from paternalistic mill owners, but 
that they are as much a part of the employe’s compensa- 
iton as the money in his pay envelope. To accomplish 
this objective, the most logical and satisfactory method 
appears to be an addition of such wage equivalents to the 
cash pay roll and after that has been done, to charge the 
employe with rentals, water and light fees, and fuel bills, 
sufficient to afford the mill an interest on its village in- 
vestment and to take care of operating expenses. It has 
been estimated that such wage equivalents in southern 
mills vary from $4 to $5 per week per operative. 


What to Do With Wage Equivalents 


When one enters into a discussion of changes in wage 
rates or improvements in methods of managing labor in 
textile plants, unexpected complications often arise, and 
there are always some critics handy to contest the wisdom 
of any statements that one may utter. If textile plants 
attempt to make radical changes in their method of han- 
dling the pay rolls, such as adding wage equivalents to 
the amount of cash wage payments and making the in- 
creased charges for rents, water and lights, as outlined 
above, without first taking the operatives into their con- 
fidence, a certain amount of friction and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the employes may be expected. Southern 
mill workers are by nature rather sensitive and some- 
times unduly suspicious, but when they are convinced 
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that the management is conscientiously seeking their co- 
operation in the introduction of new plans which are 
calculated to work to the advantage of the operatives as 
well as the mill, they usually respond in an intelligent 
and wholehearted manner. 


Employe Representation 


I:mploye representation in its most commonly recog- 
nized forms, such as shop committees and the Industrial 
Democracy plan, has been introduced and accepted in 
only a few southern mills. In each instance the success 
of employe representation plans has been in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of mutual confidence existing be- 
tween the mill management and the operatives. The most 
notable example of an excellent cooperative spirit on the 
part of the workers and mill officials in the successful 
operation of an employe representation plan is found in 
the case of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, at 
Danville, Va., which has been followed in the pages of 
this publication for several years. 

In the early development of cotton manufacturing in 
the South, and even until the World War, a certain 
amount of paternalism in the industrial relations of 
southern mills was not only justifiable but necessary for 
the welfare and advancement of the employes who were 
both socially and economically inexperienced. Textile 
workers of the younger generation, many of whom have 
high-school educations, and are in touch with modern de- 
velopments through the media of newspapers, maga- 
zines, books and moving pictures, have come to resent 
any evidences of paternalism or dictatorial policies. They 
are not unreasonable in this attitude but still they insist 
upon being accorded greater independence of thought 
and action than that possessed by their parents. 

The far-sighted mill executive in the South has recog- 
nized the demands of the new generation and has altered 
his labor policies accordingly. He may provide the facili- 
ties for entertainment and recreation, such as auditoriums, 
playgrounds, swimming pools and summer camps, but 
he does not meddle into the affairs of bis workers with 
a patronizing air, but allows them to plan and execute 
their entertainment programs and recreation activities 
with little or no supervision on the part of the mills. The 
progressive mill executive is careful not to exert any 
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I] oodcraft C /ass at the Vill SS hool of the 
Pacol Mtg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 
ressure on the school and church officials who have 


harge of educational work and religious activities in his 
community. 

In the smaller mills of the South there is still the inti- 
mate tie of pers mal friendsl up between mill executives 
nd the rank and file of workers in the plant. Only a 
nunority of southern mill operatives are found in such 


plants, however, as the development of chains of cotton 
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manufacturing plants, the advent of northern capital in 
the Southeast, and the enormous expansion of single 
units into plants employing several hundred or a thou- 
sand workers each, have changed the old order of indus- 
trial relations. Wage cuts or labor economy measures 
will no longer be accepted by the workers simply because 
they have a strong personal attachment for the head of 





Seen in Recreational Building of 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 


the company and possess a blind faith in his honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. In the new era of the South's in- 
dustrial history explanations must be made if misunder- 
standings and difficulties are to be avoided. 

There is no doubt that undesirable conditions exist in 
many textile communities of the South. It is unfortunate 
that there are not more Cramertons, Lymans, Pacolets, 
Spindales, and Goldvilles—for example—in the Southern 
States. It is not difficult to find in any of the more 
thickly settled manufacturing areas of the South cotton 
mill villages which are repulsive to visitors and which 
certainly exert a depressing influence upon the workers 
themselves. The modernization of old type villages has 
been one of the most satisfying achievements in the lives 
of textile manufacturers, such as Victor M. Montgomery, 
of Spartanburg, S. C., and H. P. Kendall, of The 
Kendall Co., which owns plants in several Carolina towns. 
The examples of these and other progressive leaders in 
the industry will undoubtedly be followed this year and 
in the next few years. 


Attitude Toward Labor Organizations 


Today the southern manufacturer is faced with more 
vigorous attempts to organize his labor than have been 
exhibited in the past. Shall he follow the precedent estab- 
lished by his predecessors, adopt an antagonistic policy 
and automatically close the way to a mutual and friendly 
understanding of problems affecting the welfare of 
his concern, its operatives and the industry as a whole? 
Such an attitude not only invites more persistent effort 
by labor organizers, but provides them with imaginary 
grounds for creating unrest among the mill workers, and 
often loses for the mill management a large share of the 
favorable public opinion which it enjoyed at the outset. 

The responsibility rests with mill management in the 
South. Conditions are generally good, but they are still 
far from ideal; 1930 should be a banner year in the 
promotion of mutual understanding and general improve- 
ment in the South’s industrial relations. Will there be 
any further labor disturbances in the South this year? 
The aswer to this question depends as much upon the 
action of mill owners, executives and managers, as it does 
upon the number of dollars and the hours of effort ex- 
pended by labor organizers in the South during the next 
12 months. 
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Constructive Forces 


in Cotton-lextile Institute 


By George A. Sloan 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


OUND merchandising stands out as one of the 

fundamental questions with which the cotton-textile 

industry has been concerned during the past year. 
In spite of extraordinary difficulties—affecting this .in- 
dustry and others—the mills have made encouraging 
progress in developing constructive policies. Much of 
this progress is reflected in the increased attention to 
three essentials that have been emphasized by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute : 





1. Intelligent use of statistics. 

2. Adoption of sound and more uniform cost methods. 

3. Organized efforts to extend present and _ potential 
markets for all kinds of cotton goods. 


These matters are concerned with the fundamentals 
of successful merchandising. For the most part statistics 
and costs are internal questions that re- 
quire attention and action from the mills 
themselves. Market research serves a 
dual purpose that is both external and 
internal. On the one hand it is con- 
cerned with developing a better under- 
standing of the industry’s markets that 
will enable changes in demand to be 
anticipated and new products and mar- 
kets to be developed. On the other 
hand, it has external ramifications in 
seeking to stimulate greater consumer 
interest and build up demand. 

In carrying forward all these activi- 
ties it has been necessary to expand the 
personnel of the Institute and the scope 
of its services during the year in order 
to keep pace with the growing interest 
in these questions by the’ mills and to 
take full advantage of the favorable merchandising 
opportunities which developed. 


Statistical Service Enlarged 


Recognizing that sound merchandising depends in 
part upon accurate statistics as to current output and 
demand, the Institute has steadily enlarged the scope of 
its statistical service so as to help the mills to operate 
under more stable and satisfactory conditions. For 
several years now the industry has had statistical in- 
formation concerning production, sales, stocks and 
orders, and experience shows that this becomes more 
helpful when the information covers an extended period 
of time so that accurate comparisons with previous ex- 
perience may be made. To make such statistics more 


useful to the individual mills it has been found desirable 
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to analyze the reports for some groups in greater detail 
on the basis of sub-group classifications. The informa- 
tion thus derived from mills making a particular type 
of product may be more easily studied and interpreted 
by the mills as a guide in formulating their own indi- 
vidual policies. 

From the amount of interest which the mills have 
taken in statistics it is clear that they are looking more 
and more to this information as an aid to maintaining 
a sound merchandising policy. It is recognized that 
statistics are not an end to themselves, but rather a 
means that will enable each mill to arrive at a more satis- 
factory position where output may be maintained more 
responsive to actual and prospective demand. By a con- 
siderable amount of educational work among the mills, 
every effort has been made to encourage the use of 
these statistics, as a guide against overproduction and 
the consequent accumulation of exces- 
sive stocks. The industry's experience 
during the last quarter of the year em- 
phasized the importance of statistics as 
such a guide. 


Greater Interest in Costs 


Along with the increased attention 
which the mills have given to “fact find- 
ing” it has been most encouraging to 
find a greater interest in the subject of 
costs. Directly in response to this in- 
terest the staff has been enlarged so that 
special studies have been made to show 
how improvements could be developed 
in the current cost methods of the mills. 
Field representatives have made special 
surveys regarding the cost method needs 
of carded yarn mills, fine goods mills 
and flat duck mills with the result that in some instances 
new and more uniform methods of cost finding are 
now being installed. 

It is apparent from the interest which mill executives 
are now showing that real progress is being made in 
developing sound and more uniform methods throughout 
the industry. This is a situation that is very mucn to be 
desired because in an industry so highly competitive as 
this, it is absolutely essential for cost methods te be 
adequately understood if there is to be anything like 
sound merchandising. 

A considerable part of the internal improvement 
that the industry desires could be accomplished by 
a more general acceptance of the doctrine that the accu- 
mulation of excessive stocks and selling below full re- 
placement cost are economically unsound and unprofit- 
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able. Careful consideration of statistics and costs are 


certainly means toward this end. 


Information on Markets 


The experience of the Institute during the last three 
years has shown that a large part of its service to the 
industry lay in the direction of developing information 
concerning the industry’s many markets. With the 
revolutionary changes of distribution during recent years 
it has become more and more necessary for manufac- 
turers to know more about their markets and wherever 
possible get closer to those markets to provide for present 
and prospective demand and to anticipate changes and 
new demands. New risks have been imposed upon mills 
because of new buying habits. These have called for 
new merchandising methods on the part of manufac- 
turers in this industry and in others. 

One of the most significant developments during the 
last year was the extraordinary new and favorable at- 
titude shown in styled cottons throughout the country, 
Special attention was given to this exceptional mer- 
chandising opportunity as well as to extending the use of 
other cotton textiles not subject to the fluctuations of 
style demand. For the first time in its history the in- 
dustry had the benefit of advertising and an organized 
educational effort in behalf of styled cottons. The results 
of this new work were significant not only for the sub- 
stantial increase in business which was brought directly 
to the mills, but also for the indirect benefits to the 
entire industry because of the extraordinary amount of 
favorable attention directed to cottons as a whole. 

The Institute’s advertising and special activities in 
behalf of styled cottons revealed an unusual and grow- 
ing interest in cotton from every important element in 
the trade. One factor that helped stimulate this interest 
was the style bulletin, “Flashes of Fashion,” in which 
important fashion trends and news affecting styled cot- 
tons were described and illustrated. 

The emphasis that could be given to such-new develop- 
ments in fashion—and interior decoration—proved a 
most effective means of presenting this information 
to wholesale and retail stores, dress manufacturers, 
stylists, designers and fashion authorities. The useful- 
ness of “Flashes of Fashion” was quickly demonstrated 
by the enthusiasm with which it was received and the 
large number of requests for the bulletin that were sent 
to the Institute. Within seven months the circulation 
of “Flashes of Fashion” increased from 10,000 to 20,000 
copies and practically all the new distribution was added 
In response to individual requests from executives of re- 
tail stores, merchandise managers, stylists, designers, etc. 


Swatching Service Helpful 


The swatching service was another helpful factor in 
these special activities. 


Three books of selected samples, 





bound in convenient form for easy use and reference, 
were distributed during the year. Samples included in 
these books were chosen by a jury of fabric authorities 
from outside the industry. The importance of this 
service is indicated in the fact that the latest issue, show- 
ing fabrics for spring and summer, contained 64 sam- 
ples, or more than twice the number in the first book. 
The widespread interest shown in this service by the 
trade and consumers led directly to an expansion of 
the Institute’s educational work to include a new pattern 
croquis service that was developed with the cooperation 
of commercial pattern companies. The new service 
provides sketches of dressses, patterns and samples of 
fabrics suitable for each model with a brief description 
of the important features of the pattern, fabric, and 
costume. 

As another feature of its special work, the Institute 
displaved styled cottons in more than 60 special exhibits. 
Loan exhibits showing model costumes, fabrics, charts, 
etc., were sent out to home economics teachers, state 
leaders of extension work and representatives of con- 
sumer groups. In connection with educational activities 
a staff representative visited 26 cities in 16 states in 
New England, the Middle West and the South during 
November and December. New cotton fabrics and 
model dresses were shown at special conferences of 
home economics leaders, state extension workers and 
others, and the use of cotton for interior decoration and 
other household purposes was emphasized as a means 
of aiding these leaders in their own special programs. 


Radio Utilized 


As a further means of stimulating consumer interest 
in cotton, extensive use of the radio was made during 
the year. One series of fashion talks was broadcast in 
June from station WEAF. Another series of weekly 
talks describing new cotton fashions and the household 
use of cotton was started in December. These talks were 
broadcast from station WRNY and are to be continued 
indefinitely. 

Recognizing that styled apparel represents only one of 
the important markets for cotton textiles, other studies 
were undertaken during the year to develop greater use 
of cotton in the retail packaging of vegetables, fruit and 
other commodities. Other studies concerning the use 
of cotton in highway construction, in aviation, for tents, 
awnings, tarpaulins and trash bags have been followed 
out. 

All these activities of the Institute show the great 
opportunity which a central agency has to organize and 
stimulate the constructive forces within the industry. 
The results of such a program of educational service 
should go far toward giving the industry an improved 
perspective and achieving the stability and sound mer- 
chandising that would benefit every one who has an in- 


\terest in cotton textiles. 
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ONDITIONS in the tex- 
tile industry have reached 
a stage where correctives 
unquestionably will be applied. 
Will they be applied from 
within the industry by con- 
structive cooperation ? 
Or, will they be forced upon 
the industry from the outside? 
When public opinion crystal- 
lizes, as it has crystallized in 
respect to textile conditions, 
then the intelligent, enlightened 
course for those within the in- 
dustry would seem to be: 
First, an analysis of the 


causes which have created 
conditions ; 

Second. a_ dispassionate 
consideration of ways and 


means of relieving them; 
Third, constructive — co- 

operative action in putting 

correctives to work. 

Indicative of the size and im- 
portance of the issue :— 

The cotton manufacturing branch of the textile in- 
dustry includes some 1600 establishments. Close to a 
half million workers directly look to these establishments 
for a living, and the families of these workers, upward 
of two million men, women and children, are directly 
affected by conditions. The value of the cloth and yarns 
produced in these mills is approximately a billion and a 
half dollars annually. 

Obviously, the state of health of an industry of such 
dimensions is a matter of grave public concern. 
Responsibility for the health of the industry belongs 
first to those entrusted with the management of its 
properties. Their refusal to accept full responsibility 
is an invitation to outsiders to try their hand. 

The history of American industry is marked by sign- 
posts which should guide us who are within the textile 
group to constructive cooperation rather than destruc- 
tive coercion. The steel industry, for example, fought 
shorter hours bitterly. Yet they came. They will come 
in the textile industry. 


Depressions Are Habitual 


Depressions in the cotton and woolen industry are not 
seasonal nor temporary but recurrent to such a degree 
that they may be said to be habitual. Disorganized, 
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Coercion? 


unprofitable conditions seem to 


have become worse in recent 
years, rather than better. Sta- 
tistics for November, 1929, 
throw the present situation into 
sharp relief:—Sales in_ that 
month (a five week period) 
were 64.6% of production. 


Stocks on hand Nov. 30 showed 
an increase of 19% over Nov. 1. 

It is becoming a bromide to 
say that over-production is a 
primary cause of the troubles of 
the textile industry, yet the in- 
dustry has thus far not put its 
axe to the roots of over-pro- 
duction. Poulticing methods 
will not bring permanent relief. 
Until the root causes of over- 
production are corrected, pres- 
ent valleys will mean recurrent 
peaks. We should strive to 
to eliminate the sharp peaks and 


valleys. 
Bound up with  over-pro- 
duction are price and_ cost 


factors. It has been estimated that as high as 63% 
of cotton manufacturing establishments lack an adequate 
cost system. To keep facilities engaged, the practice has 
become common of selling goods without regard to depre- 
ciation or interest on investment. 

Applying cost and overhead figures provided by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute to cotton manufacturing costs 
as of Jan. 8, 1930, it is seen that at present market 
prices, there is a loss varying from 2.39c. per Ib. on 
2.85 yd., 48-square sheetings, to 5.65c. per Ib. on 6.15 yd. 
sheetings of 40-square construction. In November, 1928, 
the loss on the former item was 0.95c. per lb. and on the 
latter 4.85c. per lb. Loss, therefore, is increasing. 

The print cloth section of the industry reveals similar 
facts. The loss on 5.35 yd., 64x60 print cloth has 
increased from 3.63c. per Ib. in July, 1928, to 3.96c. 
per Ib. at the present time. Losses now on yarns are 
close to the maximum for the last few years. 


Leads to Industrial Suicide 


Continued sale of goods at prices which do not allow 
the manufacturer an equitable profit-leads to industrial 
suicide. The ruinous cycle: Over-production—Glutted 
Markets—Demoralized Prices—eventually must swing 
through shutdowns and unemployment. The effects of 
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the cycle crash destructively into the lives of individuals 
and communities. Idle cotton mills cannot provide large 
taxation. Development of schools, streets and public 
improvements is impeded. Periods of enforced idleness 
which follow excessive production bring curtailment of 
purchasing which reduces the volume of business of 
merchants and manufacturers of consumer goods of all 
classes. Values of mill securities, toward which the 
security-buying public even at the peak of the recent 
bull market showed no great warmth, are written down 
further, every time over-production stalks among the 
looms and spindles. 

The economic principles which are violated by produc- 
ing in excess of consumptive re- 
quirements are elementary. If one 
thousand people want the same 
thing at the same time and if the 
supply of that thing is only nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, then the 
price of each thing is influenced 
by the one by which supply fails 
to meet demand. Conversely, if 
the demand is for one thousand, 
and the available number to fill the 
demand is one thousand and one, 
the price influence of the marginal 
one is downward. 

Like the ostrich with his head in 
the sand, some people declare 
that the problem of the textile industry is not over- 
production but under-consumption. If there is justifi- 
able argument on the almost metaphysical issue, as to 
whether overproduction or under-consumption is the egg 
out of which our troubles hatch, the fact still remains 
that goods have been produced in such quantities 
that they cannot be absorbed into the stream of con- 
sumption at prices permitting of a profit. 
tacts. 


Facts are 
Little is to be gained for the textile industry 
by continuing to play peek-a-boo with the law of supply 
and demand. Price-cutting and coupon-cutting never, 
for any protracted period, tenant the same business 
quarters. 


Long Hours of Work a Root Cause 


The long hours of work in the textile industry not 
only have helped to mold an unfavorable public opinion 
toward the industry; they have been a root cause of 
over-production. A voluntary, cooperative effort to 
correct this basic cause of the industry’s demoralization 
is the urgent need in 1930. 

Mills in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and_ to 
some extent Connecticut and Rhode Island operate 54 
hours per week. Mills in North and South Carolina 
operate 55 hours and upward, Mills in other southern 
States operate 55, 56 and 60 hours. 

For the correction of overproduction and of other 
untoward conditions in the textile industry, it has been 
proposed, and the proposal has been received with favor 
by cotton manufacturers in many quarters both north 
and south: 

That an early and universal! cut to not over 50 in 
the standard working hours per employe be put into 
effect throughout the industry ; 

Chat the hourly rate of pay be so adjusted that the 
proposed schedule equal the present full time total ; 

That night work of and elim- 
inated. 

Such a move is thoroughly sound, both from the broad 


women minors be 
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Mr. Kendall here expands the 
thoughts expressed in his re- 
cent letter to President Hoover 
which created wide-spread in- 
terest and led to the confer- 
ence between the President 
and leaders of the cotton textile 


industry on Jan. 16. 


economic viewpoint and from the viewpoint of profit 
to the industry. Putting it into effect means that the 
textile industry begins to catch up with the industrial 
procession. 

Certainly. such a move is bound to come sooner or 
later and its achievement through cooperation is greatly 
to be preferred. Textile manufacturers would be wise 
to gain the good-will which would come from volun- 
tary action, rather than have acceptance forced upon 
them. The results of such an equalization of working 
hours include unquestioned benefits to employer, em- 
ploye and public. 

One of the first benefits, from the employers view- 
point should be the strengthening 
of prices, through reduction in 
riotous competition on price alone. 
Today's conditions make it im- 
possible for the average well-run 
mill to sell at a profit regardless 
of how well informed its manage- 
ment may be as to manufacturing 
costs. Such a producer now is 
faced with the alternative of oper- 
ating at a known loss or of shut- 
ting down for an indefinite period 
in which his labor supply is lost, 
the income of his plant cut off and 
his facilities depreciated. 

The nominal and certain hard- 
ening of prices which would come from voluntary re- 
duction in weekly hours, should tend to give a fair net 
profit after depreciation and all other expenses. 

In such States as the Carolinas and New Hampshire, 
where long hours prevail, they have been thought to 
yield a certain sectional advantage. Even though this 
once may have been true to a limited degree, it no 
longer is true. The long-hour States are in competition 
with one another. Universal, voluntary acceptance of 
reduction in hours could work no possible hardship on 
any district or on any mill. It would mean that no state 
and no manufacturer would have an advantage. 

The unemployment situation would be given immediate 
relief. Idle workers would be given employment. 

Larger average earnings for operatives should be 
an important by-product of the proposed move. If de- 
mand for cotton goods is such as to provide an average 
work week of only 45 hours, an operative now paid on 
the basis of 60 hours loses one-fourth of his wage. Such 
a loss forces a living condition below American stand- 
ards. An operative on a 55-hour basis who is forced 
to accept 45 hours of employment in a week, because 
of temporary curtailment, loses slightly less than a fifth 
of his normal pay. On a 50 hour basis, the loss of five 
hours becomes only a tenth. 

Night operation for women and minors has_ been 
abolished in every civilized country except the United 
States. 

To recriminate and to accuse are bootless. As Presi- 
dent Hoover wrote to Dr. Thompson, there always are 
people who seem to derive satisfaction from making 
mudpies. A pass is now reached in the textile industry 
where conditions ery aloud for correction. The fore- 
going suggestions are not Utopian. They are prac- 
tical, common-sense proposals. They will come to pass 
eventually. 

The main issue is :— 

Will they come to pass through cooperation within 
the industry or through coercion ? 
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The Controlled Night Shit 


A Plan for Balancing Production and Consumption 


By Charles H. Clark* 


Y SUGGESTION for the effective solution of 

the problem of automatically balancing textile 

production and: consumption was first made in 
TEXTILE Wor-p of Feb. 4, 1928, in an introduction to 
articles by Ralph E. Loper, textile-cost engineer, and 
the late Arthur T. Bradlee, on the economic unsoundness 
and unprofitableness of the night operation of textile 
mills. It was outlined as follows:. 


“Some of the most important reasons why the night 
shift as commonly operated is economically unsound and 
a menace to the industry are as follows: 

“(1) It maintains a surplus reservoir of potential pro- 
duction, that, because of its assumed ability to reduce 
operating costs, is opened wider and wider as demand 
recedes, thus increasing over-production, resulting in 
larger inventory losses for night-shift than for day-shift 
mills, and delaying or defeating organized curtailment and 
control of production. 

“(2) The slight temporary cost advantage that night- 
and-day mills may have over day-shift mills, operating 
upon highly competitive staple goods, is proved to be more 
than absorbed in the depression that always follows 
unbridled night operation. 

“(3) It is only a question of time before normal growth 
of the industry will catch up with the labor supply, at 
which time day-shift mills will have an important advan- 
tage in the competition for labor unless the night shift 
is paid much higher wages. 

“(4) It is only a question of time before most states 
North and South will restrict the employment of women 
and minors in factories at night. 

“In elaboration of the latter opinion it may be stated 
that legislative prohibition or restriction of night work 
would be most unfortunate for the industry in view of the 
increase of hand-to-mouth buying, and because of occa- 
sional need of running individual mills at night tempo- 
rarily, either wholly or partially. It would be equally 
unfortunate for manufacturer and operative in periods of 
peak demand. 

“There would be less incentive to political action if 
there were materially lessened regular night- 
and-day operatior, of mills in certain states, 
if not in all. This and effective control 
of both day-and-night production could be 
looked for with reasonable certainty in time 
if manufacturers would agree voluntarily and 
generally to pay sufficiently higher wages for 
night than for day work to make night work 
unprofitable excepting at such times as 
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Night Shift in the Cotton 
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goods are so scarce and demand so keen as to make it 
possible to pass along the higher cost to the buyer and 
final consumer.” 


An Engineering Problem 


Because the method advanced for the solution of this 
problem involves the restriction of night work, and the 
question of the employment at night of women and 
minors of legal working age, it will be contended by 
social reformers and probably by labor unionists that it 
is a social and humanitarian problem and should be 
treated as such. 

These are important phases of the problem, it is true, 
and its proposed solution automatically will carry with 
it substantial social betterment, but in its broadest or 
basic terms it is a problem of production and sales con- 
trol. Handled primarily as a social and humanitarian 
problem, it would lead directly to legislative action and 
the trend is strongly in that direction. 

Unnecessary interference of government with business 
is always destructive, and in this case it would be fatal ; 
that is an added incentive for manufacturers to exert 
themselves to cooperate and thus anticipate and eliminate 
counter-movements of labor and reformers. 

Now, it must be stated frankly before certain basic 
features of the proposed plan are explained that it is an 
engineering problem in cooperative production and sales 
control that requires an expert survey and analysis of 
certain factors before the plan is ready for adoption. 

The question of how much higher the wage shall be for 
night than for day work to ensure the necessary control 
of reserve production capacity and maintain an approx- 
imate balance of production and -consumption is vital, 
yet we believe that the higher, within reason, the pre- 
mium paid for night work, the larger and more con- 
tented will be the reserve of night workers and the more 
effective will be the control of production. 
The higher the night wage premium, also, 
the greater will be the advantage to mills 
already organized for night work. 

It should understood 
that, while the proposed control is con- 
fined to night work, the reserve produc- 
tive capacity actually to be placed under 
control is that which is now in excess 
of about 84 billion spindle hours monthly. 


also be clearly 
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no matter how distributed. Mains lead from this reser- 
voir of excess productive capacity into most southern 
and many northern cotton mills. Valves are opened and 
the market flooded with excess production at the will and 
in the judgment of individual manufacturers. It needs 
only about half of the monthly available reserve capacity 
to raise total production to the danger point of 9 billion 
spindle hours, but it is an uncontrolled flood, and sweeps 
through the industry and over the market until prices 
sink far below cost and the receding flood leaves a flot- 
sam and jetsam of swollen inventories, red ink balance 
sheets and bankrupt mills. 


Theoretically Possible Methods 


Theoretically, of course, it should be possible for 
every manufacturer, in these days of very complete and 
accurate market statistics and other needful information, 
to maintain an approximate balance of his production 
to sales by careful market analysis and budgeting. This 
is an important objective of the constructive educational 
work of the institutes, but its principal effect thus far 
has been to hasten the operation of the old economic law 
of the survival of the fittest. And that road to the de- 
sired objective remains too long and narrow to encourage 
its voluntary use by a horde of travelers already near 
exhaustion. 

If the industry were dominated by a few large com- 
binations of as outstanding ability as the United States 
Steel Corporation it is fair to assume that they would 
have the good sense to balance production to consump- 
tion, and that their example would be generally followed, 
but a solution of the problem over the merger route is 
not in sight. 

It is theoretically possible for the desired control to 
be established through cooperative merchandising, the 
identity of individual mills being maintained excepting 
that their production schedules would be dictated by the 
sales department, but it is idle to discuss further theo- 
retical solutions that are not in range of probability. 

The cooperative approach to the adoption of my plan 


Cotton Manufacturers 


Need Not Be Pessimistic 


N JANUARY of each year we see in 

the various papers and publications of 
the country statements from people en- 
gaged in different lines of business, 
prophesying as to the prospects for the 
New Year. Naturally no one clothed 
his right mind would broadcast to the 
world that he thought his particular line 
of business was due for a slump. For this reason these 
statements usually bear a roseate hue, and carry an opti- 
mistic note. As a consequence, to my mind, these New 
Year utterances are subject to a discount in the minds of 
a great many people. 

The recent crash in the stock market has of course 
unsettled business temporarily. However, when it is 
considered that now easier, and that funds 
formerly used for speculative purposes will to a large 
extent be released for use in legitimate 
may look ahead with some degree 


money 1s 


of confidence. 
It is true in certain prosperous lines of industry that 
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President, 
Manufacturers 


American Cotton 


business, we 


should be through state associations, their two national 
associations and the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, unless The Cotton-Textile Institute 
decides that its by-laws may allow it to promote a plan 
so essentially economic and devoid of legislative, if not 
of controversial, features. 

If I were obliged to suggest a tentative premium for 
night’ over day work it would be 25%, to play safe; 
there is precedent of a certain kind for this in the larger 
time-and-a-half basis usually demanded by organized 
labor for overtime work in many trades; it is usually 
effective in limiting overtime work and that is an objec- 
tive of this plan. 

Work prior to 6 a. m. and after 6 p. should be 
considered night work and women and minors of legal 
working age should not be employed later than 10 p. m 
The length of the working week is not an essential 
factor in this plan, is highly controversial, would inevit- 
ably invite legislative interference and should be avoided 
if possible until the fate of the larger plan is decided. 

Unlike the ordinary gentlemen’s agreement or coopera- 
tive movement, this plan will require no special policing 
or penalties to maintain its effectiveness. Once adopted 
by the industry it will operate automatically, and the 
premium for night work will be so large that operatives 
can be depended upon to see that it is paid. Whether 
or not a mill is a signatory of the agreement, its failure 
to pay the bonus for night work would be an invitation 
to labor union intervention and a strike; thus adoption 
of the plan in non-union sections would tend to keep the 
unions out, while non-cooperating mills or mills break- 
ing the agreement would inevitably pay the penalty of 
unionization and labor trouble. 

The alternative of the acceptance voluntarily by the 
industry of this or some other adequate plan of approxi- 
mately balancing production and consumption is an 
indefinite continuance of unprofitable business for most 
mills and of alternating fat and lean years for the most 
efficient, continuance of the struggle for survival of the 
fittest. 


Association 





prices will have to be adjusted to lower levels, but I 
do not consider that this applies to the cotton manu fac- 
turing industry. The price of cotton seems to be sta- 
bilized. Cotton yarns and cloth have been selling at 
prices yielding very little, if any, profit. To my mind, 
if there is any change in the price list of textiles the trend 
should be upward. 

Taking everything into consideration, I see no reason 
for the cotton manufacturer to be pessimistic, and i 
my opinion if he will balance production to fit the de- 
mand he may look forward to the year 1930 hopefully 
and confidently. 
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1930’s Best Sales Appeal? 


By William B. Dall 


Associate Editor, 


ELLING effort misdirected is a waste of brains and 

money. Selling shoes to the cannibals or fans to 

the eskimo might be good training for a salesman 
in meeting resistance, but it would spell bankruptcy 
for a firm that counted upon that salesman to 
tangible results. 

If a merchandising plan fails in selecting the proper 
sales appeal for its audience, there follow disappoint- 
ments and serious losses. The business which remains 
without proper adjustment to pres- 
ent situations, cannot expect to 
remain long. 

Little old last year’s sales appeal 
may be brought out anew, and 
with luck its owner may get a little 
more use out of it. He might do 
much better, however, if he looked 
around and considered the current 
frame of mind of the people to 
whom he is selling his goods, and 
then revamped his plans to meet 
precisely those things which he 
finds exist. 

There are several fundamental 
appeals which have only to be 
guided into the right channels or 
attached to the right kind of merchandise to work pretty 
well. The appeals of luxury and exclusiveness have been 
hard driven, but there is still plenty of work for them 
to do in 1930. The appeal to economy is a somewhat 
newer note and capable of high achievement if  skill- 
fully used. 

The rise of cottons in fashion’s favor has brought 
to the front a material which is inherently economical 
and durable. Fashion acceptance has lifted cotton 
garments from the house-dress class into the realm of 
good dress and made some of them sell during the 
last year at $35 or more. Of course the largest volume 
was moved at somewhat lower prices. 

In the silk field, trend toward a definitely luxurious 
article is pronounced without thought of 
Many of the fine velvets offered in recent seasons had 
short lives but gay ones. Style acceptance and luxury 
appeal have sold goods from which the durability factor 
has been wholly absent. 

Many retailers recognize that the stressing of price 
alone is not a business getter on which to build a sub- 
stantial clientele, but careful correlation between price 
and sales appeal may work excellent results. Highly 
styled goods will sell in a broad way only after they 
have achieved recognition, and a thing that is radically 
different will not at once sell widely solely because it 
may be touted as a new fashion. Luxury fabrics and 
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No pancea lies ahead for textile 
sales this year but— 

Appeal to sense of economy may 
go strong with consumers; at 

Urge to buy more but cheaper 
units may be cultivated; 

Suggestion of variety in wardrobes 
and frequent replacements would 
help garment trades; 

Advertising to foster more fre- 
quent buying will aid in dulling 
competition’s profit-cutting edge. 


economy. 
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stylish garments will continue to have wide appeal, and, 
if the price is within reason and the style recognized 
as authoritative, they should sell in as. good:.volume 
during 1930 as they did a year ago. 

The idea that a large number of medium and lower 
priced dresses comprise a better wardrobe than do a 
few expensive garments, seems to be spreading among 
women. This trend might well be capitalized to expand 
1930’s volume in women’s wear beyond previous records. 

Promotion of the idea that a 
man should not only dress for the 
occasion, but should have a num- 
ber of changes of apparel of each 
type would be helpful in the sale 


suits and overcoats. If the 
average male could be made to 


shrink from wearing the same suit 
to his office twice in the same week, 
clothiers would have all the busi- 
ness they could handle and the men 
concerned might meet faster pro- 
motion and greater prospecity. The 
fact that suits individually would 
last longer under these conditions 
and so lessen the volume in years 
to come, is not a disadvantage, but 
merely a sound reason why clothiers and fabric makers 
should guide men’s styles into more frequent and more 
definite changes. A garment thoroughly out of style is 
almost as useless as one which is worn out. 

Similar principles apply in the merchandising of 
various textiles for use in the household such as dra- 
peries, upholsteries, towels, carpets, bedding, etc. Ii 
the young housewife would change the color scheme 
in the principal rooms of her house simply because she 
found pleasure in the variety, instead of merely waiting 
until the articles in service wore out, there would be 
a distinct upturn in the sales of many textiles. 

The advertiser of a standard textile product who 
builds up his clientele on the reputation of his product 
may do well for himself but yet bring no really new 
business to his industry as a whole. He merely deprives 
his competitor of business. The firm which fosters 
among consumers the vogue of frequent renewal and 
replacement, not only sells his goods but builds up 
buying habits which surely will work for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. Efforts merely to get busi- 
ness away from competitors give little chance for ex- 
panding profits; then competition is always keen. 
Actually broadened demand sells goods for the whole 
industry, thus lessening the keenness of competition, and 
giving opportunity for better margins over cost for the 
industry as a whole. 
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OW that the swan song 
of the “garcon era” has 
been sung—perhaps the sing- 
ing of a hymn of praise to 
new skirt length is not amiss. 
Like the sun, the new skirt 
descends toward the evening. 
Afternoon finds it at 12 to 14 
inches up from the ground— 
tea-time at 10 inches. The 
restaurant hour, just clear- 
ing the ankle—and at eve- 
ning it dips below the hori- 
zon right down to the toe. 
Ladies who still believe in limbs—and cry aloud at any 
attempt to banish them—can find peace in the sport 
length, a hand’s width below the knee, or the travel length 
of 15 inches from the ground, but the knee has lost its 
freedom. Hail to the new length—longer may it wave! 
The new feminine modes spell most surely the return 
of charm—perhaps romance. The new style, though 
never really intended for business or sport wear save 
for a very slight lengthening of the hemline, is without 
a doubt here for keeps in evening attire. A few inches 
more to allow for knee covering will leave just as much 
freedom of movement and look infinitely more dis- 
tinguished—and respectable. The short skirt too often 
struck a harsh discordant note—it may have been chic, 
but it wasn’t charming. Above all it wasn’t romantic, 
and romance is important even to the modern. 
Uniformity in dress is a thing of the past. The new 
fashions call for a much keener style sense in woman 
than ever before, with greater freedom in the choice 
of materials. The flapper fashion invasion with its 
uniformity of dress, had given us a race of robot-like 
women, long and short, fat and thin, young and old, as 
alike as two peas—from a point of view of dress. In- 
dividuality had departed; even the doughty dowagers 
gave up the ghost. So great was the mental havoc of 
the flapper era, that today we see the young woman of 
borrowed tastes hurrying along through slush and wet, 
trailing floats of chiffons in vivid reds, blues and greens, 
a foot or more beneath the hem of a dingy winter coat, 
looking for all the world like a cricket playing at butter- 
fly. Then up runs the cry—“Of course the short skirt 
would be better by far than that !"—but unfortunately 
the flaw lies not in the mode, but only in the woman of 
little courage and no taste. 
sleeveless frock to business. 
Recently I asked a friend what she thought would 
be the influetice of the longer skirt on the textile trades, 
end she answered that surely I meant what would be 
the influence of the textile trades on the longer skirt. 
either way it carrys a double blessing—a few inches 
added to a skirt, multiplied a few million times, means 
good dress-goods business; a few inches added to a 
skirt, again multiplied a few million times, and woman 
finds good taste. 








The same woman wore a 
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The Return of the 


By Mathieu 


The dressmaker lives again, the designer once more 
comes into his own, and this most naturally means bigger 
and better business in textiles. Think what evening at- 
tire will again do for fine materials and finer workman- 
ship, now that the convertible frock is no more. The 
“dressmaker mode” is a mode of handicraft and detail, 
of sophistication rather than naivete, calling again into 
play expert workmanship and many materials. So if the 
dressmaker benefits, then likewise benefit the textile 
trades—and if textiles benefit then likewise benefits the 
dressmaker. The dance frock that once used so little 
material, has blossomed into a thing of beauty and grace, 
full draped and long. What a fine chance this is for 
colors in well-designed materials—also the sophisticated 
grace of good black and white, an idea always supremely 
chic. 

The well-designed gown and frock of the “dressmaker 
mode” goes much deeper than just the dress idea, in its 
demands on the textile trades—there is the necessary 
return of the corset. Probably the old fashioned idea 
of the stays will not return, but the well-fitted girdle 
will—since not even the most athletic woman can afford 
to do without some sort of support if she wants her 
clothes to set faultlessly. The girdle of fine workman- 
ship and excellent materials, will be a thing of beauty— 
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as well beribboned and trimmed as that constricting 
rigid thing of old. 

One corset will no more satisfy a woman of smartness 
today than one pair of stockings. She will have from 
two to four of these well-made things, ranging in ma- 
terials from cotton to silk. New ones will be purchased 
often, and how can this help but benefit the textile trade 
which supplies every part of it—since they are no longer 
whaleboned or steeled. 

The new mode is a mode of handicraft and detail. As 
always, simplicity is the test of true chic, and the best 
of the new frocks manage to achieve an effect of subtle 
simplicity, despite their elaborate detail and workman- 
ship. Women have an inborn love for ribbons, and a 
ribbon that can be worn without giving the effect of a 
Dresden china shepherdess is going to be popular. 
There will no doubt be a splendid revival of ribbons— 
French flowers and what-nots dear to the heart of most 
women—a sight for the eyes of the trimming manu- 
facturers. 

The new feminine modes see the return of laces, nets 
and organdies. What can mere freedom of limbs do 
toward making up for the charm and exquisite grace of 
lace well worn—or the catching loveliness of an em- 
brodiery trimmed frock—or the enchanting witchery of 
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“Dressmaker Mode” 


W orth 


a gown of pale organdy? 
Woman will soon be showing 
individuality again instead of 
the mass-dressing with hun- 
dreds of dresses exactly alike 
placed upon the markets— 
dresses without imagination, 
dignity or beauty. How un- 
wise were the makers of 
dresses and hats, who choked 
to death with cheap silks and 
felts the dear old goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

The new mode is here and 
its beneficent influence on the textile trades will be great. 
I have great hopes that his glorious revival will be danced 
to the tune of whirring spools and busy shuttles. 


Must Produce Suitable Wool 
Goods for New Mode 


NX TEW styles bring opportunities and perplexities alike 
i Nto the textile manufacturer. There will be a heavier 
replacement factor than there has been for several years, 
and the average woman will add at least two different 
types to her present wardrobe. Individual garments will 
call for an increased yardage, varying from 10 to 50%. 
The maximum figure applies to evening gowns of which 
the total output compared to all other types is small. 
Ready-to-wear clothes, particularly the moderate priced 
group, will not show much more than 10% increase in 
yardage, with better grades averaging around 20%. 

With the prospect of a necessary increase in yardage, 
the garment maker is confronted with the problem of 
whether to trade-up, or to trade-down to meet the situa- 
tion, according to Miss Elisabeth Bohn, style advisor to 
the Wool Institute. At first, the lengthened line and 
princess fitting were more important in the medium and 
higher priced models. This style stimulus was soon 
apparent in the cheaper grades, as the new styles became 
more familiar in informal interpretations. 

Many dress houses are making ensembles as well as 
dresses, so increased yardage in these popular costumes 
becomes a factor in production also. A number of cloak- 
makers, who have felt that the vogue of the separate 
coat was menaced by the ensemble, are considering the 
adding of suits and ensembles to their line. So the ques- 
tion of whether or not to meet a price by reducing the 
quality of materials has become of outstanding importance. 

The new styles are going to require fabrics which will 
stand up under fitted seams and intricate detail workings. 
The quality market will turn to the quality output of the 
smaller firm here or abroad, and the mass production 
group of consumers will in all probability look to other 
materials when they buy their frocks. It is only by pro- 
ducing fabrics suitable for the new mode that it can be 
developed in women’s wear woolens and worsteds. 
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What the Change in Styles Means to the}$ 
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AST September, something happened to feminine 
fashions. The long trek toward feminine emanci- 
pation came to a halt. The princess silhouette made 

its appearance, and with it came longer skirts. 

To the dissociated, it meant little more than, perhaps, 
a welcome change in feminine scenery. But let’s take 
the wheels apart and see what it means to those finan- 
cially interested in a radical change in feminine style. 

Because the persistence of Parisian style dictators 
finally accomplished a “right about face” in fashions and 
dropped the hem of the skirt to closer proximity with 
the ground—meaning more square inches of material per 
dress—«loes not necessarily mean the silk mills at once 
conunenced working double shifts. 

\s a matter of fact, the almost miraculous change in 
feminine attire from the straight-as-a-board flapper to 
the romantic modern, a languorous creature with cap- 
tivating curves, coming as it did after the season had 
started, caused a period of uncertainty that did neither 
the dress manufacturers nor the silk industry any good. 


Enter the New Silhoutte 


The racks of the dress manufacturers were bulging 
with short, flapper dresses when, lo!, came the call for 
silhouette models. Then—uncertainty. While a few of 
the daring ones jumped into the breech and produced the 
new models, the great majority of the dress manufac- 
turers waited to see if the change were permanent or 
just a passing fad. Business suffered, the dress manu- 
facturers suffered, the silk industry suffered and the 
retailer suffered because he couldn't get that 
fitted the new mode. 

Certainly it is not 
“reason why.” 


dresses 
for the dress manufacturer to 
No matter how badly he might desire to 
clean his well filled racks at a profit, he must be prepared 
to fall into step with the feminine procession, or fall by 
the wayside. When he sees a new fashion sprouting, he 
must make the most of it—but did he? 

Rumblings of longer hem lines and silhouette modes 
had been heard early in 1929, but what of it, the dress 
manufacturer had heard that before. h 
was not until September—when the cutters up had pre- 
pared their lines in accordance with the established 
flapper mode—that the new vogue hit with all its force. 
Suddenly the dress manufacturer who had not seen the 
handwriting on the wall, found himself with nothing to 
sell. Flapper dress models had become as obsolete as 
horse cars and one-tube radio sets. 


reasoned—-he 


Then came the period of readjustment—a_ frantic 


scurrying around for new models—a hurried scanning 
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“Bon Ton” 
of cost figures to determine what could be done to make 
a profit with the increased yardages of broadsilks in each 
dress. The outcome was a determination to spend an 
average of from 5 to 10c less per yard for fabric. This 
applied particularly to manufacturers of the cheaper 
grades of dresses—$6.75 and $10.75—whose profit in 
many cases consists of litthe more than the discount al- 
lowed by the silk manufacturer on the fabric bills. 

To say that the dress industry fell immediately into 
step with the new trend is to distort the facts of the 
case tremendously. The period of adjustment lasted for 
practically two months. Just when some sort of order 
was appearing on the horizon, the slump in the stock 
market came and further retarded progress. Not until 
January, did the dress industry really hit its stride. True 
femininity is again a fact, for the longer fitted dresses 
are here to stay—at least for a while. Style is just as 
constant as the feminine character is claimed to be. 

A true indication of the slowness with which the cut- 
ters-up took to the change in style lies in the performance 
of printed fabrics. In past years prints were sampled, 
made up into models and offered for sale for the spring 
season early in October. This year prints sales were al- 
most as few and far between as Alaskan sunsets, even 
up to the first of January. So disinterested did the 
cutters-up appear in prints that many came to believe 
that there would be no printed dresses on sale in retail 
stores during 1930. 

Suddenly, and without warning, on 
eighth of January, the de- 
mand for prints broke. Now, 
from every indication, prints 
will be popular during the 
1930 spring season. The 
dress trade found they must 
have prints, but again came 
the question of price. No 
matter how badly they wanted 
them they would not pay in 
excess of a set figure, which 
was 10 to 15c. a yard below 
the last year’s level. 

Sut what is the effect of 
all this increased yardage per 
dress upon the silk industry ? 
Obviously if we find as 
many dresses produced and 
more silk in each dress, the 
natural supposition would be 
greater sales, more profit 
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Advertising Manager, Belding Heminway Co. 





1924 1925 
and increased dividends to holders of silk companies’ 
stock. Let’s see what is happening. 

January finds the dress manufacturer shopping for 
He wants as fine a cloth as he used before, but 
he cannot pay as much. Competition compels him to 
keep his standards up, but the increased yardage compels 
him to lower his costs. He cannot cut any further 
corners in his production costs, so it must be on the ma- 
terial. 

The silk manufacturers in many cases recognize the 
plight of the cutter-up and are either lowering prices on 
established lines, or attempting to produce fabrics that 
are almost as good in appearance and finish, marked 
down to the proper price level. In either case, however, 
the silk manufacturer is taking a smaller mark-up and a 
consequent lower percentage of profit. This means that 
the silk manufacturer is practically back where he was 
before. from the standpoint of earnings. 

While extra yardage is essential to both street and 
evening stvles, the greatest additional fabric is being 
used in evening modes. The average street dress takes 
from three and three-quarters to four or more yards of 
inaterial, while the average yardage for evening models 
ranges from four and a half yards up. One manufac- 
turer was forced to use over ten yards of taffeta in one 
of his evening dresses. 

In the case of both evening and street modes the ma- 
terials used are of a more “drapey” nature. While 
tatfeta, velvet, lace, net, chiffon, satin and crepe are 
all popular for evening wear 
—flat crepe is by far the out- 


goods. 


standing material for day 
wear. The flat crepes of the 
new season, however, are 


much softer in finish, even in 
the weighted fabrics. 
While it is a little early to 


determine definitely — what 
effect the change in style will 
have upon home dressmak- 


ing, and, consequently, piece 
goods sales in retail stores 
it is natural to suppose that 
a stimulation of business 
will result. The retailer is 
already complaining of his 
difficulty in fitting his cus- 
tomers in the new gowns. 
The new mode calls for the 
silhouetted figure—the tight 
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1927 1928 
fitting waist line. How easy it was to fit the thousands of 
women who wore the straight lined costumes of the past! 
Now that style has re-discovered the feminine waist, it 
will mean more than a nice fit at the shoulders. Diffi- 
culty presents itself in standard models. 

Regardless of what difficulties may present themselves, 
the dress producers are now enthusiastic about the new 
style. The change is believed to be a really favorable 
factor by the dress trade. A long period of sameness in 
ready-to-wear style is considered harmful. 

3usiness has developed to the point where the ma- 
jority of the cutters-up have thrown off the pessimistic 
exterior which has been rather common since last Oc- 
tober. According to most authorities, the dress styles, 
now, are well established and there is not much reason to 
fear indecision on the part of the public. 


Highly Styled Cottons Adopted 
by the Fashionable 


K.JOW that cottons are out of the kitchen, the advent 
4 Nof feminized fashions brings more definite hope to 
the manufacturer of fine cotton fabrics. With the more 
varied types of garment styling, cottons find a ready 
field in beach, street, and evening wear. 

A great many of the new styles are at present under- 
going their “laboratory tests” at Palm Beach, Miami, 
and other winter playgrounds. This, of course, does not 
account for any material quantity of yardage, but it has 
a far reaching influence. 

Miss Susan Bates of The Cotton-Textile Institute men- 
tioned that several well-known fabrics have been restyled, 
or new ones developed, in accordance with this trend 
toward softer materials that will drape gracefully. 
Lawns, chiffons, dimities, percales, and eponges have all 
found their place in evening wear. New finishes have 
been developed for several of these materials, all with 
the idea of giving the sheerest possible effect. 

In sports wear, piques, woven lisle mesh, and the new 
jacquard piques are prominent. Incidentally jacquard 
weaves of all types are important in the new style trend. 
Dotted swiss, embroidered and plain batiste, as well as 
handkerchief lawns find increased acceptance in after- 
noon and evening frocks. 

Outstanding for town-wear are tailored dresses of 
pique, gabardine, lisle mesh, and the new lighter weight 
eponge. Gabardine and terry cloth are very important 
for beach attire, and mark one of the latest developments 
in the extended use of cottons. 
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and-to-Mouth 
Production— 


By S.. #. Summerfield 


President, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 


I ARE frequently asked the secret of success 
in the operation of the Gotham hand-to-mouth 
policy. This question is not easily answered in 
detail, but there are certain aspects which can be dis- 
cussed. Too often, in approaching the hand-to-mouth 
policy, manufacturers regard it mainly as a sales problem. 
It is more than that. It is a production problem. It 
follows the principle of balanced schedule production. 
When we adopted this new policy in 1920 we reorgan- 
ized from the sales standpoint, but we also reorganized 
from the manufacturing standpoint. We recognized the 
fundamental principle that the new method would not 
function unless it was successful at both ends. We had 
to key our output at the mills on a day-to-day basis. 
That was the hand-to-mouth principle. It is not enough 
to make the sales end hand-to-mouth. The complete 
manutacturing program must be elastic, and subject to 
quick change, in order to catch the newest trend in color 
or fashion. 
An Illustration 


To illustrate, let me cite an instance: Last November 
we saw a trend to heavy service weight in women’s full- 
fashioned. This was unseasonable and somewhat un- 
expected. If we had ignored it, or delayed action even 
a short time, we would have caused loss of sales to our 
customers. We sell hand-to-mouth; that is, we tell the 
retailer: “This is a model stock and as you sell a box, 
you reorder a box for stock; thus your stock is always 
complete but at a minimum.” Following that cue, the 
retailer relies on us to keep him supplied with what the 
trade might term “fill-ins’” which represent the actual 
shade or number beginning to get popular at that 
moment. 

There are several divisions to the policy, all perhaps 
equally important. We will take the style end_ first. 
Our own retail shops in New York and at Atlantic City 
submit daily reports to the main office on sales. These 
show instantly what the consumer trend is—whether the 
leaning is toward one shade, one weight, or another. 
Then, too, we have a similar daily sales report on Gotham 
hosiery which comes to us from 100 representative inde- 
pendent stores scattered throughout the country. The 
two groups supply a source of fashion information based 
on actual day-by-day sales which is almost infallible. 
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Now, how do we utilize that information at the pro- 
duction end? The big feature at the mill 1s to keep the 
finished goods inventory low. Color change is our main 
style problem; therefore, we concentrate on that. For- 
tunately, the dyeing is the last operation in a hosiery 
mill; so we keep our gum stocks large and our finished 
stock low. Then we make machine changes as needed, 
when a new style involves change of weight. We con- 
stantly maintain the clesest possible contact between 
fashion trends and production. Thus, one store reported 
the sale of 49 pairs of Manon in one day, offering a cue 
to color preference. When the reports showing Manon 
sales are strong enough to be accepted as a guide, we 
make the necessary arrangements to increase our output 
of this number accordingly. 

Gearing the mills to hand-to-mouth production pre- 
sented a problem, and involved much change in arrange- 
ments. We had to allow a wide tolerance in order to 
insure our desired result which was—immediate output 
of the newest shades on a scale proportionate to demand, 
prompt shipment to the retailer, and all this without any 
weakening of our quality standards. The time element 
is vital in our policy. In one case, when an important 
change in style developed suddenly, we had to do some 
exceptionally speedy work. In this instance, the stock 
was raw silk one morning, and next day it was finished 
hosiery, already dyed to meet the new color trend, and 
on its way by the fastest means to the waiting retailer. 
Usually changes do not develop overnight, as in that case, 
but our production schedule must be geared to be ready 
for just such exceptions. 


More Costly than Mass Production 


All our mills are now operated on this basis. Hand- 
to-mouth production is more costly than mass production, 
for several reasons. We must not let quality be neg- 
lected, no matter how keen the style pressure is, nor how 
limited our time for output. Therefore, great care is 
used in handling, and the stocks go through many more 
examinations and inspections than usual in hosiery pro- 
duction. A visitor to Gotham mills would see features in 
the plant which are unique. These come under what we 
call our “million dollar invisible quality expenditure.” 
We spend $1,000,000 annually on special methods of 
insuring the standard of our product; the result is invisi- 
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ble: it doesn’t show in the merchandise, but does even- 
tually prove itself in wear and satisfaction. 


Confirmed Belief in Policy 


During 1929 we had many reasons to be confirmed in 
our belief in the hand-to-mouth policy. To our view 
this method of production and distribution is now more 
firmly established than ever. It is in key with the trend 
toward quick style changes and it minimizes that great 
problem of the retailer—left-over stocks which are out 
of style and therefore can’t be moved. Stores buy from 
us, sometimes daily and sometimes weekly; every cus- 
tomer averages one order a week. 

The hand-to-mouth policy is especially advantageous 
to stores during periods of cautious buying, as for in- 
stance, last fall, following the stock market decline, when 
a feeling of hesitancy prevailed throughout American 
industry. At such times, the buyer is restrained from 
placing large orders, so the Gotham plan fits his needs. 
He can buy smal] and frequently, keeping the sales up 


in his department and also keeping strictly abreast of the 
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newest style changes. Thus our policy operates as well 
in bad times as in good times. 

The company is assured of the success of this policy, 
and looks to 1930 for a continuous good business. It 
is hard to say precisely what is ahead, but the outlook 
for hosiery seems to be satisfactory, to say the least. 

Many firms have tried the hand-to-mouth plan, and 
in some cases they have failed because production is not 
keyed up to fulfill the promise of style-right merchandise 
made by the sales division. The big problem is at the 
production end; and to maintain a system which gives a 
true index of newest style trends. The plan is easily 
adapted to selling, but it is not so easy to make produc- 
tion conform to the requirements. 


Hand-to-Mouth Policy for Any Industry 


The hand-to-mouth policy can be adapted to any 
industry, if the needs and individual problems of tliat 
particular industry are thoroughly studied and recog- 
nized. It is the details which are most difficult. You 
need customer cooperation; you must have it. And 
true cooperation from stores is something that can’t be 
bought. There is only one way to obtain it—that is, by 
good-will. 

It might not be too much to say that the hand-to-mouth 
policy would help the textile industry as a whole, if it 
were properly worked out, and each division applied it 
in the particular way to meet the needs of that branch. 

There. is no question in my mind that the tendency is 
in this direction. Fashion is becoming more and more 
important in every division of industry, and in textiles 
fashion changes are more rapid each year. Success in 
selling means that the merchandise must be fashion-right. 
There is no escape from this fundamental; our consum- 
ing public is fashion-conscious and knows what it wants. 
Therefore, we must establish closer contacts between the 
consumer and the merchandise, and we must equip our 
plants so that they will be adaptable to quick changes 
necessitated by sudden caprices of style. That is the 
hand-to-mouth policy. That is the policy which has 
made for the success of Gotham, and I think it is a 
policy which deserves the consideration of all divisions 
of the textile industry. 
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Cooperative Promotiona 
Campaigns 


New Names; New Uses; New Activities 





By James Austin 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLpD 


PROTECT 
dustry of 


the woolen in- 
England in 1696, a 
law was passed prohibiting the 
importation of competitive Irish 
In 1721 a fine of $25 
levied on anyone caught 
Wearing cotton, and the producer 
was charged $100. 

Far different were the methods 
pursued in 1929 for protecting 
and enlarging the market for the 
various textile fabrics. During 
the year promotional campaigns 
reached a new high in the textile 
field, and even a casual survey of 
this subject startles by the vigor 
with which cooperative endeavors 
were pushed. Fortunately the 
various campaigns did not lead 
entirely to internecine warfare, 
but also take on the aspect of a 
general, industry-wide promotion of textile products. 
New uses were developed, new fabrics fashioned, old 
uses enlarged, and new names given to old products. 
Basic producers, working with the fabricating and dis- 


woolens. 
Was 





tributing agencies reached out to the consumer, and all 
along the line every effort was bent towards establishing 
a steady, wide demand which would be reasonably secure 
from the vagaries of price competition. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute 


Promotional activities of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
under the head of “new uses.” have been along two gen- 
eral lines: Expansion of industrial usage, and style pro- 
motion, with the latter the more recent development. A 
survey conducted during the summer of 1928 revealed 
an embryonic resurgence of cotton as fashionable attire, 
and in February, 1929, The Cotton-Textile Institute en- 
tered the field to give impetus to the movement. These 
developments are covered by George Sloan, president, in 
an article in this issue. 


W ool Institute 


It has been the custom to refer, somewhat unjustly, to 
the wool goods branch of the textile industry as suffering 
from ultra-conservatism. This feeling was dispelled, in 
the grand manner, by the Pageant of the Golden Fleece 
in March, 1929, the first cooperative promotional en- 


deavor under the direction of the Wool Institute. It was 
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one of the most ambitious style shows of recent years. 
Opening with a prologue and the singing of the theme 
song, skits and dancing acts were interspersed with dra- 
matic presentations of styles. Emphasis was placed on 
entertainment, and the showing of garments linked with 
display and scenic features. After playing to enthusiastic 
audiences for a week in New York, the Pageant moved 
to Chicago where it was equally well received. 

More than anything else, the Golden Fleece Pageant of 
1929 served as a get-together party. The Golden Fleece 
Fashion and Fabric Revue, held in January, 1930, was 
more closely allied with the actual promotion of woolen 
piece goods. There was a definite tie-up between manu- 
facturers, garment makers, retailers, and prominent cus- 
tomers of the latter. The 210 costumes shown were 
sponsored by leading retail stores and prominent garment 
manufacturers, fabrics having been chosen by style and 
merchandising experts from over 2,000 pieces. The 
adaptability of the fabrics to the new mode was stressed, 
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iggestions of value 





and style inspiration and practical st 
were offered. 

Perhaps more important than any other feature the 
Golden Fleece presentations have definitely accentuated 
interest in beauty and quality, a valuable factor in an 
industry which has exhibited symptoms of degenerating 
to the point of manufacturing from a price standpoint 
alone. It goes without saying that it has also been a tonic 
and builder of confidence and the spirit of cooperation. 

The interim style activities of the Wool Institute, while 
less spectacular, are equally pertinent. In men’s wear, a 
definite service has been developed which presents the 
actual facts of style trends, a service particularly valu- 
able when it is recalled that newspapers often give a false 
impression of the importance of certain developments by 
devoting much space to something which is merely new 
or odd. No attempt is made to forecast style, the Insti- 
tute feeling that they can serve best by sticking to facts. 
’very month an analysis of men’s wear suiting orders is 
issued, which presents the percentage of each pattern and 
color ordered, including the season's figures, so that a 
direct comparison can be made. To some extent accept- 
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ance of the opening lines is reflected in the way reorders 
compare with the original percentages of pattern and 
color. Style bulletins are also issued each month to sup- 
plement the analysis of orders, reaching some 4500 manu- 
facturers, merchants, clothiers and retailers. The result 
is a definite unity of information throughout the trade, 
enabling each factor to plan intelligently in accordance 
with his individual requirements. 


Rayon Institute 


The year showed a continuation of the well-established 
promotional activities of the Rayon Institute of America, 
Inc. All channels of publicity were used to carry the 
story of rayon, and contact was maintained with consum- 
ers, retailers, cutters-up, designers, and fabric manu- 
facturers. Style presentations, special exhibits and 
educational lectures, together with trade and consumer 
advertising sustained and increased interest in rayon. 

Surveys were conducted among retailers during the 
summer months in an endeavor to gage the effectiveness 
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By The Cotton-Te-tile Institute 


of the Institute’s campaign. Returns were so gratifying 
that it was felt the time had come to curtail certain activi- 
ties for which the need was no longer pressing. It will 
be remembered that the Rayon Institute was originally 
organized in November, 1927, with the intention of dis- 
continuing activities after a period of six months. The 
excellent results obtained, however, led to the insistence, 
on the part of retailers and manufacturers, that the time 
limit be extended. At the outset there was misconception 
of the qualities of rayon, and educational work of a high 
caliber was needed to present the possibilities of the fiber 
to the public. How well the task has been accomplished 
is reflected in the further curtailing of activities at the 
vear’s end. 

So well founded was the campaign of the Rayon In- 
stitute that there was little op- 
portunity to develop new angles 
during the year, and there is no 
need to repeat the manifold ac- 
tivities. The major program for 
1930 calls for the continuation of 
the advertising campaign, with 
F. O. Perkins, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Adver- 
tising Agency, directing the de- 
tails of the Institute’s program. 

The Rayon and_ Synthetic 
Yarn Association was formed in 
December, offering a broad or- 
ganization which included makers 
of synthetic fibers, who preferred 
to call their product by another 
name than rayon as well as man- 
ufacturers of the latter. At the 
time of organization it was stated 
that the new association would 
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not encroach on the promotional 
work of the Rayon Institute. 


Durene 
Rather than await the time 
when competing fibers would 


make inroads on their business, 
the group of six producers who 
had been members of the Mer- 
cerizers Association of America, 
took a forward step to forestall 
any such possibility by launching 
a promotional campaign in 
March, 1929. The name 
“Durene” was adopted to dis- 
tinguish the mercerized yarn of 
the large producers interested, 
and a new association formed 
called the Durene Association of 
America. Behind the movement 
was the thought that mercerized 
yarn possessed many features of value which needed to 
be brought to the attention of consumers and that a new 
name would serve to focus interest and definitely tie up 
the campaign with the promoters, other producers being 
forbidden the use of the name. 

The initial efforts of the campaign were directed to 
secure acceptance of the trade-marked name among the 
knitters. Later a system of licensing was evolved 
whereby manufacturers using Durene yarn were given 
an identifying number, and allowed to use the Durene 
label on their products. Quality standards assured the 
use of the label only on such goods as would reflect to the 
credit of the yarn, and the identifying number which each 
fabricator used in the trade mark enabled any complaints 
to be traced. The licensing feature has been well re- 
ceived, and at present there are some three hundred con- 
cerns, producing a variety of knitted and woven fabrics, 
who have arranged to use the label. 

Once the name was sufficiently well known, members 
of the Durene Association, as individuals, enlarged their 
advertising in trade papers and dropped the use of the 
term mercerized yarn. A merchandising service was 





established to carry on educational work, acquainting 
manufacturers and distributors with the advantages of 
Durene and the possibilities of linking up with the co- 
operative advertising. 

In mid-summer, plans were made to carry the cam- 
paign to the consumer, and in October a broadside was 
issued to about 32,000 manufacturers and distributors 
outlining the consumer advertising which would be 
carried in the Saturday Evening Post and Vogue. The 
methods pursued have been effective in establishing a 
place for Durene, and even in this short time the name 
has become well known, inquiries having been received 
from concerns as distant as Australia. 

Throughout the promotional work, emphasis has been 
placed upon quality. The slogan “Quality begins with 
the varn” has been headlined, and the care taken in 
processing stressed. This insistence on quality has not 
heen confined to the processed yarn, but has also extended 
to the products of manufacturers. The policy of ‘‘trad- 
ing up” has definitely replaced the price war. 

The success of the Durene campaign is especially note- 
worthy when it is considered that only a short time ago 
mercerizers had almost given up hope of cooperative 
promotion. ‘To secure a wide acceptance of the new 
name has required intelligent and sustained effort, and 
plans for 1930 envisage a continuation and enlargement 
of activities which should further the progress. The new 
year may see development of the plan to have yarn spin- 
ners contribute to the general advertising fund, a feature 
which has been somewhat in the the 
present. 

One new member was admitted to the Durene Asso- 
ciation during the year. In January, 1930, a full meeting 
was held and it was voted to place the campaign on a per- 
manent basis and to increase the advertising appropria- 
tion considerably. 


shadows up to 


Spun Silk Research Committee 


The Spun Silk Research Committee, division of the 
silk Association of America, shifted into high in 1929, 
and gained such impetus that a notable air of confidence 
is apparent when the discussion veers to 1930 prospects. 
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During the first half of the year the staff concentrated 
on plans for “sport silk week’’ and advantage was also 
taken of other opportunities for display, such as the 
exhibit arranged at the United Parents Show, held in 
New York in March. “Sport silk week” however, was 
the principal objective ; 696 stores, scattered throughout 
the country, participated in the movement, with 122 
featuring exhibitions in addition to sales. Although the 
pictorial and style features were not slighted, particular 
emphasis was placed upon selling the idea to department 
store buyers and merchandise managers. 

Several results of “sport silk week,’ while more or 
less byproducts of the promotion, have been extremely 
valuable to the committee in furthering its efforts. In 
arranging for the week, contact was established with 
leading executives of department stores, and a spirit of 
friendliness developed which it would have been difficult 
to duplicate through the usual buyer channels. Mills and 
weavers behind the committee were thoroughly convinced 
of the possibilities of cooperative endeavor, and any 
shadowy doubts which had remained were dispersed by 
confidence. Mills bent their efforts to create new fabrics, 
and improve old ones. 

Plans are being formulated for 1930's “sport. silk 
week” and the tentative schedule calls for presentation 
during the second quarter of the year. In addition to 
displays of piece goods, somewhat more emphasis will be 
placed on ready to wear dresses which have been de- 
veloped in cooperation with the garment industry. 


“Lavelle” Adopted 

It was recognized that .a distinctive name for the 
products of the interested rhills would be of value in the 
promotional campaign, and a contest was inaugurated to 
bring to light the most suitable term. From some 2,000 
entries the name “Lavelle,” originated by P. H. Bonner, 
vice-president, Stehli Silks Corp., was selected. Plans 
were immediately made to identify products with a label, 
and minimum specifications were drawn to insure a 
quality standard. 

Direct advertising by the Spun Silk Research Committee 
has been confined to trade papers, although the consumer 
has been reached effectively by advertising in conjunc- 
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tion with department stores, and by the latter alone. 
The committee believes that 1930 will see an appreciable 
increase in demand as a result of the promotional work. 
As good an indication of the 1929 work as any is the fact 
that spun-silk prices remained steady throughout the 
year, even during the dull season of June and July. 


Hosiery Guild 


The bareleg fad of last summer and the attendant bare- 
leg stocking, awakened spiral knit hosiery producers to 
the possibilities of reviving interest in their field. Seam- 
less hose had admittedly been losing ground for several 
years, and in most directions future prospects did not 
look very brilliant. The cleverly conceived bareleg stock- 
ing, however, acted as a stimulant to the industry, and 
enthusiasm replaced Manufacturers became 
increasingly alive to the possibilities of their products and 
looked to the future. To consolidate the gains which 
had been made and to widen the market, ten manufac- 
turers orgamized the Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild early in 
December, the name being shortly changed to Hosiery 
Guild, Inc. 

The present plans of the 
Hosiery Guild call for the pro- 
motion of fine-gage seamless hose 
of quality. A distinguishing 
hallmark has been chosen to iden- 
tify products of guild members, 
conforming to adopted standards. 
From time to time additional 
manufacturers may apply for, 
and be admitted to, membership, 
after giving evidence of their 
ability to produce merchandise of 
the proper standard. 

The Hosiery Guild, in common 
with the other promotional cam- 
paigns, offers an agency by which 
members are apprised of the lat- 
est developments, and reduces the 
possibility of a manufacturer 
erring through ignorance of mar- 
ket conditions. 
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American Textile Exporters Gain 


Strength Despite Obstacles 






By Melvin W. Peyser 


Export Manager, Pacific Mills 


HE year 1929 has been a difficult one for Amer- 

ican exporters of textiles. The reawakening of 

European mills and the intense Japanese competi- 
tion have together produced a condition where American 
mills have had to exert themselves to the utmost in order 
to maintain their position in the world’s markets. That 
they have not only been able to maintain their position 
but to strengthen it, is a tribute not only to the merchan- 
ise, but to their improved export technique. 

Conditions abroad have changed materially since the 
boom days during and immediately following the war. 
Then it was only a question of having the merchandise 
to do an export business—and almost any merchandise 
would do. Goods were scarce and foreign people bought 
anything they could lay their hands on whether or not it 
filled their exact needs. Today conditions are dia- 
metrically opposite; foreign countries have their choice 
of the world’s markets to buy from—and the man get- 
ting the order is the one best able to give exactly what is 
wanted, at the time it is wanted and at the best price. 

There has been a marked tendency during recent years 
to eliminate those manufacturers or exporters who have 
not made a careful study of up-to-date export methods, 
with the result that those in the textile export business 
today are for the larger part firms who have had suffi- 
cient background and experience to understand present 
day conditions. Nevertheless, we find that among these 
very firms there exists even more 
competition than in the domestic field. 
We may easily find accordingly, in 
the not far distant future, a further 
reduction in the number of firms do- 
ing the bulk of the export business 
along with an increase in the amount 
of business This statement 
may some a bit strange— 
but experience has proved that the 
firms who are able to make a profit 
on their foreign business are the same 
ones that know how to increase their 
trade. 

So much for conditions in 
market. What are they abroad? 

Conditions in the coffee, rubber 
and other commodity markets of the 
world are all of as much interest to 
us as exporters, as is our ability to 
produce goods which can. satisfac- 
torily compete as to quality and price. 
The amount of textiles which can be 
purchased by the people of a mainly 
agricultural country, naturally de- 
pends upon the amount which they 
can secure for their own product. 
Furthermore, they will find it easier 


done. 
seem to 
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American Goods in Egypt 


to trade with the same countries purchasing their raw 
products from them, in other words, the exchange mar- 
ket is bound to be more in their favor in those countries 
where their own products are sold. 

Reciprocal trade agreements between various countries 
have made it very much more difficult during the last 
year to secure business than was the case heretofore. The 
recent agreement between Argentina and Great Britain 
is probably the best example of an actual agreemetit made 
between two countries to promote the interests of each 
of them. Briefly, the agreement between Argentine and 
Great Britain provides that Great Britain will admit free 
of duty Argentine cereals and beef, in exchange for 
which Argetina has agreed to reduce the tariff on many 
classes of British textiles, 50%. As tariff rates in Argen- 
tina run from 25 to over 60% ad valorem, with an aver- 
age of 40%, it will be seen that on the classes of textiles 
covered by the agreement, Great Britain has the advan- 
tage over all its competitors of about 20%. This percent- 
age on medium to lower grade fabrics is high enough to 
almost entirely exclude competitive cloths from the 
market. 

A further advantage accruing to Great Britain under 
this arrangement, will be that sterling exchange as a re- 
sult of the trading facilitated by the agreement, will be- 
come very much easier to obtain for the Argentina 
merchant. If we consider the fact that large amounts of 

money will be due Argentine ex- 
porters for raw products shipped to 
Great Britain, this is very easy to 
understand. In other words, it is ex- 
pected that the trade between the two 
countries mentioned will more or less 
balance itself and not require the ship- 
ment of gold to make up for differ- 
ences in value, and in this way will 
keep the exchange rates at a more 
favorable figure and not allow them 
to slip off to a discount. 

Facts of this kind should be consid- 
ered in our Congress during discus- 
sions of the proposed new tariff. It 
is, of course, our privilege as a nation 
to raise our tariff rates to any point 
that may best suit our convenience, 
but in doing so we must remember 
that it will affect not only our import 
trade but also our export trade. If 
imports from foreign countries are 
restricted too much and the balance 
of trade is strongly against them, 
their currency will rule at a discount 


in the New York Exchange mar- 
ket with the result that even 
though American prices may be 
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Above: American Textile 
O ffice in South America 


competitive, the adverse rate 
of exchange will influence 
foreign buyers toward other 
countries’ products. 

While we have not had to 
face agreements of this type 
up to date at least, in other 
markets, we have found in 
many parts of the world that 
exchange rates have worked 
against further expansion. 

In addition to fighting 
against adverse exchange rates 
in many parts of the world, 
American exporters of cotton goods during the past year 
have found competition of the Italian, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Japanese mills, to be getting stronger each day. If 
we add to this the declining but still extremely large ex- 
port business of Great Britain, it presents a picture of 
the difficulties which face the American concerns 
throughout the world. 

In the early days of exporting from the United States, 
only such products were shipped abroad as were actually 
made at the same time for the domestic market. There 
are, of course, any number of products in the textile 
field which can be secured only in the American market 
and others on which we excel, both as to price and 
quality. This type of product, exactly the same goods as 
are being sold in the domestic market, still represents a 
very large percentage of our total exports. 

There is, however, an even larger business in various 
specialties which have been used by foreign countries for 
years past and which they want to receive in exactly the 
same manner that they have from other suppliers in 
years gone by. It is only recently that American manu- 
facturers have seen the advisability of making certain 
special cloths, designs and colors, with a view to meeting 
specific demands in foreign markets and it is this type of 
business that accounts for the expansion of our export 
trade. 

We have found that in order to do business success- 
fully in foreign markets, we must conform to the busi- 
ness practices followed there. In other words, we must 
put ourselves in the position of trying to think and act 
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To Left: Repacking 
American Goods in Egypt 


as our customer expects us to. 

This necessitates on the part 

of American firms a careful 
i study of their methods of 

solicitation abroad and_par- 
ticularly of the type of repre- 
sentative sent out of the 
country. The foreign mer- 
chant in most instances never 
gets a chance to know the offi- 
cials of the firm with whom 

he is doing business; his im- 

pression of them is helped or 

hindered by the type of repre- 
sentative that calls on him to sell the firm’s goods. 

Foreign representatives should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the language of the countries in which they 
expect to travel and should have a pleasing personality— 
the ability to get along with people and not to antagonize 
them or endeavor to impress them too much with the 
superiority of American methods. 

In addition to being a good salesman, a satisfactory 
foreign representative must have enough business back- 
ground to be able to intelligently secure credit informa- 
tion and to inform his firm as to financial condition of 
the customers he has dealings with. 

It is just as important to know to whom not to sell, 
as it is to secure orders from those firms who will really 
make satisfactory customers. 


Outlook for 1930 


We cannot truthfully say that the year 1930 promises 
to be an ultra-successful one for American textile ex- 
ports. The difficulties which have been outlined in this 
article will very likely continue to face us and the posi- 
tion of the world’s commodity markets today does not 
show any marked signs of improvement. On the other 
hand, prices for most staple commodities are so low that 
it is hardly likely they will decline further and any ad- 
vance, no matter how slight, will be to the advantage of 
our export trade. We have every reason to believe that 
those firms who actively follow up their export business 
and who have a reputation of delivering quality merchan- 
dise, will be able to maintain or expand their business. 
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Chain-Store Development 





Boosts the $22.50 Suit 
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ORN in the era. that > ‘al 


scoffed at the slogan 
“walk up one flight and 


save $10,” the direct 


selling 

manufacturing clothier has made steady progress until 
now his $22.50 store is one of the largest factors in the 
distribution of men’s clothing. Few of the prominent com- 
panies in this field have been operating under their pres- 
ent hook-up for more than five years, yet their chain 
stores cover wide areas of the country and their advertis- 
ing is bringing them sharply to the attention of the man 
in the street. Several pioneers, however, have been in the 
field for a much longer time. 


Quality Fabrics Offered 


One of the points much stressed by the executives of 
the popular-priced chain stores, is the high quality of 
fabrics which they offer. Some economists in years gone 
by, lamented the ever-increasing margin between fabric 
cost and garment price, and in this they were joined by a 
few simple males who merely wanted reasonably priced 
clothing. 

It has matter of comment in the market 
columns of this paper that, in general retail circles, there 
was no relation between what a man paid for his suit and 
the service he might expect to get out of it. There was 
the classic example of the mill agent who saw one of his 
$1.60 fabrics in a Fifth avenue store in a $60 suit, while 


eee ; ’ ; 
the $22.50 stores were going as high as $3.00 for their 


been a 


piece goods. 

There are of course tangible values in cut, make and 
trim, as well as intangible values in stvle and service. 
Differences here would account for differences in retail 
margins, but the differences often noted are excessive be- 
yond such a basis. This price situation gave the direct 
selling clothier his chance. He bought good goods and 
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By William B. Dall 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


MASS production and distribution of men’s clothing 
is bringing better quality fabrics into the lower retail 

The men behind the guns expect great things 
for expansion in popular priced clothing. 


endeavored to put his production on a Ford basis. His 
stores began to carry as good or better fabrics than the 
higher priced and longer established clothing houses. His 
chaifts spread from purely metropolitan centers to many 
of the smaller cities both in New England and the 
Middle West. 

Executives of direct selling clothing establishments 
with whom the writer has talked since the first of the 
year, are optimistic on their future. They believe that 
their fabric quality values are getting recognition, and 
that the chain store idea as applied to clothing is still in 
its infancy. 


One Price—No Special Sales 


The $22.50 store has an element of stability in its busi- 
ness which many other clothing retailers lack. This is 
the fact that they have no special sales. Their price of 
$22.50 holds the year around, and a customer may know 
that he gets no advantage by waiting until clearance time. 
The store has the additional talking point that its regular 
prices are as good as the special sales of its more con- 
servative competitors. 

Without special clearances, the problem arises—how 
does the chain store move its slow-selling merchandise ? 
The answer lies in the fact that while New York buys a 
high peaked lapel, puffed shoulder, one-button model, 
Pittsburgh is buying a three-button sack with notched 
lapel. The chain store general salesmanager moves his 
stock about until it finds a market. He also is careful not 
to load up the individual stores, and the whole enterprise 
moves forward with minimum stocks. Garments in 
process of making are of the type which actually current 
sales show to be in demand. 

The head of one $22.50 chain stressed the fact recently 
that he has 52 seasons instead of only four, which was of 
course his way of saying that the business was worked 
week by week. He added that scarcely a day went by 
that a package was not delivered to each of the company’s 
stores, indicating constant influx of new things and a 
steady sales effort in place of periodic splurges at the 
seasonal turns. 





Foster Frequent Style Changes 


The manufacture of clothing on a_ big-production, 
quick-distribution plan results in a certain tendency 
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toward the extreme in styles which is of course a deter- 
rent only to the conservative man who probably would 
prefer anyhow to buy his clothes elsewhere. Frequent 
stvle changes are one of the important stimuli for the 
textile industry and evidences of such changes in the 
men’s wear trade should be welcomed. The $22.50 stores 
may do much to foster even more frequent changes, and 
larger wardrobes. 

The officer of a chain organization said that many of 
their customers bought more than one suit at a time and 
that he was naturally willing to encourage such a trend. 
He said that his stores were constantly drawing new cus- 
tomers from among those who previously paid more for 
their clothing. Such men, on finding that they could get 
two or three suits at the price which they previously paid 
for one, were good prospects for multiple selling. 

In commenting further on buying habits, this clothier 
said that some of his customers bought four suits a year, 
disposing of each to the old clothes man at the end of 
12 months for $5. The salvage value of the wardrobe, 
$20 annually, was almost enough to pay for one of the 
new suits; the total outlay therefore each year repre- 
sented in fact only the purchase of three suits. 

If the $22.50 store inculeates such buying habits as 
these, it will do more than sell its 34 yards of piece goods 
per garment. It will lay a foundation of broader selling 
of men’s clothing in all the price ranges. 

Catalogue Houses Compete 

Catalogue houses are increasing the quality of their 
offerings to meet the competition of the chain store. 
Their sales appeal is equally good and their idea of mass 
production equally sound. In the $22.50 price range 
fabrics may be used which are priced by the mill from 
$2.00 to as high as $3.624. The $22.50 clothiers state that 
they can no longer risk fabrics below $2.00 because of 


eer a es 
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the competition of stores which sell garments for $19.50, 
$15.50 and even $12.75. In the present worsted period 
the necessity of paying at least $2.00 is fairly general, 
as the lower-priced woolens seem to have scant sales 
appeal. The direct sellers at the prices above named, of 
course fall in the same economic category as the $22.50 
lines and are part of the same picture in modern clothing 
distribution. 

Efforts to get some idea of the volume of goods dis- 
tributed through the old line clothier and his retailer, 
through the catalogue house, and through the retailing 
manufacturer with a chain of stores, met little success. 
The fact appears established, however, that from the 
fabric market angle the popular priced suit is easily the 
leader in yardage consumption. Looking forward to 
early 1930, it is the comment of many that the wealthy 
who may feel like economizing will buy the popular 
priced lines and the numerically great white-collar work- 
ing class which has long supported the $22.50 lines will 
continue to do so. 

The chains have free choice of excellent styles in mill 
showrooms because of the volume of their trade. Those 
who sell the higher priced garments have a problem in 
getting fabrics which will make it worth while for the 
economical-minded man to buy in the higher priced lines. 
Confined styles may be one solution for the maker of $40 
and $50 garments and some mills specialize on this. Sen- 
timent heard among the chain stores, however, suggests 
no interest in the control of a fabric or of a mill, and 
discloses belief that their buyers can work to best ad- 
vantage when given the run of the market and the op- 
portunity to pick here and there where price, quality, 
style and delivery all hit the needs of the situation right 
on the head. The ability of the chains to pay prices around 
$3.00 indicates that they are a factor to reckon with by 
all fabric makers and clothing distributors. 
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U.S. RAYON Output Ince: 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Sales 


Editor-in-Chief, TEXTILE Wortp 


AYOWN is still the infant prodigy of textile fibers 
—“infant” because it reckons its past in years 
while other fibers reckon theirs in centuries; and 
“prodigy” because it withstood two market crises in 1929 
and yet closed the year with a new record for production 
and consumption. 

The domestic output of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers last year was 123,130,000 Ib., an increase of 26% 
over the 1928 production. This figure checks closely 
with the prediction of 125,750,000 Ib. made in these 
columns a year ago. Details, by companies, with com- 
parative figures for past years, are given in Table I. 


Sales Close to Production 


However, the quantity sold is of more interest than the 
quantity produced. Actual records of a group of firms 
responsible for 82 of the domestic output show sales 
amounting to 97° of production, 


he use of this percentage as a 
factor for the entire industry 
would indicate a carrvover of a 


? 


than 3,500,000 lb.. 


regarded as a 


little 
which is 


more 
normal 
stock situation on today’s basis 
Importation of approximately 16,000,000 Ib. of rayon 
during 1929 brought the total apparent domestic con- 
sumption up to about 135,000,000 Ib. Imports, by 
months, for recent years are shown in Table IT. 
Percentage distribution of rayon among the various 
consuming industries has been stabilized—at least tem- 
porarily. Analysis of the sales, of firms which produced 
approximately 75% of the domestic output, as shown in 
Table III, reveals remarkably little change in 1929 as 
compared with 1928. The underwear trade holds its 
position as the leading consumer, accounting for 32% 
of the quantity produced by these concerns. In 1924, 
this branch of the industry took only 11% of The 
Viscose Co.’s product, and 4% of the output of the 


Du Pont Rayon Co. It showed consistent gains each 





year until it reached 32% in 1928—and held that level 
in 1929, The sharpest drop last year, as against 1928, 
was in silk goods, but even here the change was slight— 
representing a decline from 14% to 12.7%. Braids, 
elastics, etc.. increased from 4.6% to 5.6%. The re- 
mainder of the consuming trades showed no appreciable 
change in percentage distribution. 


Increase in Percentage of 150s 


Despite the general impression that there has been a 
sharp trend toward fine sizes, Table IV, based on infor- 
mation received from firms producing 759% of the 
domestic output, shows an increase in the percentage of 
150 denier, a slight increase in 300 denier and coarser, 
and a decrease in “others,” which classification includes 
sizes finer than 150. However, these manufacturers all 
produce viscose rayon, and the table does not include 
certain which have 
specialized on the lower deniers. 


What 1930? 


So much for the past. 

For 1930, TextTite Wor.p’s 
estimate of domestic production 
of rayon and other synthetic fibers, analyzed by compa- 
nies in Table I, is 162,350,000 lb., or an increase of 32% 
over 1928. 

This raises the perennial question: 
crease be absorbed? 

Fortunately, the argument has been simplified consid- 
erably. The question of the expanding use of synthetic 
fibers over the broad future is no longer debatable, 
except among a few irreconcilables who still think of 
the rayon development as the rayon bubble. 

This narrows the problem down to the question of the 
ability of the market to absorb the increased output 
planned for the next year or two without recurrence of 
temporary crises such as have developed from time to 
time during recent years—and which always do develop 


companies 


About 


Can such an in- 








in the adolescent stage of an 
——— industry. 

Table Il—Rayon Yarn Imports, by Months Statistically, the present situa- 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 tion is sound. The synthetic 
— ao aa oe ge fiber market withstood two sharp 
Januar\ 251,951 205,627 . . ’ ’ ; ’ Ce. ~ 4 Q? ry 24 - 
February 132:717 619,408 643-448 «861,339 «1,145,746 1.266.564 Price-cuts in 1929, with their re 
March 87.430 522,139 ‘1,257,034 1,757,208 1,079,582 1,454,040 «sulting instability and uncer- 
April 89,444 431,686 739,247 ver ere cea aes ete tainty, and closed the year with 
May 96,555 332,737. ~—- 769,477 _~—«*1,,785, 386 1,589, la Be ge : ae 
June.... 144664 308592 -—«857.912 1.312.912 820,809 ‘1,581,832 @PParently 977% of the domestic 
July 78,050 546,695 739,128 1,231,124 658,949 857,600 += output sold, with business being 
August 119,196 590,357 661,759 vaaerane aonee saan ase booked in good volume for the 

September 181,614 622,304 878,604 1,129,476 4, ,044,434 er a. ¢ Fo ireens ? 
Deseber. 170.120 825,223 «995.315 1,385,745 1,238,085 1.540.178 carly months of the year, and 
November 170,238 1,118,679 964,164 1,285,157 1,003,681 ‘1,083,370 += with no indication of an impend- 

December 190,008 877,064 1,023,096 1,764,368 1,758,882 1,162,088 ing change in price levels. 
Racal 1,711,987 7,000,521 10,126,277 16,222,545 12,753,989 15,902,860 Constant improvement and di- 
versification in the qualities 
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Meases 26°% 


'siWere 97° of Production 





Table I-TEXTILE WORLD’S Estimate of Domestic Production of Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibers 





1924 1925 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Viscose Co............. 28,000,000 35,000,000 37,000,000 
Du Pont Rayon Co..... 4,000,000 6,761,560 10,900,000 
TubizeArtificialSilkCo. 4,250,000 5,200,000 7,000,000 
eer 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 2,000,000 2,250,000 3,400,000 
RE cetera § Kcdeiiresg: < 0s bea is 
pe a ee 
pO EE a a en ee 
re eS ka Skt. cw be caw do 
SkenandoaRayonCorp. .......... ...... ah ee eta 
Belamose Corp........ ......... 675,00 875,000 
ec eee hd eee ae Se ke cee ge 
SE ee en ee 
Acme Rayon Corp...... ......... 322,665 400,000 
Other firms......... 600,000 500,000 500,000 
Total................ 38,850,000 52,209,225 62,575,000 


1927 
Lbs. 


41,000,000 


15,100,000 
7,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,450,000 


500,000 
2,100,000 


75,050,000 


1928 
Lbs. 


54,000,000 


18,231,000 
8,500,000 
5,000,000 
4,250,000 
2,100,000 

350,000 


tsecvr=n 8 oes 


1,150,000 
1,380,000 
1,500,000 

740,250 

500,000 


1929 
Lbs. 


62,000,000 
24,500,000 
9,500,000 
7,000,000 
5,375,000 
2,300,000 
3,850,000 
625,000 
750,000 
1,330,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
900,000 
1,000,000 


1930 
Lbs. 


70,000,000 
27,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,500,000 
3,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 
2,000,000 








97,701,250 123,130,000 162,350,000 





of synthetic yarns are opening up new outlets each 


year. 


be done on the basis of actual facts. 


Price cuts below 


Optimism is warranted. 

Nevertheless, the writer finds it necessary to strike a 
slightly discordant note. While reiterating his con- 
fidence in the almost unlimited expansion of the synthetic 
fiber industry, he believes that optimism must be tem- 
pered with thoughtfulness. He feels that rayon pro- 
ducers must exercise merchandising genius, if the factor 
of price stability—one of the greatest assets of synthetic 
fibers—is to be conserved. He sees, in the plans for in- 
creased output now under way, the danger of temporary 
“gaps” between production and consumption which may 
be sharper than any similar “gaps’’ that have occurred 
in the past. He is, however, not thinking of the next 
three months or six months—but of the next 
year or two, and possibly longer. 

To bridge these “gaps,” it will be necessary 
to keep a finger constantly on the pulse of the 


Table IV 


profitable margins should not be forced by temporarily 
increased competition. They help no one—and the con- 
sumer least of all. 


New Association Can Help 


In this situation, the newly-organized Rayon and Syn- 
thetic Yarn Association should be of invaluable assist- 
ance. It should develop fact-finding facilities through 
which members of the industry may be kept informed 
of the exact status of the production-consumption 
relationship. 

The writer hopes and believes that this association 
will become a great stabilizing factor—and thus take the 
“x” out of the rayon problem and contribute immeas- 





Percentage of Sizes Table III—Consumption of 


ame ; ; Produced* Rayon by Industries* 
market; to refrain from sub-rosa price cutting 
: : : : : 1928 1929 1928 1929 
at times when business is slow ; and, particularly, Per Per ‘cog se 
to balance production with apparent consuming Cent Cent Ci. Cans 
. : oe as ¢ : 150:denter........ 70.5 75.0 , 
demand. Certainly no division of the textile aes haa . Underwear 32.0 32.0 
. e he . . ae , é C ’ - 
industry is in a better position to maintain that jaaie... 11.5 12.3 a goods..... he = 0 
balance. The control of the output of synthetic Other deniers 18.0 12.7 Silk goods " 140 “: ; 
fibers is entirely in the hands of the manufac- 1 00 0 100 0 Braids, elastics,etc. 4.6 5.6 
turers. They need never experience a glutted rites fee a “Other knit goods” 3.9 4.3 
- 3ased on information from Woolenandw .d 0.7 0.8 
market. firms producing 75% of the ooren and worstec : 
ce a domestic output, but all operat- Miscellaneous... .. 5.0 5.1 
his does not mean that consumers should ing under the viscose process. 
not be given the benefit of economies in large- 100.0,100.0 


scale production. If, at any time, a lower price 
level is warranted, it is good merchandising 
to put it into effect. However, this should 
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*Based on figures from firms 
responsible for approximately 
75% of the domestic production. 
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urably to the further expansion of the synthetic fiber 


industry. 
Opinions From the Trade 


Having said his say, the writer 
executives in the industry itself: 

L. A. Yerkes, president, Du Pont Rayon Co.: “The rayon 
situation at the close of the year is, in our opinion, funda- 
mentally sound. 1929 has been an exceptionally good year 
for all manufacturers of rayon yarns, the consumption of 
the country having increased probably 30% over 1928, and 
there is no reason why the consumption in 1930 should not 


“yields” to a group of 


show a further reasonable increase. 

“On the other hand, the production of the country and 
the imports have increased very rapidly and there are fur- 
ther large increases due in the current year. There is 


always the possibility of overproduction, 
of rayon manufacturers guarding 
utmost importance. Concentration of 
facturers on improvement in standards 
do more to advance the rayon fields of 
thing 

‘The history of the broadening of the uses of rayon dur- 
ing the past year has been similar to that of 
New outlets have been found in both the knitting and weav- 
ing trades, largely in combinations with silk and cotton, 
which have been of benefit to and have broadened the uses 
of all three yarns. 1] 7 in our opinion, is bound to continue. 

‘The present level of prices of rayon yarns is extremely 
low and there is no justification for any lowering of the 
present rates. We look upon the present pr ice level as stable.’ 


and the necessity 
against this is of the 
effort by all manu- 
and in quality will 
usefulness than any 
other one 


former years. 


* * * 


Hiram Rivitz 


optimistic 


president, Industrial Rayon Corp.: “I am 
as to the outlook for the current year.” 


+ * * 
Leon H. Ryan, general manager, Delaware Rayon Co. 
‘The rayon industry enters 1930 with a fraction of the 


stock on hand with which it entered 1929. The past year 
of 1929 was a revelation to all producers with respect to the 
tonnage that was consumed, 

“Rayon is rapidly entering new fields every day and there 
is no question in our minds that a forecast for a substantial 
in consumption is conservative for 1930. 

‘The spring and summer styles all feature 
greater extent than before, including the trend towards the 
same material to be used in the same shades in our ladies’ 
wearing apparel This, as you probably have noticed, in- 
cludes the dress, hat, stockings, shoes, underwear and pocket 
book to match. 

“There are many other new ideas 
placing rayon in greater demand. 
any changes in the 


Increase 


rayon to a 


which are rapidly 

We do not expect to see 

price of rayon yarn during the year 1930.” 
+ ke -@ 

FF. Proud, general 


manager, New Bedford Rayon Co. 






“We are of tne firm belief that the year 1930 will be a 
banner rayon year, and that the demand will keep step with 
the present proposed rate of production. We expect no 
reductions in the trend of prices, and it would not surprise 
us at all to see an advance in price on certain grades and 
sizes. 


* ok ~ 
A. M. Carr, vice-president, American Enka Corp.: “In 
view of the many new and very beautiful fabrics that are 


being developed which are made wholly or in part of rayon, 
we feel optimistic as to the future consumption and demand 
for rayon yarns. These beautiful fabrics are due to a large 
extent to the great improvement that has gener rally been 
made in all rayon yarns, and it is our belief that, in view of 
this development, the 1930 production will be absorbed readily 
at satisfactory prices. 

“The seasonal decline in consumption general at this time 
of the year, we have not experienced to any extent to date 
and from our friends we understand that the slowing up 
this year is less noticeable than in previous years. This 
we feel, is a very definite indication of an increased demand 
during the coming year. 

“With all manufacturers endeavoring to improve the 
quality of their products, with consumption running ahead 
of last year, with no excessive stocks at present, and with 


prices stabilized at present levels, a satisfactory market is 
indicated for the coming year. 
“In our opinion, stabilized prices with constant effort to 


improve the quality of the product is the thing of prime 
importance to the trade generally. Competition in quality 
and manufacturing methods, rather than in price cutting, 
will, we believe, offer the greatest possible benefit to the 
industry. It will be our purpose in 1930 to merchandise our 
limited production on this basis.” 


* * * 


American Glanzstoff Corp.: “We notice a decided 
tendency toward increased cons umption of soft luster 
especii ily on the part of knitters; 
certain fabrics. 

“We have no doubt that the 
he at least as good as it was in the past year and that we 
must look for another legitimate increase of sales to all the 
textile industries.” 


cones 
also from the weavers for 


rayon business in 1930 will 


* * * 


A. M. Tenney, 


vice-president, American Bemberg Corp.. 
‘The outlook for 


1930 production of Bemberg is decidedly 
optimistic. Special effort will be made to meet the demands 
of those buyers who will necessarily scrutinize value and 
serviceability more closely in 1930. In 1930 American 
Bemberg will continue its policy to produce and to mer- 
chandise along lines that assure maximum profit for manu- 
facturers and distributors, and maximum satisfaction for 
consumers. A large increase in volume is anticipated— 
especially view of the fact that the new style silhouette 


necessitates an increased yardage.” 
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1929 World Rayon Production 
Estimated at 4.04,155.000 Lb. 


By J. Guthrie Oliver 


T WILL be noted from the revised table of the world 

production of rayon (Table I) that the output during 

1929 has exceeded expectations and that a total of 
404,155,000 Ib. is now substituted for the estimate of 
395,800,000 Ib., published in the Annual Rayon Issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp. The increase is almost entirely due to 
the enlarged output of various European countries where 
it was expected that the over-production crisis at the end 
of 1928 would have a slowing-down effect. The funda- 
mental cause of the increased production is without doubt 
the increased consumption in the Eastern countries, par- 
ticularly in China and Japan, while the steady importa- 
tion by the United States has allowed European pro- 
ducers to preserve a slightly more satisfactory state of 
affairs. 

It will be noted that Italian production has expanded 
in a very marked manner throughout the present year. 

sritish production has not expanded rapidly but the 
most encouraging factor of the situation is the knowledge 
that speaking generally there is now no tendency to in- 
crease stocks at the unhealthy level prominent in 1928. 

Owing to low costs of production French producers 
have been comparatively well placed during the last year 
and the large exports when read in conjunction with the 
almost infinitesimal imports reveal the true position in a 
very striking manner. 

Dutch home consumption is small indeed and the coun- 
try is virtually dependent upon the export trade which 
up to November was well maintained. 

It will be noted from Tables III and IV that the in- 
creased world production in 1929 was very largely in 
the viscose section. It was anticipated that acetate pro- 


Table I—World Production of Rayon by 





duction would expand more rapidly than has actually 
been the case but on the other hand slow but steady 
progress has been made by cuprammonium while collo- 
dion has lost ground slightly. 


Forecast for 1930 


The world rayon industry is at the present time in such 
a peculiar position that no one is willing to express 
any very decided views regarding the probable position, 
more especially in Europe, at the end of another year. 
The general indications are that the industry is slowly 
emerging from its troubles and that with better prices 
obtainable some measure of prosperity will return. It 1s 
however quite well known that in Europe, the old profit 
margin will never be regained and producers look for 
larger consumption to compensate for this. With rayon 
at a lower price level there are indications that this con- 
sumption will continue to increase, though the year just 
beginning may be expected to be a period of recon- 
struction. . 

There is little doubt that a number of small firms in 
all countries will pass out of existence and one may look 
for very wide extension of the policy of cartelization. It 
is probable that, quite apart from the United States 
where a large increase in production is assured, output 
in other countries will continue to expand. Home con- 
sumption in Europe itself may show only a moderate 
increase but demand from eastern countries and from 
South America should swell the world total consider- 
ably. There is no present indication of any immediate 
and large increase in the output of acetate rayon in 
Europe. 


Table Il KEstimated World Production & 


Countries Consumption of Rayon—1929 
(In 1,000 lb.) (In 1,000 Ib.) 
1926 1927 1928 1929 Produc- Im- Ex- Con- 
United States... 62,575 75,050 97,700 “123,130 Country tion ports ports sumption 
MMe c4 is esc 35,000 36,000 47,000 59,000 Austria 3,620 2,495 2,816 3,299 
Britain... . . 25,500 38,803 52,000 53,100 Belgium... 15,000 1,278 5,687 10,591 
Germany....... 26,000 31,000 41,000 45,000 Czechoslovakia.... 4,250 8,512 2,202 10,560 
France..... 17,500 21,000 30,000 37,000 France. 37,000 781 12,505 25,276 
Holland.. . 13,500 16,500 16,500 20,000 Germany.. 45,000 19,692 18,359 46,333 
Japan... .. 5,500 = 8,000 12,000 18,000 os Britain... 53,100 1,619 8,220 46,499 
Belgium... a os ane ge Table IV-——Estimated Production of Rayon by Holland. 20,000 3,240 19,512 3228 
Switzerland... 8,000 10,34 , , Countries and Processes—192 Hungary.......... 670 1,900 545 2,0 
Poland eoece 2,000 4,000 5,000 5,435 (I 1,000 lb.) “ Italy, : . 59,000 1,423 38,624 21,799 
Czechoslovakia. 2,800 3,500 3,500 4,250 s oth Dataak. 5.435 1.188 1,019 5,604 
Austria..... 3,500 3,500 4,000 3,620 Vis- Ace- Collod- Spain. 2,000 4,800 6,800 
Canada. 2,250 2,600 3,500 3,750 Country cose tate Cupra ion Total Switserland... 12.250 3,278 8,318 7,210 
Spain...... 300 1,000 = 2,500 = 2,000 Austria.... 3,620 3,620 Others... 1,000 4,593 5,593 
Brazil... - e 750 950 Belgium... 10,700 1,500 2,800 15,000 - - = en 
Hungary. . , ° ’ 600 670 Brazil. 950 950 Total Europe... 258,325 195,317 
All others 1,555 2,075 1,500 1,000 Britain... 40,920 11,360 820 53,100 Total Africa. . . 1,200 1,200 
eae oe oe Canada 2,813 937 3,750 China... 19,800 19,800 
219,080 266,868 344,550 404,155 Czechoslka. 4,250 4,250 India 8,145 8,145 
*Included in all others. France. 32,730 3,500 700 70 37,000 Japan...... 18,000 386 8 18,378 
Germany. 33,200 800 11,000 45,000 Others.. ; 871 : 871 
Greece 580 ; 580 —_—_—_ ——— aoe’ 
Table Il—World Production of Rayon by Holland 20,000 20,000 Total Asia... 18,000 47,194 
Processes Hungary... 670 670 Canada. 3,750 2,500 6,250 
ee Italy. 56,900 1,000 1,100 59,000 United States. . 123,130 16,000 139,136 
(In 1,000 Ib.) Japan 18,000 18,000 Others. . 5 1,082 1,082 
Process 1928 1929 Poland. 3,635 1,800 5,435 - -— - —-—— 
Viscose.... 290,470 347,298 Spain... 2,000 con 2,000 Total N. America 126,880 ._ 146,468 
Acetate. ee 25,100 26,097 Sweden 420 420 Total S. America 950 5,069 6,019 
Cuprammonium...... 13,950 15,920 Switz'rl'd. 12,250 12,250 Australia. 3,500 3,500 
Collodion.. . . 15,030 14,840 U.S... 104,330 7,000 2,300 9,500 123,130 ———  ————_ ———_ — - 
: = - - Grand totals.. 404,155 .. . 399,698 
Total.... 344,550 404,155 Total 347,298 26,097 15,920 14,840 404,155 
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Increased Acetate Yarn Output 


Demands Expansion of Consuming Markets 





By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLpD 


NTEREST in synthetic yarn development in the 

United States during 1930 will be focused to a large 

extent upon the cellulose acetate situation. Cellulose 
acetate yarn promises this year to assume an importance 
greater than ever before, due to the numerous rayon 
producers entering this field for the first time and to the 
constant widening of consumer markets. Acetate yarn 
output has grown by leaps and bounds of late, and the 
increase in production scheduled for 1930 will bring it 
still further into the foreground of the synthetic yarn 
industry. The following figures, which are only approxi- 
mate, illustrate the growth of the acetate division: 
domestic acetate yarn output in 1928 was 5,000,000 Ib. ; 
in 1929, 7,250,000 Ib.; while the estimated output for 
1930 is 13,500,000 Ib. 


What Are the Prospects? 


What are the prospects for assimilation of this output 
in the yarn-consuming industries? For purposes of 
perspective it might be well to briefly survey the develop- 
ment of cellulose acetate yarn in the American market. 
The Celanese Corp. of America is the pioneer in this 
field, and, up to date has dominated the market with 
little or no competition. Celanese production started in 
1925, with an output that year of 1,500,000 Ib.; increas- 
ing to about 3,500,000 Ib. in 1927, and to 7,000,000 Ib. in 
1929. Up to the summer of 1929, there was no other 
acetate produced domestically. Then American Chatillon 
opened its plant at Rome, Ga., and a short 
started The next 
which began pro- 
plant Dec. 1. The 
\merica, acetate plant at Meadville, Pa., 
is rapidly nearing completion, and production 
expected to be under way shortly. 


The estimated annual capacity of these plants follows: 


Rayon Corp 
time after 
entry was tlh 


producing acetate varn. 
DuPont Rayon Corp., 
ducing acetate at its Wavnesbure, Va.. 
Viscose Co. ot 


there is 


DuPont 
Chatillon 
Viscose 


Celanese 


Thus, the total capacity of the plants for 1930 is 
roughy 17,500,000 Ib., or more than double the estimated 
output of the year just In considering these 
figures, it should be kept in mind that they represent 
“capacity,” not production; the previously cited figure, 
13,500,000 as 1930 estimate may be taken as more in line 
with actual prospects. 


closed. 


Kven accepting the lower figure, however, we face the 
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question of whether the consuming markets will expand 
proportionately to almost triple their 1929 demands. 
Cellulose acetate producers, present and projected, are 
confident on this point. They look for no more than 
normal competition. The competition, they say, will be 
“constructive rather than otherwise,” and they base this 
contention on the following grounds. The chief aim dur- 
ing 1930 will be to develop new markets for acetate yarn, 
and new uses for acetate yarn fabrics. The producers 
are not interested in competition; they believe there is 
room and to spare for all. As one executive put it: “We 
can all move forward together. The acetate yarn con- 
suming market has only been scratched. Millions of 
pounds of yarn more than scheduled could go into these 
markets, if they were developed. We can’t develop all 
our markets at once; to do that we would need a regi- 
ment of salesmen.” 


New Producers of Acetate 


With regard to the new acetate producers, it must be 
kept in mind that expansion of these plants to capacity 
output will be gradual. It is unlikely that any of the 
new units will reach 100% production before mid-year ; 
it is even possible that the plants will increase output so 
slowly as to continue on a restricted production schedule 
throughout 1930. One producer discussing this issue, 
said he doubted very much that all of the three new 
plants aforementioned, would run 100% output this 
year. He believed 1930 would be an adjustment year 
rather than a production vear. 

This question will hinge largely upon consumer ac- 
ceptance, and that brings up the matter of new markets. 
The demand for acetate varn is growing steadily from an 
ever-increasing circle of industries. It has established 
itself in knit goods, especially women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, and more recently men’s half-hose. It is mov- 
ing forward in the broadsilk field, and during the past 
few months has made particular progress as a lining 
fabric for men’s suits and overcoats. Other consuming 
markets include circular knit underwear and flat knit 
fabrics. 

The prospects of acetate as a quality lining cloth are 
believed to be excellent, and the newer producers are ex- 
pected to push forward in the further development of 
this market. Already fabric manufacturers have come 
to recognize this yarn’s possibilities for lining; a con- 
siderable demand has been created, and the market is 
growing. 

The future of acetate yarn, would seem to lie largely 
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in the quality field. That, at least, is the view of the 
producers. The advantages of the yarn, especially even- 
ness of surface, evenness of dyeing and high wet 
strength, make it particularly well adapted to that ap- 
peal. During this year, acetate yarn producers are ex- 
pected to make a concerted effort toward trading-up. 
Already much has been achieved in this direction by 
Celanese, and it is believed that much more can be ac- 
complished. At present, the yarn is being used for 
numerous stylish fabrics such as twill, moire, and the 
satins. Panne satin manufacturers have found a good 
market for their acetate cloths, and are ready to increase 
their output of these lines. Satins are all regarded as 
important; these fabrics require the finest yarn, from 
75 denier down to 45. Satins woven from acetate yarn 
are rich and lustrous in appearance, and are very suit- 
able for formal wear. Other important products in the 
fabric field are ninons, voiles and taffetas and crepes, 





all being made of acetate, sometimes the synthetic yarn 
alone, and sometimes in silk or wool mixtures. Pro- 
ducers report that the mixtures have been well received. 

Bathing-suits also are becoming an important market 
for acetate. There was a fair demand from these manu- 
facturers during 1929, and this is expected to grow. 

The new entries in the acetate market are planning 
extensive promotional activities, ‘with the aim of further 
expanding current markets and developing new ones. 
One producer in particular is expected to do some vig- 
orous work in this line; this firm has been selling im- 
ported acetate for two years, and thus was already fa- 
miliar with the acetate market when the plant began 
production. The knowledge gained in handling the im- 
ported product will be of great value in promoting the 
domestic output, it is expected. 

All in all, 1930 promises to see much important prog- 
ress in the development of the acetate yarn market. 


Better Outlook in Wool Industry 


* 


HERE may be differences of opinion 

with reference to what the year 1930 
has in store for us, but, with few excep- 
tions, everyone engaged in the wool 
manufacturing industry will agree that 
1929 was one of the most unsatisfactory 
years the industry has had. Not only 
was the business itself unsatisfactory in 
volume and in price, but a constantly 
dropping wool market absorbed any profit 
there might otherwise have been and had 
a disastrous effect in every way. It 
caused severe inventory losses and in ad- 
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as they now are. It will, of course, tend 
to raise the prices of all American grown 
wools to proportionate amounts. In ad- 
dition to that, the Senate Bill, the pro- 
visions of which it is believed will be 
enacted in the final law, will give slightly 
higher protective rates on the finer yarns 
and finer goods and to the extent that such 
rates are effective they will make the 
market for such goods available to the 
American manufacturer and reduce the 
imports very considerably. Both these 
factors will therefore tend at least to 


dition to that upset the buyers. and stabilize the wool market and_ possibly 
brought about a most unsatistactory advance it. 
condition. 5 Stocks of merchandise are low—not 


As we look ahead now at the beginning 
of 1930, what do we find? Wool seems 
to be at the bottom, or near it, for it is 
on a basis about as low as that prevailing in foreign 
markets in 1913. In relation to the future prices 
of wool, there are two new factors which will have great 
influence in the trend of prices for 1930. First, there is 
the new method of handling a considerable portion of our 
clip. The National Wool Marketing Association is about 
to be launched. It is an altogether new method of han- 
dling and selling wool on a large scale. Its results, of 
course, are unknown, but it has the backing of the Na- 
tional Government and will be a powerful factor in the 
industry. Its purpose is to be a stabilizing factor in the 
wool market and, without any reference to its merits or 
demerits, it will certainly tend to bring about stability in 
the prices of wool and probably later on increase those 
prices. 

The second new factor to be considered in connection 
with wool market prices will be the enactment of the 
new tariff bill which the best informed men in Washing- 
ton believe will be effective about March 15. This will 
mean an additional cost on all foreign wool of 3c. per 
pound of clean content—if the foreign markets remain 
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only in the hands of the manufacturers 

but all along the line down to the retailer. 

Business has been done on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis, on the part of the buyers and on the part of 
the manufacturers. The Wool Institute which was founded 
two years ago, to help in the merchandising of our prod- 
ucts, is just beginning to be effective and is in a position 
to give the industry reliable facts about production, con- 
sumption, billings and general information about the in- 
dustry which was not available heretofore. With this 
information in the hands of the entire industry, the situa- 
tion can be looked at more intelligently and a feeling of 
greater confidence will be brought about throughout the 
entire field. 

While we have many troublesome problems to solve 
and no doubt 1930 will present many perplexing ques- 
tions, it seems to me that there is a better outlook than 
for some time in the past—low wool prices all over the 
world, cooperative marketing, the new tariff rates—not 





only on wool but on the manufactures of wool—and a 
better knowledge of the industry. Therefore, in spite of 
all the difficulties ahead of us, we have at least these 
favorable conditions which ought to give us renewed 
courage to go forward. 
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OF THE variable factors which 
determine the cotton crop, acreage 
is one which can most readily be 
controlled. 


OPE for any decided reduction in the 1930 cotton 

acreage appears to hang on three considerations : 

(1) That the Federal Farm Board can convince 
the farmer of the advisability of reducing acreage; (2) 
that the price at planting time will be lower than at 
present; (3) that the weather during the planting sea- 
sons will be very unfavorable. 

Acreage changes in any event are expected to be 
slight. Conditions in some sections of the cotton belt 
may be called a little better than normal and an increase 
is expected; in other areas sub-normal conditions exist 
and a decrease is the logical anticipation. Roughly, the 
better-than-normal territory is the Central Belt and the 
sub-normal section is Texas to a pronounced degree and 
to a lesser degree Oklahoma and North Carolina. 

There are many pertinent reasons that may be sug- 
gested as being conducive to no increase. As this is 
written at the turn of the year, they may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. New York March futures averaging December, 1929, 
about 2}c. less than the average of the previous year, 
Probably close to 50 points should be deducted to 
allow for the higher basis this season and the premium 
on the distant month. 

2. Gross income from cotton estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as lower than 
that of the previous crop which had 
an increase of only 3.2%, notwith 
standing the fact that the 1929 cron 
was about 500,000 bales larger than 
that of 1928. 

3. Drought in Texas which cut prob 


ably a million bales from the crop 
of that state and, according to 
H. H. Schutz, government. statis- 


tician of Texas, reduced the cotton 
income $100,000,000. 
4. Break in the market which 
finally dragged cotton prices down: 
together with a feeling of hesitancy 
about general business during the first quarter of 1930. 
Disparity of the price of farm products as contrasted 
with the manufactured which the farmer 
must buy. 
6. No prospect that the price at planting time will show 
any incentive to increase acreage. 


stock 


necessities 


7. Seemingly, a gradual narrowing margin of profit in 
recent years in many sections of the belt due to soil 
depletion, lack of adaptation of labor saving machinery, 
need for fertilizer, insect damage, and fixed charges 
from mortgages. 

8. A slowly changing credit policy by country banks in 
financing agriculture. 

9. Less foreign demand for American low grades, due 


g 
partially to the poor staple of domestic growths as 
contrasted with the increased quality and production 
of Indian cotton. A. H. Garside, economist of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, estimates that on a 
parity, American cotton is at present 2.45c. 
Indian, the normal spread, on a parity, being about 
three quarters ot a cent. 


above 


“Fairly satisfactory” is the expression that is now 
coming out of the South about the current crop which 
has been largely “sold as ginned.’’ There is some com- 


plaint about the price, and one may be justified in saying 
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Cotton 


By 
Oliver C. McQuage 


that the 1929 crop was not as profitable to the farmer 
as the one of 1928. The reasons: More acres but per- 
acre yield slightly lower than the average of the last 
10 years, although higher than last year; larger crop 
but lower average price received; more low grades and 
more untenderable cotton; lower estimated gross value 
(1,426 millions vs. 1,535 millions) ; roughly a 65c. post- 
war dollar, the equivalent of 22c. cotton. Some of the 
explanation of “fairly satisfactory” may be ascribed to 
the fact that the total value of all agricultural crops 
was 843 millions in excess of 1928—particularly frunt, 
garden truck, potatoes and hay, to name the items show- 
ing greatest gains. 

It may be doubted whether the farmer has made any 
“real” money since the 1925 crop, the tail-end of three 
bull years. If he has not made money, the question is 
asked why he has increased acreage. The answer is 
possibly two-fold: (1) The crop has been favorable in 
some segments and unfavorable in others: the present 
season, for instance, Texas had one of its poorest crops 
in history, both in per-acre yield and staple; the central 
belt had a better than average crop; (2) the sections of 
the belt that have most available lands for cultivation 
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Acreage Outlook 
for 1930 


have fared better on the whole than the weevil-stricken 
territory and in these sections cotton brings more money 
per acre than other crops, together with the fact that 
production costs are lowest in these areas. The point 
may be illustrated by stating the the 1928 acreage in- 
creases were largely “from Alabama westward” and that 
cotton in Texas is estimated to net on an average about 
$10 an acre more than any other field crop. 

It would seem a foregone conclusion that Texas will 
reduce its acreage, and Texas is a state where a 1% 
change means 186,000 acres. The total crop income this 
year in the Lone Star state is estimated at 130 million 
dollars less than last year, 100 million being charged to 
cotton. The increase last season—with a crop above five 
million bales (500 pounds gross), a higher price, and 
conditions being plus-normal as contrasted to minus- 
normal in the Southeast—was only 2%. This small 
increase surprised many in the trade, including the writer, 
who has spent several years in Texas. Three things 
seem to explain it: (1) The net equity of the farmer 
from the proceeds of the crop was not sufficient to 
stimulate much increase; (2) the per-acre yields and 
character of the crop in the older cotton growing sec- 
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ESTIMATES on cotton planting 
give the only index ahead of crop 
development to determine the new 
supply of the staple. 


tions of Texas make the production of that commodity 
less profitable; (3) the rate at which new lands in the 
southern and western portions of the state are broken 
up is not as rapid as is generally thought. Texas is 
still, however, the one great area in the United States 
which literally has “millions of acres available for cultiva- 
tion, especially cotton.” It requires a calamity like 1926 
for her to make a drastic reduction and only a small 
reduction may be contemplated for 1930. 

Aside from the statistical comparisons which this 
article has sketched in their bearing on acreage, there 
are two intangible features which are important. 

The first factor is a cumulative one. W. L. Clayton 
summed it up as a decline in the standard of living of 
the cotton farmer, post-war vs. pre-war. The trade 
press has from time to time carried branches of the 
main stem: Soil depletion; increased production costs 
through increased acres and decreased per-acre yields; 
need for better staple; one section of the belt “hitting” 
because of good weather while the remainder did not, 
with the result that a crop around consumptive expecta- 
tions is grown at any rate, and if the weather should be 
favorable over the whole belt, everybody goes down 
together ; high retail price of everything bought by the 
grower, from clothing to automobiles as compared with 
lose. to 20c. cotton; too many tenant farmers and too 
many absent landlords; too much credit granting based 
on the results of the previous crop rather than upon the 
minimum expectation for the crop against which the 
money is loaned; too much “ear stuffing” for the home 
constituents by southern Congressional representatives ; 
too much overproduction of cotton goods; too little 
diversification of crops there is plenty of choice. 

The other factor is something new to cotton: 
Federal Farm Board. This group is not envied in its 
task of getting the farmer to reduce his acreage. It is 
difficult to see how it has not unavoidably encouraged 
the grower to increase. It makes little difference 
whether one says or not that they “pegged” the price 
of cotton when they announced a loan of 1l6c. at the 
ports for % middling. The question is what the farmer 
thinks when he gets ready to plant. Eventually, as 
Chairman Legge says, the farmer may through education 
come to know that he may reduce 20% and receive the 
same amount of money for the crop. For 1930, however, 
it does not appear that the trade considers it bullish. 

Within 90 days the trade will begin to attempt to 
solidify its ideas on acreage. Credit conditions, labor, 
fertilizer sales, season in the ground, acreage to other 
crops, weevil hibernation and emergence prospects, and 
the market of course are items which will be scrutinized. 
It does not appear from past history that a slowing 
down of general business has much effect on cotton 
acreage, and if money is easier in the spring, it probably 
means that there will not be, with other basic considera- 
tions, any credit stringency for cotton planting. Neither 


The 


is it expected that there will be any loan orgy by country 
banks, because they are learning, the better ones at least, 
to have a greater regard for the character of paper in 
their portfolios. 
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Budding Modernism 


in Automobile Interiors 


By A. Henry Thurston 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


EW industrial products have been more susceptible 

to women’s influence than has the automobile. Most 

of the present day refinements in motor car design 
date from the time women took up driving in a serious 
way, which called for such items as_ self-starters, 
smoother driving, colorful exteriors and more pleasing 
interiors in the case of inclosed models. 

The same influence undoubtedly had much to do with 
the increased output of closed cars, which was 4,218,000 
last year, forming 87% of the total domestic production. 
A fair average for upholstery fabric consumption per 
car, including head lining and ceilings, is about 15 yd. 
The automobile industry therefore took approximately 
63,000,000 yd. of textiles, chiefly mohair, wool, and some 
rayon, for its closed car upholstery last year, which of 
course does not include the cotton goods yardage con- 
sumed in artificial leather, ete. 

After getting the type cars they desired, women went 
further afield and in many cases have transferred their 
interior decorating abilities from the home to the car. 
Style changes were then in order, and it is of interest to 
the textile manufacturer to note this trend. 


Changes are 
more gradual and 


less pronounced than in clothes, for 
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instance, and more closely parallel those in the furniture 
field—where the interior decorator also rules. The basic 
motive for the changes, however, is for the same rea- 
son—when a certain type of material becomes symbolical 
of mass production, the buyer with more money seeks 
something different. 


Pile and Flat Woven Fabrics 


The two major classifications of fabrics used in auto- 
mobile interiors remain as before, the pile fabrics and 
the flat woven fabrics. No statistics are available that 
would indicate the proportions in which these types go 
into use, but observation at the recent automobile show 
in New York leads to the belief that the latest cycle 
swings toward the flat woven materials. This is espe- 
cially true of the medium and higher priced cars. In this 
held were noticed broadcloths, bedford cords, whipcord, 
rayon, the newcomer, and a variety of patterned goods. 
Several of the latter are combinations of mohair, wool 
and rayon to secure varied effects. Other of these de- 
signed materials stimulate needle-point in fine designs 
suggestive of embroidery. The mass production cars, as 
a group, continue to use a good grade of mohair plush, 
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although in this class several veer toward the flat woven 
fabrics, to impart a “luxury touch” to the product. 

This swing towards flat faced fabrics is believed by 
many to be definitely linked up with the change apparent 
in furniture upholstery. For several years plush has 
formed the outstanding furniture fabric, but now silks, 
rayons, brocatelle, frieze and others have made great 
strides in the better class merchandise. The same change, 
apparent in the home, has been transposed to the car. 


Increased Variety of Types 


The types of fabrics used in automobile upholstery 
have increased greatly in the last few years, even in the 
range of the lower priced cars. At one time, and not so 
long ago, mohair plush, velour, broadcloth and two or 
three other staple fabrics covered the field pretty thor- 
oughly. Custom-built bodies have always furnished a 
wide field for the man who could afford to gratify his 
or his family’s whim in the matter of decoration, but 
well over 20 different types of fabrics are now offered 
on standard makes of cars, with rather a wide option 
left to the purchaser. 

Subdued shades continue to predominate in the mass 
production cars, but color has received more attention in 
the higher priced models. This has had its natural influ- 
ence on the upholstery, the interior often matching or 
harmonizing with the dominant tone of the exterior. Mel- 
low shades of blue, taupe, gray, mauve, green, and 
brown, lead in the order named in pile fabrics, while in 
face finished materials mauve and tan, in several tones, 
lead, with gray, blue and olive in some favor. Many in- 
teriors are built around a tri-color scheme, with the seat 
fabric one color, often a patterned fabric, while the ceil- 
ing, sides and back of the front seat are lined in another 
tone of the same color, and paneling in a third shade 
The last two are usually plain woven. 


Rayon Proves Its Worth 


In striving for the “newest of.new” body upholsterers 
have seized upon the figured broadcloths and rayons of 





Modern Closed Car Interior Showing 
Textile Treatment 
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Pickwick Corp., Pacific Coast Operator 


Interior of Compartment 
in Overnight Coach 


various types. The latter are the most recent invaders 
of the field and at present used in comparatively limited 
quantities, being confined to higher priced makes and 
custom-built jobs. Certain fabric producers have car- 
ried on intensive work on rayon fabrics and have evolved 
several varieties, one of the most successful being an 
antique moire, using a rep construction, with a heavy 
cotton filling and rayon warp. No reports of laboratory 
tests are available, but the makers subjected this ma- 
terial to a highly practical usage. Several New York 
taxicabs have been upholstered in this fabric and it has 
been a source of satisfaction to note that it outwore all 
other materials. Any fabric that can stand up under 
the grueling strain of taxicab travel will certainly give 
complete service to the private owner. 


Broadcloths in Use 


Broadcloths are admitted to have a soft feeling texture 
and look as if they were inviting repose, while rayons 
look a bit hard. The ease of cleaning rayons, however, 
forms a powerful argument. Broadcloths are very likely 
to spot or ring, while rayons, as a rule, can be cleaned 
with fluids with little difficulty. 

Producers expect a big increase in the use of rayon 
automobile upholstery because it so distinctly ties up 
with the “modern” movement—not using the word 
“modern” in a sense of angularity or oddity of design, 
but expressive of the faster tempo of present day life. 


The Motor-Bus Industry 


The motor-bus has gone in for art in industry in a 
big way, and it is a far cry from the jitneys of ten years 
ago to the modern transcontinental parlor coaches, with 
their sleeping and eating accommodations. Several of 
the mid-western and Pacific Coast lines have gone in 
for highly designed effects and are using good quality 
upholstery materials as well as decorative window shades 
and berth curtains. 
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Widespread Acceptance of 





Single-Process Picking 
and Long-Draft Spimning 


By Edwin D. Fowle 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


HIkN a single improvement simultaneously re- 

duces costs and improves the product, it is well 

worth looking into. Cotton manufacturers have 
shown during 1929 that they realize the validity of this 
axiom by their increasing adoption of the two most im- 
portant cotton-spinning innovations of recent years; 
viz., single-process picking and long-draft spinning. The 
industry originally labored under the impression that the 
most that could be expected from either of these proc- 
esses was a certain reduction in labor, floor space, and 
power. The early installations of equipment, however, 
have clearly demonstrated that improvement of the prod- 
uct is positively obtained. 


Single-Process Laps More Uniform 


The lap from the one-process-picking system is found 
to be more uniform in weight than the lap from the two- 
or three-process system. The variation from yard to 
yard has been reported by several mills as within one- 
half ounce above or below the standard, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last yards. Allowing a one-half- 
pound variation either way on the full lap, it has been 
frequently found unnecessary to reject more than 25% 
of the number which was formerly rejected on the two- 
process system. The resulting lap is found to be softer 
and fluffer, and hence in better condition for the card. 
It is reported that yarn breakage is appreciably higher, 
and that weave-room production is increased. 

Conflicting reports are heard regarding the amount of 
dirt which is removed by the single-process picker. Some 
mills claim more; others, less. This probably depends 
on the individual conditions. Theoretically, it would 
seem that the more open condition of the stock as it is 
fed to the final beater would permit the removal of more 
dirt. One mill, which reports a greater removal of dirt, 
lays the improvement largely to the fact that the absence 
of calender rolls—with their crushing effect upon the 
leaf, seed, and other foreign matter—leaves the dirt in 
larger particles and hence makes its removal by the 
final beater less difficult. The larger particles of leaf 
are also easier for the card to remove than is the finer 
pepper-leaf. One complaint has been heard to the effect 
that the single-process lap breaks as it is being put into 
the card, due to its possessing less cohesion. 

Elimination of the lapping on the finisher apron ob- 
viates the irregularity due to imperfect creeling. It also 
prevents the unevenness which results from the tendency 
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of laps to expand in the outer layers and thus to affect 
the evener motion by a bulk which is out of proportion 
to the weight. One critic of the single process has raised 
the objection that the elimination of lapping before the 
last picking operation prevents a paralleling of the fibers 
which is, he states, a natural result of the lap-forming 
operation. It is difficult to see, however, how any real 
paralleling can be accomplished in any picker when one 
considers that the fibers are free to turn in any direction 
while they are being carried by means of a draft of air 
from the beater section to the screens. 

Certain questions naturally enter the mind of the man 
who is contemplating the adoption of the single-picking 
method. One of these is, how, without the apron of 
the finisher available, can the rejected laps be disposed 
of. One mill has retained one of its old finishers to 
absorb these laps. The more usual practice is to feed 
the rejected laps to the bale breaker, sometimes using a 
special attachment for this purpose. The reduction in 
labor in the picker house raises a question as to how the 
cleaning of the machines can be accomplished. No dif- 
ficulty has apparently been encountered in this direction, 
however ; one overseer states that the reduction in num- 
ber of returned laps makes possible allowing more time 
for cleaning without any loss in the day’s total pro- 
duction. 

The prophecy has been made by J. Foster Smith, 
agent of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., that long- 





One of the First Installations of 
Modern Single - Process Picking 
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draft spinning will be standard equipment throughout 
the major portion of the cotton industry within ten 
years. Results obtained by the mills which have adopted 
long drafting seem to substantiate this opinion. Besides 
the elimination of roving frames—-with the resulting 
saving in labor, power, and floor space—the system is 
generally found to improve the strength and evenness 
of the yarn. 


More Cleaning of Spinning Frames 


Although more cleaning of spinning frames is neces- 
sary with the new system, it is eften found that the re- 
duction in number of ends down and in the amount of 
creeling affords the additional time required. Due to the 
larger roving bobbins which may be used on the spinning 
frame and to the possibility of running out the roving 
to the last quarter layer (because of the low speed at 
which the roving is drawn off), a reduction in waste 
is obtained. The flexibility of the long-draft system per- 
mits a wide range of numbers to be spun from one num- 
ber of roving. 

Some spinners have found that, although their aver- 
age break is better with long drafting, their variation 
in breaks is greater. One explanation for this may lie 
in their using unsuitable draft, too much twist, or ex- 
cessive tension in the roving processes. Other tests 





Another Single-Process Picking Installation 
Operating Satisfactorily 
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Three Long-Draft Systems Now in Use in This Country 










Elastix-Roller 


have shown that there is more variation in the breaks 
of fine yarns than in those of heavy yarns, although the 
average break in fine yarns is usually found to be higher 
than the average in similar yarns spun with ordinary 
draft. That the advantages of long drafting are not 
confined to the spinning of coarse yarns is shown by a 
study of the results obtained by fine-goods mills which 
have adopted the system; and that variation in break is 
not a serious problem is indicated by the number of 
mills spinning for the tire trade which are satisfied users 
of long drafting. 


Acceptance Increasing 


During 1929 American mills have shown a sincere 
and widespread interest in long drafting. They are a 
little late. The system was developed, and even used, on 
the continent of Europe nearly twenty years ago. It 
did not spread rapidly until after the war; but from 
about 1923 on, its acceptance has rapidly accelerated. 
England was nearly as backward as the United States 
in adopting the process, and for some years English 
builders of long-drafting equipment found a large part 
of their market on the Continent. The days of per- 
plexity and doubt should be about over. There are mil- 
lions of spindles now running on long draft which tes- 
tify to the value of the system. 

Doubters should bear in mind that the principles on 
which long drafting are based are strictly in line with 
every-day attempts to improve or maintain high quality 
of spinning. We adjust the distances between our draft- 
ing rollers for different staples in order to control the 
short fibers as much as possible and to avoid pulling on 
the long fibers before they are released by the back or 
middle rollers. The long-drafting aprons control these 
short fibers while they are free of the roller nips, and 
yet release the long fibers readily when they are caught 
by the front rollers. As in the case of many other im- 
provements, it is surprising that the idea did not occur 
to someone before. It is very probable that the first 
experimenters with these fiber-controlling aprons sought 
mainly an improvement in the spinning process, rather 
than a method for reducing costs. That fact should 
prove of particular interest to mills which do not adopt 
long draft because they are afraid of injuring their 
product. Unquestionably 1930 will. show impressive 
strides in the further acceptance of the system. 
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1930 Will Offer to 
Textile Industry 


Opportunity to Initiate 








Charles H. Clark 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Textile Research Council 


HI textile industry is going to have the oppor- 
tunity during 1930 to give an emphatic demonstra- 
tion of the fact that it is not a “backward” in- 
dustry, as industry is now defined by modern standards. 
The textile industry will be given the chance during 
1930 to put its hands in its pockets and either keep them 
there, or withdraw with them enough money to start the 
financing of scientific research upon a modest scale. 
The textile industry during 1930 will either exert itself 
to have Congress pass the Merritt bill to make available 
for scientific and economic textile research the Textile 
Alliance fund of over $1,300,000 or by its inaction will 
cause that fund to pass into government custody and be- 
come the prey of every Congressman who has a hobby 
that needs financing. 


Inventory of Institute Programs 


The textile industry, during 1930 must take definite 
inventory of the results of its institute programs and de- 
cide whether their style shows, statistical, cost and other 
educational work are capable of ever etfecting the needed 
balance of production and consumption without the addi- 
tional air of pure and applied technical research of a sys- 
tematic scientific character. 

The textile industry during 1930 must either adopt the 
scientific methods that have made great, in a compara- 
tively brief time, its rayon branch, the electrical, com- 
munication, automobile, chemical, photographic and avia- 
tion industries, and the older tanning, cement, metal and 
food industries, to mention only a few; or must frankly 
admit that, as measured by the yardstick of modern in- 
dustry, it is backward and intends to remain backward. 


Adequately Financed Research 


The industry's institutes and associations are expend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in coopera- 
tive efforts to expand sales and contract the wide margin 
between normal consuming demand and maximum pro- 
ductive capacity. 
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Organize 


One of the most encouraging features of modern sales 
expansion effort in textiles is recognition of the value of 
systematic research. Merchandising and market research, 
designed to show consuming capacity for specific goods, 
price ranges or least sales resistance, new uses for old 
fabrics, outlets for new fabrics, improved marketing 
methods, and proper budgeting of sales and production, 
is becoming quite generally accepted as an essential fea- 
ture of modern merchandising. Style research designed 
to indicate and anticipate trends of demands for textiles 
subject to the vagaries of Dame Fashion is also accepted 
as a necessary expense by those who would be leaders 
and not followers; linked with adequate sales and pub- 
licity research and their resultant campaigns such re- 
search has lifted many lines out of the competitive class. 

Economic Research Inadequate 

All these types of research are as clearly economic in 
their character as is the statistical research that is an es- 
sential basis of much of this effort. Management re- 
search, which is also being very generally utilized by pro- 
gressive textile manufacturers, is in large part economic ; 
but it becomes technical as soon as it interferes with ma- 
chines, processes and raw materials, and it is but a step 
from management research to applied and fundamental 
research of a systematic scientific character ; in fact, it is 
a step that cannot be avoided if scientific control is an 
objective. 

The new and very generakappreciation of the value of 
economic research that is largely the result of recent, edu- 
cational work of textile institutes and associations” can 
hardly fail to have made the thinking men of the in- 
dustry more research-minded in the broad sense, and 
more receptive than ever before to the value of funda- 
mental and applied scientific research—that technical re- 
search that has for its ultimate _ebjective the discovery 
of the basic facts regarding raw materials and precesses, 
the why of the things we are now doing and the how of 
things textile we would like to do, or that may be done 
through application of fundamental research yet to be 
undertaken. 

That may seem rather abstruse and impractical to a 
non-technical man lacking imagination or inventive ability, 
but so would have seemed predictions only a few years 
ago of the present development of the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry. However, space forbids any extended explana- 
tion here of the advantages and possibilities of scientific 
research, other than to remind those manufacturers and 
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Technical Research 


merchants who have been attempting to develop new tex- 
tiles and new uses for old textiles that they can never 
hope to make rapid further progress until they are willing 
to put their hands in their pockets and engage coopera- 
tively in the undertaking and financing of fundamental 
and applied scientific research. 


A Cooperative Plan Essential 


The cotton, wool and silk branches of the domestic in- 
dustry would have delved deeply into scientific research 
long ago if there had been producing units as large as the 
General Electric Co., American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. or United States Steel Corp., each of which spends 
annually from five to fifteen million dollars in pure and 
applied scientific research. Such large individual textile 
units, had they existed, would have engaged in such re- 
search independently as a matter of course. In the tex- 
tile industry, made up of thousands of comparatively 
small units, the cooperative route in fundamental tech- 
nical research is the only practical and logical one, for it 
may require lots of time and lots of money to produce 
substantial results ; but in the application of those results 
the various untts may maintain their individuality. 

The demonstrated ability of manufacturers to co- 
operate in economic research, at least up to the point 
where the operation of their plants or the pricing of their 
products are involved, affords ample ground for the be- 
lief that they will respond more generally and enthusi- 
astically than ever before to a practical and adequate 
plan for cooperative scientific research. 


Outside of National Association 


That such a plan should have its genesis outside of the 
leading national associations of manufacturers should not 
prove surprising, for, as has been noted and must be gen- 
erally appreciated, they have had their hands full in try- 
ing to solve the problems that appeal to a majority of the 
industry as being most urgent and important. It is most 
unlikely that many manufacturers, for instance, would 
have seriously considered fundamental or applied re- 
search of a technical character as short cuts to even the 
partial solution of the problem of balancing production 
and consumption, for the former is practically non- 
existent in this country and the latter has been but 
meagerly utilized. In addition to a considerable number 
of other textile men of scientific training, however, there 
are two organizations in the industry, practically all of 
whose members believe that the utilization of pure and 
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applied scientific research should have synchronized with 
the initial attack upon this problem. 


Chemists and Colorists in Research 


The oldest and largest of these groups is the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists ; the other 
is the Textile Research Council. They would be the last, 
however, to claim that fundamental scientific research 
would produce certain and quick results of commercial 
application, and they hold no illusions as to the difficulties 
involved in adequately financing such a program. 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has an enviable record of achievement in indus- 
trial research conducted by its research committee, headed 
by Dr. Louis H. Olney ; this committee acts through sub- 
committees, the members of which are not reimbursed 
for their work, and also through fellowships at the 
Bureau of Standards and other institutions, which re- 
search is largely financed by contributing members. 

Perhaps one of its most notable series of researches 
has been the development of standard methods for testing 
color fastness of dyed textiles. Largely as a result of 
the efforts of President E. H. Killheffer of the associa- 
tion to promote interest in scientific research, a committee 
has been appointed to study and report on ways and 
means of starting scientific textile research of a funda- 
mental and applied character. The expenses of the sur- 
vey have been provided for, at least in part, and the re- 
port is to be presented at the annual meeting next fall. 

While this group of research-minded men is not defi- 
nitely committed to any particular research plan, Dr. 
Killheffer and a number of his associates believe that a 
central research laboratory is essential, and that it will 
serve the industry most adequately if. in addition to 
fundamental research, it engages in applied research, 
testing, standardization and allied work, the latter provid- 
ing part of the financing for the fundamental research 
department and not conflicting with the latter in any man- 
ner. For such an ambitious initial program a fund of 
not far from a million dollars would be needed, and Dr. 
Killheffer and his associates, while recognizing the dif- 
ficulties involved, seem confident that, with able leader- 
ship, the plan can be sold to the industry. 


Textile Research Council Plan 


The Textile Research Council agrees that a great cen- 
tral research laboratory, or series of laboratories, ade- 
quately equipped, staffed and financed, should be the ulti- 
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mate goal, but, while organizing for that objective, it 
believes it advisable under existing business conditions 
to cencentrate upon a more modest plan that is an essen- 
tial approach to, and foundation for, fundamental and 
applied research and that they believe can be financed for 
less than $100,000 on a three-year program. The idea is 
inadequately termed a library and central source of textile 
research information, and is the fruit of three years of 
study of the whole subject by officers and members of the 
Council, and has the endorsement of many research au- 
thorities within and outside the industry. 

The plan recognizes the fact that scientific research 
must be slow, wasteful and inefficient, with unavoidable 
duplication of prior work, when the researchers lack easy 
access to records of previous and contemporaneous re- 
search. It also recognizes that lack of intelligent techni- 
cal abstracting and interpretation of textile researches is 
as effectual a barrier to their possible adaptation and ap- 
plication in the art by non-technical men as though their 
publication were prohibited. That is one of the chief 
reasons why so little of practical value has resulted from 
the numerous important researches of the British and 
other foreign textile research associations. The demand 
for research information thus interpreted and made avail- 
able will not be limited by the number of research men 
and laboratories in the industry, but by the number of 
persons desirous of knowing the why and how of things 
textile. 

The book part of the Council’s library plan will neces- 
sarily be of slow growth, but duplicate indices, bibliog- 
raphy and extracts of textile research in this and _ for- 
eign countries, will be collated as rapidly as possible. 
These will be made available to members on application 
in the form desired, and the records will be available for 
personal study. New textile research work and allied 
published information will be indexed and abstracted by 
specialists, and, in addition to a service similar to that of 
Chemical Abstracts, it is possible that regular publication 
of records and abstracts of the more important current 
researches may be made a feature of some of the busi- 
ness press. The most valuable part of the service to re- 
search men, however, would be frequent mimeographed 
reports on the subjects in which they are interested, and 
the preparation of bibliography, abstracts or photostat 
copies of research information available. 


This is necessarily an incomplete résumé of the service 


to be performed by this proposed central source of textile 
research information, but it should suffice to demonstrate 
that there can be no successful research program that is 
not based upon this foundation, and that while such a 
program is being organized, or entirely independent of a 
cooperative research plan, it can be made an important 
service to the industry. 


Will Give Plan to Industry 


The Textile Research Council is incorporating under 
New York laws to provide added responsibility for its 
expanded activities, has authorized the collection through 





sustaining memberships of a fund for promoting the 
library plan, and is working on new by-laws to be pre- 
sented for adoption at its spring meeting in April that 
will provide for the administration of a permanent 
foundation fund for pure and applied research, the by- 
laws also making provision for participation in research 
activities of every branch of the industry. 

These by-laws and the program to accompany them are 
being prepared as a service to the industry, and without 
any desire on the part of the Textile Research Council to 
“hog” the responsibility of administering them; in fact, 
the officers and members of the Council realize that their 
plan cannot become effective unless it has the support of 
the industry's leading men and organizations, and the es- 
sential part of the plan is that it is to be offered to the 
industry to make such use of it as it sees fit, but with the 
proviso that the Council will be willing to undertake the 
organization work if it is given the necessary moral and 
financial support. 


Certain Merits of the Plan 


Scientific textile research is too big a proposition, re- 
quiring too large financing and too much preliminary 
organization work, to be started full fledged by high- 
pressure promotional methods, yet the industry must 
start it in some manner if it is even to assume its rightful 
position among the most progressive and efficient indus- 
tries, and what is more logical and practical than that it 
should start with the building of the foundation proposed 
by Textile Research Council? When the whole industry 
is organized to promote this modest program it commits 
itself to the promotion of the major plan. That is one 
of the chief merits of this approach to scientific textile 
research. 

Another merit of the plan is that it does not demand 
large financing that might interfere with the support of 
established cooperative projects within the industry that 
have demonstrated their worth, and whose financing is 
none too easy during the present depressed period. 

The inauguration of the plan coincidentally with re- 
newed efforts to influence favorable consideration by 
Congress of the Merritt bill, or similar legislation, to 
make available for scientific textile research the large 
Textile Alliance fund, should exert beneficial psycho- 
logical effect at least. The supplicant who has started to 
provide for his needs is much more apt to receive favors, 
even of Congress, than he who merely sits and begs. And, 
last, but not least is the favorable national publicity that 
will be given to the textile industry for its courage finally 
to adventure in scientific research, and assume its rightful 
place with the most progressive of the country’s indus- 
tries. It can be proved, of course, that the textile in- 
dustry as a whole is not backward, but the cost of the 
necessary publicity would be far more than the few mil- 
lion dollars that will be needed eventually to give the in- 
dustry an adequate service of scientific research, and the 
latter should return tens of millions for every million 
expended. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Some Technical Comments 


on Wool Growing and Manutacturin 
By S. Kershaw, F. T. 1. 


E ARE glad to know that a real movement is 

on foot among wool growers and researchers in 

various parts of the world for the purpose 
of developing a thoroughly satisfactory wool clip. 
These men are seeking the elimination, as far as pos- 
sible, of all irregular, tender, mushy, and diseased wools. 
However, the completion of such a task we may not live 
to see; therefore, it is our duty now and for years to 
come to deal with the imperfect, and from it produce, 
to the best of our ability, yarns uniform and dependable 
in character. 


Crossbreds 


It is recognized that neither in production nor in use 
is all merino wool possible. There is a great class of 
sheep known as crossbreds, regarding the wool features 
of which we have little detailed information. Statistics 
rarely classify these wools; and, though they vary from 
28s to 58s in quality, one term only serves to describe 
them, unless the country of origin is added to the appel- 
lation. Because of this apathy there seem to be only 
lukewarm efforts to obtain uniformity in individual flocks 
and regularity of quality in fleeces. 

These wools are all of great use and come from sheep 
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with mutton propensities. They are in consequence a 
permanent product. They owe their place in the wool 
industry to refrigerators, in which sheep carcasses can 
travel half round the world and then be eatable. The 
heavy carcass of the Lincoln and Leicester is combined 
with the fine wool of the merino; and crossing, of course, 
has given us wool of all descriptions. What can be done 
in industry when dealing with a factor like this? It 
deliberately cuts right across all aims at uniformity in 
the raw-material wool, though of late years we see new 
types of sheep—such as the Corriedale—being estab- 
lished, and as a result more quality and uniformity enter- 
ing into the individual fleeces from out of the crossbreds. 

In crossing, the first few generations of sheep give 
wool of varied types depending on the difference between 
the parent sheep. Succeeding generations become more 
established, but insight and experienced judgment are 
needed when choosing animals for mating in the estab- 
lishment of a new type or breed. We believe that many 
sheep breeders possess the skill needed; at the same 
time we are convinced that further education and infor- 
mation ought to be secured in this most important work. 
It is not sufficient for a ram or a ewe to be big or 


possess certain features; their progeny should be 
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watched, and upon the character of these the parents 
should be judged. The microscopic appearance of the 
wool fibers, the shape of their cross-section, should be 
known; and from those which in industry are found to 
be of good spinning value and possessing the factors 
which appeal in retail selling—softness and _ pliability— 
should the future generations of sheep be bred. 


Worsted Drafting 


While everyone is firmly convinced that wool is best 
combed with heat, the belief is held invariably that wool 
is best drawn cold or cool—at least, we hear of no firm 
which draws and spins the material with heated rollers 
or carriers; but that is a thought in passing. 

Industrially, drafts are limited; scientifically, they are 
almost unlimited in amount. If fibers remain under 
perfect control by reason of drafting rollers perfectly 
cylindrical, long drafting may be practiced. However, 
dealing with the subject from the research standpoint— 
i.e., double drafting—the former remarks 


regarding 
single and double combing are significant. 


If, by closing 
up the pinning, we attempt to gain the double-combing 
effect in one process, we fail, because the wool resists 
the action. A similar effect results with high drafting 
between one set of drafting rollers. To secure the 
results obtained by double drafting, three pairs of rollers 
and two attempts at drafting are made. The first draft- 
ing is on established lines; the second meets new condi- 
tions of material in work by the use of tentative twist. 

Double drafting has been practiced for a long time, 
though not on the same scale or with the same effect in 
view as the B.W. and W.R.A. Every gill box double 
drafts the material more or less—more in the case of 
sheeter preparers, and less in the case of can preparers 
and drawing gill boxes. Years ago, porcupine boxes 
were made to operate the wool twice in the same ma- 
chine; and, really, there is no reason why this should 
not be done in machines where twist is dispensed with, 
and adequate fiber control arranged. Looking at the 
matter a little closer, however, we reason against double 
drafting, especially when carried out at the spinning 
frame, bearing in mind the present-day demand for uni- 
form yarn, or yarns which reach the standard of filament 
rayon yarns 


In double drafting we cut out doublings, and we need 


bigger machines, owing to the slow speed of certain 
parts; €.g., back rollers 1, middle roller 6, front roller 
36. We do not wish to discourage anyone who seeks to 


improve the making of yarns, but dealing with a subject 
like this, one cannot pass lightly over suggested altera- 
tions which tend to produce worse instead of better 
yarns. The 
WMportant 


character of the ultimate product is all 


Value of Ageing Tops 


One ot the greatest boons that could be given to the 
industry is an “artificial” ageing of tops. Ninety per 
cent of un-unitorm yarns are made by using new tops, 
and we live in days when it is said that we cannot afford 
to carry stocks (but would it be truer to say that we 


cannot afford not to carry stocks?). What is to be done 


in the matter? It is computed that the value of storing 
tops three months is about 3% increase in value, or 
about 12% per annum; 2° 


© is gained in spinning value 
and 1% in burling and mending economies. Storing of 
tops adds 4 counts to the spinning limit, yet few spin- 
ners carry big weights of tops. 

Recent developments include the use of vita-glass 
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roofs in bleaching wool. The greatest drawback to this 
is the uncertainty of the weather. Those who adopt 
this method have to be ready to use the hydrogen- 
peroxide bleach when the sun fails to show itself. 


Drawing Improvements 


In worsted drawing, the new porcupine drawing 1s 
being improved and stabilized. There have been difficul- 
ties to overcome in making this drawing to accommodate 
all classes of wool, but the makers claim that the model 
now made satisfies them, and they are prepared to guar- 
antee its success. They have even established it on new 
lines for those who wish to use either flyer or cap spin- 
ning to follow. The last machine—the rower—is now 
made as a combination porcupine-cone box; i.e., the 
drafting part is on the new porcupine principle, but the 
front part of the machine is arranged to twist the slub- 
bing and wind it on to bobbins on the cone principle. 

There has also been made during recent months the 
first combination O.P.S. cone gill box. This is to deal 
more accurately with short, fine wools, and to retain per- 
fect fiber control in the early drawing processes. It is 
also interesting to know that there has been a real 
demand for both O.P.S. and intersecting gill boxes in 
England during the last year, one firm having made 40 
intersecting gill boxes for the home spinners. For a 
long time these machines have been offered by the ma- 
chine makers and recommended by technologists, but 
only very recently has there been a response on the part 
of the industry. 

Spinning and twisting frames are also being improved. 
These are now fitted with the change-speed-gear mech- 
anism which is part of the equipment of the new 
“Primus” frame. It enables an extensive variation in 
frame speeds to be made without changing the pulleys. 
To change the speed of the frame, it is only necessary 
to substitute a larger or smaller wheel on the end of 
the cylinder shaft according to whether a higher or lower 
speed is required, and put the jockey pulley into gear. 
The whole of the parts are accessible for this purpose. 
\s the speeds of spinning and twisting frames are largely 
governed by the amount of twist required and the counts 
of the yarn, the mechanism is helpful to satisfactory and 
economical production. 


Spinning and Twisting 


In the Universal twister, radical changes have been 
made in the trapping motion. Hitherto, too much control 
has been left to the operative in this respect. There are 
single thread detectors which instantly stop both the 
roller and the spindle concerned when any end breaks, 
with a precision that leaves a length of yarn behind the 
rollers long enough to tie up the new threads, simply 
introducing a single knot into the combination. In the 
old type of machine it is necessary for the twister on 
stopping the machine, to depress a lever arm on to the 
belt of the pulley driving the wiper or rocking shaft. 

\ small attachment is now included in twisting frames 
which will be welcomed by all overseers, whereby the 
poker chain rod may be fastened back when alterations 
to the lifter motion are necessary. The old method of 
tying back the rod with string was always unsatisfactory. 
A further supplementary device enables alterations to be 
made in the lifter traverse without altering the position 
of the monkey between the two levers. 

The lifter runner, working in contact with the heart- 
cam, is made octagonal in shape, each of its eight sides 
varying in distance from the axis on which the runner 
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moves. In action, the runner is moved one-eighth of a 
revolution for one complete turn of the heart shaft, the 
movement being effected when the well of the heart is 
adjacent to the runner. Thus, while the traverse or pick 
of the lifter remains constant in length, it is raised and 
lowered slightly in cycles of eight. The effect of this 
is to put fewer rings of yarn adjacent to the rims of 
the bobbin than in the intermediate parts, which gives 
a roundness to the full bobbin at the top and bottom, and 
prevents yarn from unraveling from the bobbin heads. 

Winding machines have also received attention re- 
cently; and one important feature is the mechanical 
inspection of the yarn effected by the provision of suit- 
able tension devices and slub catchers. Various types 
of clearing devices can be applied to machines in direct 
relation to the class of yarn under treatment. The great 
advantage of removing all slubs and weak places at the 
winding machines has a marked and greatly beneficial 
effect on subsequent processes. 


Weaving Improvements 


A new shedding motion has been introduced on to a 
dobby loom which has no lever on the low shaft, no 
shedding rod, and no T-lever behind the machine. No 
alteration has been made to the main levers of the ma- 
chine, or to the method of adjusting the connecting rods 
to the pulling bars; but the system of actuating the main 
levers is altogether different. 

There is one cam at the front of the machine and a 
similar one at the back. They are almost circular in 
shape, but they impart the necessary motion to the main 
levers, as they are mounted eccentrically on the shaft. 
As both cams work in unison, the working pressure of 
the machine is halved. The working face of each cam 
comes into contact with an anti-friction bowl in the center 
of the upper arm of a right-angled lever. The fulcrum 
of the lever is at the top of the vertical arm, the hori- 
zontal arm being coupled to the other at the elbow. The 
end of this arm is fixed to the center of the main lever 
of the machine; and in this way, the movement of the 
cams is imparted to the main machine levers. As the 
cam only makes one revolution for two picks, there is 
a dwell at the outer and inner end of the stroke, each 
being of the same duration. The most balanced setting 
is to have the center of each dwell opposite the center 
of the. anti-friction bowl when the crank is at its back 
center. This produces an even shaft movement as the 
crank traverses its top and bottom sweep. 
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The whole arrangement is more compact than in those 
looms where the shedding rod is used, and there is much 
less danger of an accident, as the driving sprocket is on 
the inside of the balance wheel. If any particular kind 
of dwell is required, it can be obtained by fitting specially 
made cams, where the dwell formed by means of the 
ordinary shedding rod may be altered only to a limited 
extent. 

Pencil Stripes 


In the Huddersfield district of England present indica- 
tions suggest a return to simpler types of fabrics with 
small, neat, and unobtrusive hair-lines or pencil stripings. 
Much careful study of detail is necessary if attractive 
sellers are to be produced. In the first place, tasteful 
effects can never be built from clumsily built stripe 
effects. This mistake is usually caused by the applica- 
tion of a thick end instead of a fine one. It is recom- 
mended that the manufacturer select a long-staple, high- 
class cotton yarn, preferably mercerized and having a 
count between say 2/80s and 2/100s, according to the 
effect desired. Yarns of this type have been found espe- 
cially serviceable for the production of high-grade suiting 
stripes, possessing the requisite amount of luster and, 
what is much more vital, a uniform degree of levelness. 
An unevenly spun yarn loses much of its value as a 
decoration, spoiling what would otherwise have proved 
a very pleasing style. There being usually only a few 
ounces of striping material used in a piece, the question 
of price should not be allowed to control the choice of 
yarn. 


Regulating Stripe Ends 


There is a simple attachment known as the “wave 
motion’’ by means of which stripe ends can be regulated 
to any degree of flatness up to approximately 10%, as 
compared with worsted, so that once the required amount 
of overlap for the cotton ends is determined the same 
conditions can be repeated as required. The use of this 
motion will be found a distinct improvement on other 
existing methods, as it effectively solves the problem of 
whether a separate striping roller is preferable to hav- 
ing the striping ends dressed on the beam. In the former, 
the question of tension is left entirely to the overseer. 
3y having the stripes dressed on the beam with the 
worsted, the responsibility is merely transferred to the 
dresser, with possibly a greater risk of error prevailing. 
A wave motion precludes errors of judgment and reduces 
to a minimum the risk of faulty production. 
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Modified Axminster Showing In- 
fluence of Chinese 18th Century 


URING the last year, the so-called American- 
Oriental type of domestic rug has appeared in 
volume in the market and has firmly established 

itself in the requirements of the trade. The primary 

purpose of these rugs is to interpret closely in machine- 

made rugs the patterns, colors, finish, and appearance of 

the hand-knotted Oriental fabrics. 
There are two general classes of American-Oriental 

The first class is of the modified Axminster type, 
in which the patterns are brought through to the back as 
in true Oriental constructions; the class is of 
jacquard weaving with a plain Wilton back. The best 
examples of the first class so closely resemble Oriental 
fabrics that examination not distinguish 
them from the genuine. Actually, they are likely to be 
made of yarns and dyes of such excellent quality as far 
to surpass in beauty and durability any except unusually 
good modern Orientals. The backs are flexible, as with 
true Orientals, and the finishing process for securing 
luster is identically the same as for the latter class of 
fabrics. The luster, also, is equally permanent. The 
jacquard type of American-Oriental does not possess the 
pattern on the back, nor the hinge-like flexibility of the 
Oriental rug, but the top has very much the same ap- 
pearance. <As to beauty of pattern and luster, where 
these have been well cared for, the effects are very good 
indeed. Naturally, this rug does not appear in the 
higher price ranges assigned to the pattern-on-the-back 
type, which are also much heavier in construction. 


rugs. 
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Modified Axminster Types 


The American-Oriental rugs of modified Axminster 
type are not limited as to the number of colors which may 
be employed in their design; hence it is possible to util- 
ize any Oriental patterns, and to copy closely designs car- 
rying from twenty to forty colors. The types of patterns 
used are most frequently Persian and Indian, with some 
Turkish and Chinese motifs. The number of knots per 
square inch may be as high as 70, which makes it possible 
to copy quite accurately many designs of a fairly “fine” 


character. Museum pieces form the subjects for many 
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Kashmir Rug with Modern Sarouk 
Design—Wilton-Back Fabric 


American-Oriental designs and the types chosen include 
open, semi-open, and all-over patterns. With ground 
colors in blue or in certain shades of red, a most brilliant 
luster and depth of feeling may be obtained. These two 
colors seem to gain unusual richness in the lustering 
process. 

The above remarks apply in general to the jacquard 
or Wilton type of rug, except that six to eight colors are 
all that can be successfully woven on the jacquard car- 
pet loom. Consequently, patterns and colorings have to 
be modified accordingly. 

The illustrations show varieties of rugs of the 
American-Oriental constructions which are produced by 
one of the large carpet manufacturers and which are 
typical of the best examples of these fabrics. The re- 
tail price ranges are from about $180 to $225 for the lux- 
urious pattern-on-the-back rugs in 9x12 size; and from 
about $150 to $170 for the Wilton constructions in 9x12 
size. 

As to manufacturing details, the rugs must be woven 
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of wools which lend themselves to the lustering process. 
This is, essentially, a chlorinating treatment. Not all car- 
pet wools are suitable for this process. The yarns must 
be heavy so that the loss of short fibers in the chlorinat- 
ing treatment will not leave a flimsy and unsatisfactory 
product. The dyes employed are preferably chromes. 
These dyes are relatively difficult to apply, but, when 
properly chosen, yield colors faster to washing and light 
than any other class of dyes. 

The rugs are woven, usually partially sheared, and 
then chlorinated for lustering purposes, and dried. The 





Kashmir Rug Adapted from a 16th Cen- 
tury Persian Vase Carpet—Wilton Back 


final shearing is accompanied by a mechanical treatment 
which imparts the Oriental finish to the fabrics. In all 
respects, the methods followed are like those employed 
in the manufacture and finishing of hand-knotted Orien- 
tal rugs. And there can be no question that there re- 
sults a far better product than can be obtained at any- 
thing like the same price in the hand-knotted Oriental. 

When these rugs first appeared on the market, it was 


February 


BECAUSE of the beauty and durability of 
American-Oriental rugs there has resulted 
during the last year an increased apprecia- 
tion of their decorative and utilitarian value. 
Mr. Knowland, vice president of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., describes typical 
American-Oriental rugs and outlines the 
methods employed in weaving and lustering. 


common practice for the manufacturers to send them for 
chlorinating and finishing to some of the many plants 
which receive Oriental rugs in the “raw’’ and luster and 
finish them. During the last year, however, most of the 
larger manufacturers have equipped their own finishing 
plants to do this work. Since the lustering effect is only 
a superficial surface change of the wool fiber, by oper- 
ating under good chemical control the finishes are quite 
uniform, and result in absolutely no damage to the fibers. 

Many inquiries have developed as to the permanence 
of this lustered finish. Since it is identical with that 
usually employed on Oriental rugs, the same degree of 
permanence is obtained. If the colors have been care- 
fully selected, the rugs may be cleaned without loss in 
sheen or brilliancy by washing with soap and water. 

Rugs of this type, whether Oriental or American- 
Oriental, may lose part of their luster through a film of 
dirt collecting over the tiny fiber surfaces. When this 
occurs, a simple wash will entirely restore the original 
appearance. 

The industry believes that the great beauty, luxury, 
and durability of these new fabrics will result in an in- 
creasing appreciation of their decorative and utilitarian 
value on the part of the public. 





Modified Axminster Adapted from a 
Persian Ispahan of the 16th Century 
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Will Woolens Come Back in 1930? 






By W. H. Butler 


New England Editor, TEXTILE Wor.LpD 


Woolen bese 
Trade \ WorstTec 





To Whom Will He Give It? 


T IS not the intention of the writer to play up one 

section of the wool industry against another. Manu- 

facturing opinion is nevertheless sharply divided as 
to relative prospects this year of the woolen and worsted 
divisions. The big textile game of the year has opened; 
the old plebeian woolen industry is in the field against 
its young and patrician opponent. Matched closely in 
training and reserves, which style of play will bring the 
victory © 


Helping the Under-Dog 


On the principle of helping the under-dog we may 
possibly allow our sympathies to overstate the case for 
a woolen comeback, without prejudice, however, to 
worsteds, which, when all is said and done, remain the 
distinctive fabric for prosperous America. 

Woolens had such a positive year-end slump that any 
attempt to restore confidence may be considered neither 
untimely nor unnecessary. On the basis of 1929 wool 
consumption, the woolen debacle seems to the unin- 
formed almost incredible. Wool consumption was sur- 
prisingly large in 1929 because worsteds were busy ; were 
the situation reversed, wool consumption would move in 
an opposite manner, the reason being that the woolen 
branch utilizes a large percentage of wool substitutes 
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of many kinds, rags, clips, mill wastes, rayon wastes, 
noils, cotton comber and strips. 

The wool industry is like a one-armed man in a two- 
sleeved coat; it has more equipment than it can handle. 
As the semi-obsolete machinery in the industry becomes 
replaced by modern machines, the conflict within the in- 
dustry will intensify, forcing the inefficient out of busi- 
ness and resulting ultimately in a machine balance 
between production and consumption. 


Killing Ineffective Units 


What can be done for the woolen branch? We might 
start another World War for its benefit; failing that, 
the element of strife, which is the spirit of competition, 
operative within the woolen industry will kill off the 
ineffective units. This is actually taking place, having 
been particularly noticeable in worsteds in 1928 and in 
woolens in the last part of 1929. 

Industrial warfare, which is a struggle for the avail- 
able markets, is not only keen among competing mills in 
the woolen branch of manufacture, but is seen on a larger 
scale and with no less intensity between the two big 
branches of wool manufacture, woolen and worsted. 

In surveying prospects for wool manufacturing we are 
taking for granted that the woolen and worsted branches 
under present conditions cannot in one and the same year 
enjoy an equal measure of manufacturing prosperity. 

During the closing months of 1929 the woolen indus- 
try failed so signally of successful operation that by the 
end of the year 60 or more mills had closed down indef- 
initely. The American Woolen Co. led in the recession. 
with 16 mills shutting down. The list, geographically 
and in part, is as follows: 


Massachusetts 25 
Maine 9 
Rhode Island 6 
Connecticut 6 
Vermont 3 
New Hampshire 5 
New York > 
Michigan ] 
Virginia ] 
Total 61 


A few of the above mills operated on both woolen and 
worsted fabrics. 


The Manufacturing See-Saw 


The year 1928 was a good volume year for woolen 
manufacture and the year 1929 was a poor year. Little 
more than this is shown by statistical survey and to 
infer that the woolen branch of manufacture is breaking 
down without chance or prospect of a return to normal is 
an expression of opinion only. 

It will be convenient to take for comparison Septem- 
ber, October and November records for the last four 
years ; and what is suggested in a broad way is that, while 
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1928 was a good year for woolens and 1929 a poor year. 
the situation was merely the reverse of worsteds, which 
had a poor year in 1928 and a good year in 1929. This 
see-saw is common enough in wool manufacturing and 
in the main is a reflection of the changing mood of public 
demand. 

Taking the September-November period for the last 
four years, machine-hour activity for woolen spindles and 
cards is shown herewith on the basis that 100 would rep- 
resent the entire woolen machinery in place operating on 
full eight-hour day capacity: 1926, 84.5; 1927, 81.2; 
1928, 86.6; 1929, 76.1. 

During the last three years woolen activity in Decem- 
ber showed an average decline of 3.5% compared with 
the average November figure, from which it may be 
inferred that December activity in woolens is likely to be 
around 69%, which figure would be 1.3% above July and 
August in 1926, the last low point for woolen manufac- 
turing during the past four years. 


Outlook for Woolens 


Woolen manufacturing is now at the low point for the 
last four years, and, while further recession is not impos- 
sible, a distinct turn for the better in production seems 
probable for 1930asa whole. The following are 11 reasons 
for believing that woolens will win the game this year— 
some good, some poor, some possibly irrelevant, but taken 
as a whole of sufficient force to warrant careful appraisal : 

(1) With less flamboyant optimism ruling in 
1930, more moderately priced woolens will have the 
advantage on a generally reduced buying power. 

(2) Raw materials for the woolen industry are 
on a low level and in sharp contrast to inflated prices 
paid for noils and mill wastes in 1928 and the first 
half of 1929. 

(3) Shutting down of a number of woolen mills 
leaves those still in the running in a better position 
for regular activity. 

(4) The run on worsteds has aroused woolen 
manufacturers to the need of better styling and 
larger use of effective coloring as factors in their 
struggle against worsteds. 

(5) Other things being equal, a woolen mill is 


Curtailment Has Improved 


Textile Situation 


T IS a comparatively simple matter to 

describe the past year, 1929, but it is 
not so easy to correctly prophesy or fore- 
cast conditions arid developments that are 
ahead of us in 1930. 

The textile industry has recognized 
that the previous rate of production has 
been on a much more liberal scale than 
the demand has warranted, and the mills have accord- 
ingly, with more or less unanimity, begun to curtail pro- 
duction. This has in a way corrected a situation which 
might have become serious, but which now has taken on 
a much more favorable and hopeful outlook. 

The margins of profit have, of course, been exceed- 
ingly close, and for the most part quite unfavorable, but 
the promise of a better balance between production and 


President, 


By Clifford J. Swift 


Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of 
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a cheaper proposition, involving less capital outlay 
than a worsted mill. It can also convert its raw 
material into yarns much more readily and quickly 
than can a worsted mill. 

(6) There is a large quantity of short Texas fall 
wool and domestic merino noils available at abnor- 
mally low prices. 

(7) While the passage of the tariff as amended 
by the Senate placing high rates on wool substitutes 
can hardly meet with the approval of the House, and 
in any event may be vetoed, yet if a higher tariff 
rate on substitutes becomes law it would have little 
practical effect in 1930 owing to large carryover of 
noils and wastes and adequate supplies of domestic 
rags, plus the continuous output of the worsted in- 
dustry and normal rag collections in the United 
States. 

(8) Woolen mills can use merino wools, whether 
domestic or foreign, at price par with worsted mills, 
but worsted mills using tops combed from foreign 
crossbred wools (the domestic clip providing an 
insufficient supply of crossbreds) are handicapped 
more than is generally recognized by the clean con- 
tent tariff in force, which operates to place a higher 
tax on the crossbred than on the merino wool. 

(9) There seems to be no essential reason why 
the prospective buyer of a suit of clothing should 
choose worsted instead of woolen. It is questionable 
whether one man in twenty knows the difference. 
The appearance of the fabric, its feel and then its 
price determine the sale. 

(10) Wool substitutes are now on an attractive 
competitive basis for woolen use, the best sorts of 
threads, cards, noils and knits being off 31% as 
compared with a year ago while wools for the 
worsted manufacturer have declined about 24%. 

(11) The slump in woolens has occurred at the 
cloth end of the industry, in the manufacture of 
fabrics meeting competition from worsteds, but there 
is a considerable section of the industry unaffected 
by worsted competition, covering felts, heavy over- 
coatings, lumber men’s carpet yarns, and 
similar materials. 


socks, 


Georgia 





consumption, and the small supplies in the hands of the 
consumers of textile products, makes the outlook for 
the future more favorable. 

There is still too much selling upon the part of the 
mills without an actual knowledge of their costs. If this 
situation is corrected and the mills will acquire the habit 
of quoting their products at a profit, there is no reason 
why the situation should not be much improved. 
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RADING in silk futures in New York, the 

principal consuming center of the raw silk markets 

of the world, has been conducted through the facili- 
ties of the National Raw Silk I-xchange, Inc., for nearly 
18 months. [Enough time has passed and sufficient experi- 
ence has become available to permit of examination of ac- 
complishments already achieved and prospects for future 
development and expansion. 


raw 


In terms of activity of contracts transacted and of 
turnover in monetary value, the operation of the futures 
exchange has been entirely satisfactory to its proponents 
and well-wishers. The record compares very favorably 
with records for similar periods in the other junior ex- 
changes such as Sugar, Cocoa, Rubber and Tin, and this 
is the more gratifying because there have been drawbacks 
to the expansion of activity in silk futures which are not 
present in other exchanges. 

Krom the standpoint of those elements which are in- 
tangible and not computable in figures, the National Raw 
Silk Exchange has been decidedly successful. It is widely 
regarded as having established itself as a beneficial ad- 
junct to the conduct of business in the silk industry. Par- 
ticularly has it been consistent in that primary function 
‘f all futures markets which is, to mirror sentiment in the 
industry and to forecast by its movements the future 
trends of prices in the primary and secondary spot 
markets. 

By refusing to follow the spot market in the price ad- 
vance during the spring of 1929, it reflected the senti- 
ment in the industry and also forecast the readjustment 
of prices which was to take place at the beginning of the 
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new season. Similarly, by refusing to follow the spot 
markets in the extreme low prices of June and July, 1929, 
it reflected the fact that anticipation had gone too far and 
that stiffening of prices such as later developed in August 
and September was to be expected. By declining in Oc- 
tober and November, 1929, it foreshadowed the declines 
which would take place in the spot markets as the result 
of an abnormally heavy accumulation of world raw silk 
stocks which subsequently occurred. There was some dis- 
position to blame the futures market specifically for the 
decline in prices during the past fall, but reconsideration 
has convinced most that in leading the decline our Ex- 
change was merely fulfilling its fundamental function of 
anticipating statistical developments. 


Participation By the Industry 


To examine the true progress and prospects of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, it is necessary to consider 
the growth in participation by the industry up to the 
present time. A futures market in whatsoever commodity 
is fundamentally a market of the merchants engaged in 
the transmission of that commodity from the producer to 
the consumer. It is not, therefore, unusual that by far 
the greater bulk of the transactions in raw silk futures in 
New York has emanated from raw silk merchants. 

At this point, however, there is a difference between 
raw silk and other commodities. The Japanese firm 
which buys raw silk in Japan and sells it in the New York 
market is a merchant. Equally so, is the American firm 
which buys from the Japanese importer and re-sells to 
the American consumer either in the raw or thrown state, 
a merchant. However, to make a futures market truly 
effective, merchants should be potential buyers as well as 
potential sellers in the futures market which operates in 
the consuming center. This has not been true of Japanese 
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eress and the Prospects 
National Raw Silk Exchange, 


By Douglas Walker 


Vice-President and Director of Intelligence Bureau, 
National Raw Silk Exchange 


importing interests in the New York market. Conse- 
quently the merchant class furnishing buying as well as 
selling power has been restricted to the American dealer 
either in the raw or thrown silk. 

Practically every Japanese house in the New York 
market is believed to have done some operating on the 
National Raw Silk Exchange. For the most part, how- 
ever, their operations are believed to have been restricted 
to selling with the idea of making physical tender at those 
occasional times when the futures market prices were 
within striking distance of spot market quotations. Onl) 
one Japanese firm is believed to have been a buyer as well 
as a seller until recently when another large house or 
group of houses is reported to have been a large buyer, 
presumably with the intention of giving support to the 
market. Of 532,628 bales of raw silk shipped to America 
from Japan during the 1928/1929 season, 492,876 bales 
were shipped by Japanese firms. It goes without saying 
that with so preponderant a proportion of the silk han- 
dled by Japanese concerns, the absence of the Japanese as 
broad scale and continuous operators, buying as well as 
selling, has been a serious deterrent to the potential in- 
crease of activity on the new silk exchange located in 
New York. 

There are a number of reasons to explain the failure 
of Japanese raw silk houses to use the facilities of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange in a broader manner. In 
some quarters there is still passive antagonism to the 
Exchange arising from reluctance to aid in making more 
dominant the influence of the New York market. This 
sentiment, however, is rather limited, and despite this 
sentiment the National Raw Silk Exchange has, in its 
brief existence, usurped the supremacy previously held by 
the Yokohama Bourse. 

A second, and much more important reason is that it 
is the fundamental and earnest endeavor of Japanese 
merchants to retain control of the handling of their chief 
export commodity. In order to accomplish this it is 
necessary that they be large buyers in Japan and large 
sellers here. In addition, in order to assure continued 
ability to sell it is essential that they hold and absorb as 
greatly as possible the buying power of the ultimate con- 
sumer. For these reasons it is most difficult to encourage 
Japanese raw silk merchants to buy other than actual silk 
in Japan and to sell other than actual silk direct to con- 
sumers in America and of the two it is easier to encour- 
age them to sell on the futures market than to buy. A 
further reason militating against Japanese merchants be- 
coming buyers in the New York market is the private 
chop system of merchandising raw silk. It is extremely 
undesirable for a Japanese house to accept delivery of 
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silk which has been inspected and identified by the private 
chops of other and competitive importers. 


Holds Promise of Growth 


The fact that Japanese raw silk merchant participation 
has, up to the present, been rather limited, holds out the 
promise of great growth in the activity of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange when and if the time comes when 
Japanese merchants find it advisable or necessary to 
utilize this market on a more generous scale. Largely as 
a result of the absence of that tremendous buying power 
which lies in the hands of Japanese merchants, the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange from time to time has tended 
to sell at levels unwarrantedly below replacement costs in 
Japan or selling prices in the New York spot market. 
American raw silk merchants have able to take 
advantage of this in such a way as to secure supplies at 
prices considerably lower than Japanese merchants them- 
selves are paying, thereby placing the American merchant 
in a much more competitive position in a business which is 
extremely competitive. It is the firm belief of the writer 
that this situation cannot continue for long or uninter- 
ruptedly without the practical economics involved forcing 
a broader participation on the part of Japanese 
merchants. 


been 


Participation by silk manufacturers has grown steadily 
but rather slowly since the inauguration of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. Even in those cases where manu- 


facturers have used the Exchange it is to be doubted 
whether the operations have been undertaken with a full 
and comprehensive idea of the ends desired. The opera- 
tions have been more or less hit or miss and have in some 
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instances been successful and in others unsuccessful. All 
forms of operations such as hedging, market spread oper- 
ations, differential hedges and others which have been 
outlined and explained to the manufacturers have re- 
ceived general and in many cases very thorough con- 
sideration. However, the short life of the Exchange has 
rendered it impossible to present conclusive statistics, 
figures and illustrations of past performance without 
which it is impossible for an operator to take a position 
with confidence. It is natural under these conditions that 
the manufacturers have approached the problems in- 
volved with great caution. Nevertheless, manufacturer 
participation, on the whole, has been quite satisfactory 
and it is certain to grow, however slowly, as the years 
progress. 


Use By the Manufacturer 


The possible uses of the futures market by the manu- 
facturers have not as yet been tapped. In time there is 
certain to be a radical change in the method of handling 
the raw material problems of the silk manufacturer. 
Those concerns having distinct raw material departments 
will learn either by their own experience or by the suc- 
cessful experience of others, the possibilities of savings 
to be achieved and will in all their operations, give as 
much weight to the futures market as to the spot market. 
Smaller concerns, yet those of a size whose raw ma- 
terial purchases aggregate a thousand bales or more per 
year, will find it necessary in order to keep up with the 
times to inaugurate raw material departments and _ to 
assign to one individual the task of keeping the constant 
contact with the spot and futures markets which is neces- 
sary to the intelligent and profitable handling of the 
problems involved. 

Speculative Activity 

Speculative participation in the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change has likewise been somewhat restricted since its in- 
ception. In common with all other commodity markets 
the intense interest in securities markets has operated to 
prevent attracting outside operators to take speculative 
positions in futures contracts. Nevertheless 
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been a considerable volume of speculative participation in 
the National Raw Silk Exchange. This has come largely 
from individuals directly engaged in the silk business 
who, by their constant contact with the commodity, felt 
justified in taking positions for advances or declines. In 
addition, there has been the normal and not unimportant 
amount of speculative activity which emanates from the 
active traders on the floor of the Exchange who, by con- 
stantly taking, changing and abandoning positions as well 
as by daily scalping, have furnished a substantial propor- 
tion of the transactions. This is a normal and, at times, 
an essential part of the activities of any Exchange. 

An element which has placed the raw silk exchange at 
a disadvantage as compared with other commodity ex- 
changes has been the absence of carrying charges. Due 
to the manner in which the commodity is produced, mar- 
keted and consumed, there is never a large accumulation 
of stocks such as other commodities experience. The accu- 
mulations at the end of December are normally quickly 
dissipated during January and February. Of the stocks 
in New York the larger part at all times is being held 
against sales already made, so that the unsold portion 
which is carried by the merchants is never very substan- 
tial. There is, therefore, no necessity for carrying large 
stocks for long periods as is the case with other commodi- 
ties. Furthermore, intense competition in the raw silk 
business is such that forward orders are almost invariably 
accepted at prices lower than those quoted for nearby 
deliveries. This in itself effectually offsets trends of 
prices such as would include carriage charges. 

To conclude, it may be said that the National Raw Silk 
I:xchange is in a very complete sense still a merchants’ 
market and in a more specific sense, an American mer- 
chants’ market. Broadening of activity will come through 
increasing participation on the part of Japanese 
merchants and of American manufacturers. The absence 
of outside speculation is not so important. Given the nor- 
mal amount of activity which is possible within the in- 
dustry itself, the National Raw Silk Exchange can estab- 
lish records for activity which will more than justify the 
faith of its supporters and proponents. 


Anticipates Healthy Outerwear Business 


NDUSTRIES and _ stocks in general 

are very low, both with the manufac- 
turer and the = distributor. Business 
booked for 1930, although mainly on 
staples and novelties for spring, is in 
every instance in keeping with bookings 
of last year. 

Kaw material prices are a little easier 


President, 
Outerwear 


than a year ago, and manufacturers have brought out 
popular priced merchandise, which fills a tremendous 
need at times like these. 
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By Oscar W. Fishel 


National Knitted 
Association 


Knitted outerwear manufacturers, in 
general, are well organized, and are not 


making up merchandise ahead; they are 
making up goods to order. All retail 


stores report an increase in sales in their 
knitted outerwear departments right up 
to the present time. 

The style trend in women’s wear is for 
knitted apparel. That has also increased production, and 
we look for a healthy, steady business during the year 
of 1930. 
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The Classification of Raw Silk 


By Warren P. Seem 


HE PURPOSES of raw silk classification are, 

first, to produce a sufficient number of standard 

grades that will reward the producer in accordance 
with the qttality of cocoons used, the care and efficiency 
exercised in reeling, and the quality of his product; 
second, to provide the seller with standard grades by 
which to trade, and thus remedy the present uncertainty 
as to quality and the unnecessary rejections in the 
primary and American markets; and third, to give the 
buyer a range of standard qualities and prices that will 
enable him to select the quality and price best suitable 
to his requirements. 

The writer finds that the properties of raw silk re- 
quiring constant measurement to 
maintain standard grades are (1) 
those that vary from season to sea- 
son and are subject to changes in 
climate, food, and breed of worms, 
care in reeling, assortment of co- 
coons, method and efficiency of 
reeling; and (2) those that affect 
the cost of manufacture and 
quality of product ; comprising the 
qualities known as_ color, size, 
nature, cohesion, strength, elonga- 
tion, evenness, cleanness, and 
neatness. 

These properties vary in silk 
sold as Grand XX on the Ameri- 


A standard 


method for the classification 
of raw silk is one of the vital 2 
needs of the industry. 
«this article Warren P. Seem. 
superintendent of throwing 
and director of laboratory. 
Julius Kayser & Co., sum- 
marizes the progress already 
made in developing methods 
of classification and suggests 


unless the innate qualities are given the necessary con- 
sideration. 

There is quite some evidence now available that nature 
may eventually be recognized and designated as a gen- 
eral term representing the co-efficients of cohesion, 
strength, elongation, and elasticity; and that a proper 
machine measurement may cover the innate qualities 
sufficiently for general classification purposes. Until 
such measurements are developed, proved, and accepted, 
it appears necessary to include cohesion, strength, and 
elongation (for brittleness) as essential tests. It 
may be left optional with the buyer which measure- 
ment he desires, and those not measured might be 
judged by competent 
and rated in percentage. 

The measurement of evenness 
has been given years of study by 
score of collaborators, but the 
ideal measurement is still to be 
developed and agreed upon. The 
solving of the classification prob- 
lem undoubtedly depends largely 
upon the grading of evenness. 
This quality is the most costly and 
difficult to produce and is the real 
problem in the filatures. It must 
start with a proper assortment in 
the filatures, as no method of test- 
ing in the primary market and by 


inspectors 


international 


In 


can market as follows: further studies that are the consumer can separate the 
Nature, hard and soft mixed even from the uneven siik. 
in the same lot. Cohesion ranges, necessary. The disagreement between ob- 


100% ; strength, 15%; elongation, 
80% ; evenness, three grades ; cleanness, two grades ; and 
neatness, two grades. 


Innate Qualities of Silk 


It is generally conceded that evenness, cleanness, neat- 
ness, and size must be measured for each classification 
but it is not universally agreed that the innate qualities 
of nature, cohesion, strength, and elongation are essential. 

At the International Conference, in New York, in 
October and November, the throwsters, weavers, and 
knitters reported that weak and brittle threads, lousiness, 
and low cohesion seriously affected the cost of operations 
and the quality of product. 

As these defects are not detected in the evenness, 
cleanness, and neatness tests—and as silk of the same 
grade in evenness, cleanness, and neatness often pro- 
duces unsatisfactory products at an increased cost—any 





classification system that does not recognize the need 
of classifying the innate qualities appears to be weakened. 
It therefore seems impossible to maintain standard grades 
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servers on _ visual tests, due 
largely to the personal equation, has prompted re- 
searches for methods to measure and score evenness by 
machines. Seven different machine methods were pre- 
sented at the International Conference. All of them, 
except the gage test, are in the experimental stage, and 
it is too early to form any opinion on the merits of the 
different systems. The following observations are 
worthy of study as elements entering into the successful 
operation of machine tests. 

The gage test depends on the operator to score the 
defects; it is tiresome to operate, and is not popular. 
The fatigue caused in tying the breaks, testing the size 
of thread, and scoring causes disagreement between 
different laboratories. 

The other machines we will divide into three classes: 
first, those that depend on the breaking stress; second, 
those depending on the diameter of thread; and third, 
those that depend on the elongation at a standard tension 
to determine the size of the thread. 

The machines that measure the breaking stress for 
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unevenness are subject. to 


error caused by weak spots, 
long bad casts, and heavy 
corkscrew threads. ‘Those 


diameter are 
subject to error due to dense, 
flat, round threads: 


measuring the 


and alse 
to long casts and corkscrews. 
Those measuring the elonga- 
tion for unevenness are sub- 
ject to error according to the 
hard or soft nature of the silk as well as long bad casts 
and corkscrew threads. 

The speed of the machines js 
while this can be 


necessarily slow, and 
overcome by increasing the number 
of units, a costly equipment is required to handle a large 
number of daily. No matter how perfectly a 
may function, the amount of. silk that must 
be tested to get repeatable results remains nearly constant 
by all methods, as it is largely governed by the rule 
of probability and careful assortment in the filature. 
\ll of the machines are very sensitive and require skilled 


tests 
machine 


technicians to operate. 

What are the requirements in evenness grade by the 
American manufacturer and knitter? The author finds 
nine and divided as follows: (1) 
Special Reeled, two grades suitable for chiff m products. 
(2) First 


grades necessary 
class, three grades suitable for sheer and 
semi-sheer products, called Grand XX Special, Grand, 
XX, and Crack XX Special. (3) Second class, four 
grades suitable for heavy threads and low grade prod- 
ucts, these divisions being as follows: Crack XX, Extra, 
Best Extra, and all others. 

lhe measurements on special-reeled silk must detect 
consider the deviation in size 
on short lengths of thread weighing 15% 
No very 
Che deviation on average size must 
in fact, the silk must represent the very best 
that can be reeled. The difference between the first and 


all evenness defects, and 
over or under 


the average size. very coarse threads 


fine or 
are permissible. 


be low: 
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Laboratory Scene and a Silk 
Inspection Table 








second grades in this class is 
only in the number of even- 
ness defects. 

The author finds it impos- 
sible to meet these require- 
ments by any method of 
visual inspection. 

The measurement for first- 
class silk representing Grand 
XX Special, Grand XX, and 
Crack XX _ Special must 
detect all lengths of very fine, fine, coarse, and very 
coarse threads. A limited number in progression to the 
order of grades are permissible. A visual inspection 
does not detect the short lengths of uneven threads, and 
there is constant disagreement in judgment as to whether 
the unevenness seen indicates a normal or abnormal size 
thread and how much to penalize it. 

To meet this condition the Japanese have developed 
Test A. This test may be described as follows: 

Test A is to determine the number and length of 
thread defects (such as fine thread, coarse thread, very 
fine threads, and very coarse threads) on each panel of 
the inspection board. The length of each thread defect 
(1) Length of 
(2) Length of thread 
defects 50 meters and over, but less than 100 M. (3) 
Length of thread defect 100 meters and over. 

The distinction of thread defects shall be determined 
by carefully ascertaining the tenacity of one denier of 
every lot of raw silk by using the torsion balance and 
also the hand serimeter. 

This test is made in conjunction with the regular 
seriplane evenness patterns (called Test B by the 
Japanese). As neither method detects evenness defects 
under five yards in length, the combined A and B test 
still not appear to meet the requirements of an 
evenness test necessary to properly measure and classify 
silk suitable for sheer products. 

The second-class silks—representing Crack XX, Extra, 


is divided into three classes, as follows: 
thread defect less than 50 meters. 


does 
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and Best Extra—contain so many fine and coarse threads 
that a few hundred more or less to a pound do not affect 
the appearance of low-grade and heavy-thread products. 
In fact, when the fine and coarse become sufficiently 
numerous, the product becomes more uniform in appear- 
ance. The very fine and very coarse, however, as they 
increase in number increase the diameter of the multiple 
threads to such an extent that they cause streakiness 
that degrades the product and necessitates the consid- 
eration of these defects in the second-class silks. 

As the difference in the diameter between the very 
fine and very coarse and average size threads is always 
of sufficient intensity to be readily seen by visual inspec- 
tion, the seriplane or Japanese Test B meets all require- 
ments on second-class silks. 

A survey of general requirements of an evenness test 
leads to the following conclusions: (1) About 40% of 
the silk tendered subject to test, is rejected in the 
American market. There are no figures obtainable on 
rejections in the primary market, but information from 
several sources shows that it is unnecessarily high. (2) 
Because of the many defects in second-class silks, 
already enumerated, affecting machine operations and 
results, together with the fact that the price of the 
second-grade silk cannot absorb the cost of an accurate 
test, the probabilities are that a self-recording machine 
test for evenness will never be extensively used on silks 
of this grade. (3) The practical requirements for 
testing and assignment in the American market call for 
a short visual method to classify silks into three general 
reeled, first and 
then the development of a method to 
classify the special reeled accurately into two grades, 
and the first class accurately into three grades. (4) A 
method is needed to test and classify the coarse sizes 
such as 28/30, 39/42, and 54/56 deniers, and multiple 
threads up to 140 deniers. (5) To standardize the prac- 
tice of visual inspection on boards without the use of 
panels, a board standard is required, representing nine 
grades of silk. 

It logically follows then that a method combining the 
two procedures is the method that should receive serious 
study. This appears to be promised by using the 
18-meter sizing test as presented to the International 
Conference as the basis for the test on evenness. It is 
proposed to wind the silk on the seriplane board for 
visual inspection; after inspection to separate five 
18-meter sections from each panel (200 all told), and 
weigh them on a torsion balance. This to be the stand- 
ard test for special-reeled and first-class silk. The 
second-class silks are to be matched and graded with the 
standard panels. 

As a considerable amount of silk is passed without 


’ 
C ass, 


evenness classes, viz., special 
second class; 





matching with panels, it appears that board standards 
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based on the 18-meter tests should be built for quick 
work. The board standard offers a method which, by 
the law of association, dispenses with the low average 
and assures uniformity. The single-panel method takes 
the silk as it is reeled and indicates an average grade, 
but often is very irregular or lacks uniformity. To 
meet this situation the low average or penalty average 
was adopted ; this, however, does not assure uniformity, 
but simply gives a grade on averages. The single-panel 
method encourages the delivery of the run of the filature 
under a specific chop ticket. The 18-meter sizing test 
has been used for many years. An excellent classifica- 
tion of ten grades is given by Rosenzweig in Servalor. 
The first grade given corresponds with what the writer 
finds represents the best grades of Grand XX Special; 
second grade, Grand XX; third grade, Crack XX 
Special; fourth grade, Crack XX. 

The writer fully appreciates that silks suitable for 
chiffon products require extraordinary reeling; and 
therefore he does not include them under a general 
classification. They are silks only to be secured at a 
premium and by special contracts. Studies made with 
the 18-meter sizing tests on chiffon and sheer products 
show that the method is reliable. 

Only preliminary studies have been made on the board 
standards but these are exceedingly promising and 
worthy of extensive study and development. 


Major Characteristics 


The Raw Silk Classification Committee bases the grade 
on the lowest value. This ruling is based partly on the 
principle that manufacturers’ products are not passed on 
average but on the the product. 
Intensive studies indicate conclusively that seconds are 
not always directly or indirectly due to any one charac- 
teristic of the raw silk used; therefore the method is 
faulty, and to an extent unfair to the reelers, who aim 
to keep all qualities up to a high standard. Such meth- 
ods tend toward the lowering of all qualities except 
evenness, and increase the qualities to be tested. 

The Technical Committee of the Raw Silk Association 
of Japan bases the grade on a composite value. This 
basis is determined by evaluating the different charac- 
teristics according to factors determined from a series 
of studies covering several years. The author endeav- 
ored to compare these values with cost and quality 
studies on chiffon, sheer, and heavy-weight hosiery, but 
found that, because of a decided difference in the even- 
ness rating between the tests, no definite results could 
be shown. There is, however, sufficient evidence to show 
that the Japanese method is rational and worthy of seri- 
ous study by the consumers of silk. 


grades defects in 
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INSTALLATION of improved machinery and the estab- 

lishment of more scientific methods of processing are 

among the more notable trends in finishing cotton fabrics. 

This article describes the recent developments in engineer- 

ing practice, the innovations in machinery and equipment, 
and the improvements in the technique. 


Recent Developments in 
Processing Cotton Piece Goods 


By Winn W. Chase 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLb 


ROGRESS in the cotton finishing industry includes 

the introduction of new types of machinery, im- 

proved methods of processing, advances in engi- 
neering, and increased interest in fundamental research. 
Coincident with the tendency of the mill owners to adopt 
more scientific methods in bleaching, dyeing, and finish- 
ing has come an increased demand for trained men from 
the engineering and textile schools. ‘The manufacturers 
of textile machinery, appreciative of this trend, have 
developed a variety of equipment designed to increase 
production and reduce operating costs. 


: a 
a sineer 
Progress in Engineering 


Perhaps the outstanding development in engineering 
has been the advance made towards the grouping of 
machinery in synchronized range. This method, where 
applicable, results in lower costs through savings in 
labor and floor spaee and through increased production. 
It eliminates intermediate handling of the goods between 

and by insuring uniform treatment of the 
fabric promotes an improved product. One of the major 
problems in range finishing is to secure exact synchro- 
nization of speed. This problem has been solved by 
the introduction of variable-speed transmissions which 
allow all the machines in range to be run at the optimum 
speed. 


processes, 


The efficient drying of textiles has received the atten- 
tion of both plant engineers and manufacturers of textile 
equipment. Closed-in tenters, with insulated housings 
to confine the heat and provisions for recirculation of 
the air, have been brought out. Equipment of this im- 
proved design not only reduces the amount of steam re- 
quired, but in many cases increases the drying capacity 
upwards of 50%. Some of the latest types are con- 
structed with the bearings outside the housing, and are 
equipped with thermostatic control to prevent “baking” 
of the fabric. 

A method of steam storage which was introduced to 
the paper industry some years ago has more recently 
found application in textile establishments. By storing 
excess steam and holding it in readiness for peak loads, 
this system permits the boilers to be run at average ca- 
pacity at all times. Savings in fuel costs under this 
method of operation are said in many instances to run 


as hich as 10 to 15%. j 
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‘og and the condensation of vapors have in past years 
been common occurrences in the average dye house. To 
eliminate the former evil a special unit has been evolved ; 
and to reduce the latter improved materials and methods 
of roof and ceiling construction have been designed. An 
industry using corrosive acids and chemicals presents 
many problems in the manufacture and upkeep of equip- 
ment and accessories. It is natural, therefore, that the 
use of acid-resisting paints, alloys, and other materials 
is steadily gaining importance in the finishing plant. 

Water is at once the largest and most important raw 
material used in textile processing. An adequate sup- 
ply of clean, soft water is an absolute necessity. To 
aid in securing clean water a device has recently been 
introduced for removing scale, rust, silt, and other sus- 
pended matter from process water for bleaching, dyeing, 
and wet-finishing machines. 


Research on Textiles 


It is generally agreed that some type of co-operative 
research is necessary, if the textile industry of this coun- 
try is not to fall far behind the European standard in 
this vital field. A number of the leading textile organi- 
zations have interested themselves in this matter, many 
of the textile publications are backing the project solidly, 
and it is hoped that financial support of the industry will 
assure a central research laboratory in the not too distant 
future. 

Research by individuals and by small groups has in 
the meantime produced important results. Studies of the 
fastness properties of dyestuffs, the establishment of 
fastness standards, and the classification of dyestuffs 
according to their fastness properties are well under 
way. Investigation on the transmission of ultra- 
violet rays by fabrics, on the determination of moisture 
in textiles, and on the effect of heat on cotton fibers have 
heen reported. Numerous other problems have been 
investigated during the last year, as for example, the 
effect of softening materials on the fastness of direct 
dyes, methods of testing the stiffness of fabrics, and the 
action of oxidizing agents in kier boiling. Government 
agencies devoted to research have developed a chemically 
treated cotton fabric to replace silk for parachute cloth. 

New types of machinery and improvements on exist- 
ing patterns have been announced frequently during the 
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year. In many instances these improvements have dem- 
onstrated the increased use of anti-friction bearings, cut 
gears, and other refinements designed to reduce power 
consumption and to eliminate vibration. This is illus- 
trated, for example, in a new singer, in which the fric- 
tion of the tension-producing devices has been reduced 
to a minimum. 


New Machinery 


Several new automatic tenters have been introduced. 
To save power and give smoother operation these, for 
the most part, are equipped with ball or roller bearings. 
They are suitable for either light or medium weight 
fabrics, and adjustments are easy and simple. In some 
cases, to prevent oil and grease spattering on the cloth 
and to insure the safety of the operators, the gearing is 
totally enclosed. A new tenter clip has been produced 
which is designed to eliminate oil stains and to give long 
service without repairs. Other finishing equipment in- 
troduced recently includes a cooling and conditioning 
machine for improving the handle of the fabric. 

For dyeing piece goods an oval-reel machine with 
automatic stop motion, totally enclosed mechanism, and 
equipped with ball bearings throughout has appeared. 
Another reel machine should be mentioned which is de- 
signed particularly to secure an even temperature at all 
parts of the dyebath. 

To remove excess moisture from piece goods three 
types of extractors are in common use: the centrifugal, 
the horizontal-roll, and the vacuum. Improvements have 
been made in all types. Where applicable, there has been 
a tendency toward the vacuum extractor, since this may 
be run continuously without intermediate batching of 
the goods. 

Other equipment which has shown marked improve- 
ment includes a rubber-covered cloth expander, auto- 
matic cloth guiders, and a variety of recording and con- 
trolling instruments. 


Processes and Products 


Progress has been made in the operations of bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing both by improvements in tech- 
nique and by the adoption of new products. In 
bleaching, attention has been centered somewhat on the 
peroxide method. Continued experimentation has shown 
that for treating cotton fabrics the bath should be ad- 


justed to an alkalinity of pH 9.5 to pH 12, that short 
baths should be employed, and that the temperature 
should be maintained between 180° and 210° F. 

Several of the manufacturers of bleaching materials 
have introduced new compounds developed for simpli- 
fying the bleaching process and shortening the time re- 
quired for treatment of the fabric. Two of these com- 
pounds, it is stated, permit scouring and bleaching in one 
operation, while others are added to the regular kier 
liquor either as assistants or as buffers. 

The steady demand for fast colors on piece goods has 
been accompanied by increased attention to detail in dye- 
ing with the vat and napthol colors. It has been found 
that the use of denatured alcohol in pasting the napthols 
permits dissolving in cold water, reduces the amount of 
Turkey-red oil required, and gives dyeings which have 
better fastness to crocking. A number of dyeing assis- 
tants have been produced for use with the vat colors. 

Two chemicals of German origin are now being im- 
ported for use in aniline-black dyeing. The first is added 
to the dye bath to prevent tendering; and the second, 
which likewise combines with mineral acids and thus 
preserves the strength of the fabric, is said to have the 
further advantage of giving an ungreenable black. For 
use with basic colors two new products are recom- 
mended ; one is employed for securing better penetration, 
and the other is used in aftertreating to increase the fast- 
ness to light. A new process for increasing the affinity 
of cotton for direct colors consists of padding the fabric 
through a 5 to 20% solution of gelatin, steaming for 
one hour, and washing. 

A process and machine is now available for condition- 
ing cotton fabrics. The goods are treated immediately 
after finishing to obtain a cool, soft, and pliable hand. 
An unusually large number of finishing oils with various 
properties have been placed on the market during the 
last year. These range from practically anhydrous 
emulsions for imparting a particular finish, to special 
products for removing grease and tar. 

One other development—and too recent to allow judg- 
ment as to its effect—is the addition of aromatics to 
enhance the fabric. In other industries scents have been 
added to products to counteract any unpleasant odor 
inherent in the raw materials. There is reason to believe 
that in the case of textiles there will be a demand for 
deodorized or scented fabrics. 





Housing and Heating Ducts for Tenter 
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Present Status of 


Woolen and Worsted Bleaching 


By H. L. Ariente 


NFERIOR results in the bleaching of woolens and 

worsteds often can be traced to improper or too 

severe treatment in the scouring of the yarn, fabric, 
or raw stock. It is true that raw wool as sheared from 
the sheep will stand a rather heavy dose of the milder 
alkalis, but it must never be overlooked that the scour 
of the yarn or fabric previous to bleaching or dyeing 
must be considerably milder than the raw-stock treat- 
ment. ‘Too strong concentrations of alkali will produce 
in the bleached material a dingy yellowish and lifeless 
appearance, and shrinkage will be in excess. 

Raw wool as unloaded at the scouring plant contains 
a considerable amount of foreign matter in the form of 
dirt, grease, and vegetable materials, such as seeds, burrs, 
etc. Wool in this state will stand a considerably stronger 
treatment of alkali for the réason that the grease and 
dirt act as buffers for a certain amount of excess alkali, 
and thus counteract the harshening and weakening effect 
of the alkali. These facts are 
mentioned so that the most 1m- 
portant cause for bleaching 
difficulties will not be over- 
looked. 

By injudicious selection of 
soaps and the use of too great 
an amount of alkali, softness 
can be changed to harshness, 
elasticity can be converted to 
plasticitv—as is partially and 
more or less temporarily done 
in fulling—and a 
springy material 


worsted. 


lively or 
' can be re- 
duced to a dead, sodden mass. 
Moreover the strength of the 
wool can be sapped until in solutions of caustic alkalis, 
the fibers are completely dissolved. In scouring for a 
market bleach, the temperature of the bath should never 
he raised over 125° F., and the rinsing should be carried 
out with warm waters. 


Importance of Scouring 


Since the importance of not overdoing the scouring 
has been emphasized, it should also be stressed that a 
sufficient scouring previous to bleaching is very impor- 
tant. However, a man skilled in this operation should 
have no difficulty in when woolens or 
worsteds are sufficiently clean, bearing in mind that the 
old rule-of-thumb practices should be replaced with the 
more exact and scientific methods. 

The wool been scoured and 
extracted is now ready for bleaching. 


ascertaining 


having squeezed or 
IXxcepting for 
some special purposes, raw wool is never bleached, as 
the subsequent processes of combing, spinning, weaving, 
etc., cause the wool to pick up a large quantity of dirt. 
lo remove this dirt a vigorous scour is again necessary. 
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EMPHASIS is placed on increasing 
importance of the peroxide method 
of bleaching as applied to woolen and 
Since sulfur bleaching is 
still required in certain instances, this 
method likewise receives the atten- 
tion of the author. 
that the scouring treatment has a di- 


rect bearing on bleach quality. 





The same is true of yarn that is to be woven. Where 
it is to be woven or knit into fabrics with colored borders 
or designs that will not stand the bleaching process, the 
yarn of course should then be bleached before weaving. 
Yarns marketed for hand knitting or crocheting are 
bleached in the skein. 

There are various bleaching agents employed for the 
whitening of wool or worsted, the most important of 
which are peroxide, sulfur, permanganite, and_ the 
persalts. The persalt process usually makes use of 
perborate of soda, and is a very simple and fool-proof 
method, though giving inferior results at an exceptionally 
high chemical cost. The required amount of perborate 
of soda is-dissolved in water at 125° F., and the material 
entered for bleaching. No special equipment is neces- 
sary, but the process is seldom used for the reasons 
mentioned above. It could, however, find extensive use on 
fine worsteds where simply a cream shade is desired and 
where the material is to be sub- 
sequently dyed into light, 
bright shades. 

The permanganate process 
employs solutions of perman- 
ganate of potash dissolved in 
an acid bath and a second bath 
of bisulphite of soda acidified 
with muriatic acid. Unless 
this method is employed by 
one skilled in its application, it 
is too dangerous to be con- 
sidered. The oxidation of the 
fiber goes on so rapidly that 
unless the bath is properly 
controlled, tendering will result. 
Another drawback is its harshening effect on the mate- 
rial. On the other hand, if properly carried out, it gives 
a quick and economical bleach. 

The sulfur method of bleaching may be carried out 
by a salt which liberates sulfur dioxide when dissolved in 
acidified water. The salt used mostly is bisulfite of 
soda; this is dissolved in tepid water acidified with 
muriatic acid. The goods are immersed in this bath 
until the desired color has been obtained. It is usually 
necessary to repeat this operation several times. The 
most important form of sulfur bleaching is by means of 
the so-called smoke house, wherein powdered sulfur 
is burned. The burning sulfur liberates sulfur dioxide, 
which, coming in contact with the moisture on the goods, 
forms sulfurous acid. It is the reducing property of this 
sulfurous acid that does the actual bleaching. The 
smoke house is specially constructed to be air tight, and 
is insulated so that drafts or varying degrees of 
temperature on the outside will not cause condensation 
of vaporized moisture within which may drip on the 
material and cause spotting. 


It is also shown 
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The goods are extracted so that there will be no 
dripping, but with sufficient moisture left to prevent dry- 
ing by the heat generated from the burning sulfur. The 
material is then hung in the smoke house. In sulfur 
bleaching, crowding of the goods must be avoided as, 
by preventing the even circulation of gases throughout 
the mass of the material, it will cause uneven bleaching. 
It is important, also, that no screws, nails, or other 
metal parts are exposed to the gas; otherwise corrosion 
may result with the consequent possibility of metallic 
stains on the goods caused by dripping of rusty con- 
densate. This smoke-house method of bleaching woolens 
and worsteds is employed considerably for blankets and 
other fabrics containing colored effects. It is also used 
to a large extent in conjunction with peroxide for knit- 
ting and crocheting yarns. This latter method is called 
the double bleach. It imparts to the wool a crispy 
handle and a better and livelier white than either of the 
processes singly. The yarn is first peroxide bleached and 
then sulfur bleached. The peroxide bleach is permanent, 
whereas the sulfur bleach is not permanent. When 
washed or soaped, wool bleached with sulfur will revert 
to its original color. Because of its lack of permanence, 
se sulfur bleach at present is used mainly on colored 

goods and for the double bleach. 


Peroxide Bleaching 


The peroxide method of bleaching necessitates con- 
siderably less floor space and gives a better and more 
permanent white than the sulfur process. It does not 
leave an objectionable odor in the goods, and it can be 
used with greater safety on wool and mixed fabrics. 
This method leaves the finish softer, loftier, 
elastic. Recently the dyestuff manufacturers have come 
out with colors that are fast to this process. It is prob- 
able that colored goods will soon be processed almost 
universally in this manner. 

In the peroxide process either 


and more 


sodium peroxide or 
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aul, 


The former is 


liquid hydrogen peroxide may be used. 
more economical, but due to its method of application, 


is rather risky for use on the animal fibers. When 
dissolved in water, sodium peroxide splits up into 
hydrogen peroxide and caustic soda; the caustic must be 
neutralized with sulfuric acid. It can readily be seen 
that there is always danger of some free caustic remain- 
ing in the bath unless great care is taken. 

With hydrogen peroxide the presence of iron and 
copper must be avoided. If they come in contact with 
hydrogen peroxide, a reaction takes place, whereby a 
violent liberation of nascent oxygen is evolved at the 
point of contact. If the point of contact is on the mate- 
rial, a hole is burned through the It has. been 
witnessed that an iron nail falling upon a mass of mate- 
rial in a peroxide bath ate its way to the bottom of the 
vat, damaging practically the entire lot of goods. Bearing 
this in mind, all sources of iron rust should be eliminated. 
Overhead pipes, parts of machinery, and water pipes 
both inside and out—are all sources of rust. The steam 
line also may be instrumental in conveying rust or scale 
into the bath. It is also possible that iron rust may be 
carried into the bleach bath by the fiber from the comb- 
ing, spinning, weaving, or scouring operations. 

Recent study on the optimum alkalinity for peroxide 
baths indicates that wool bleaching may be conducted 
safely at a range of pH 6.5 to pH 11.5. Excessive con- 
centrations of peroxide should be avoided as these tend 
to harshen the fibers. One investgator reports that when 
using the Hussong type machine the following conditions 
prove most suitable: volume, 0.5; total alkalinity, N/250; 
pH, 8.6; temperature, 125° F.; time, 4 hours. If care- 
fully controlled, the peroxide method of bleaching 
woolens and worsteds will result in economy of opera- 
tion, increased production, and permanence of 
This process is steadily gaining in favor, 


goods, 





color. 
and except 


in some special instances where the sulfur bleach is still 
necessary, is replacing the latter method. 
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How Increased Designing Ability of 


Knitting 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanicai Engineer, Manville, R. 1. 


CHARACTERISTIC and very desirable feature 

of all textiles is their susceptibility to formation 

into designs. As we have in a recent article de- 
scribed the method of producing design effects in warp- 
knitted fabrics, we shall here only discuss methods for 
producing designs in filling-knitted fabrics; that is, 
fabrics in which the thread is formed into loops connected 
with each other at approximately right angles to the length 
of the cloth. In filling-thread knitting machines, it is rela- 
tively simple to produce a two-color effect by changing 
the color of the yarn being knitted, producing in this 
manner a band running at right angles to the length of 
the fabric. 


Split Fabrics 


It is also a relatively simple matter to produce con- 
trasting color stripes running in the direction of the 
length of the fabric by feeding a yarn of one color to 
only certain of the needles, while the other needles knit 
yarn of another color. Such fabric, an example of 
which is represented in Fig. 1, is known as split fabric. 

Split fabric is always produced on reciprocating ma- 
chines; that is, machines in which the traverse of the 
threads is from side to side of the fabric in accordance 
with the width of the stripes. While designs of this 
nature can be produced on circular machinery, through 
reciprocation of the cylinder, they are more usually pro- 
duced on what is known as flat machines of Cotton or 
similar systems. 

it is of course quite obvious that split fabrics can also 
be produced in which the design is not all of one width. 
This is done by causing the yarns to be fed to a varied 
number of needles, as shown in Fig. 2. In all fabrics 
of this type, however, the two yarns must both knit to an 
adjoining or suture needle. One form of this juncture 
is shown at a in Figs. 1 and 2. 

While, as before stated, split fabrics can be and are 
produced on circular machines, it is not customary to do 
so for design purposes. The reason for this is that cir- 
cular machinery has been usually evolved for fast pro- 
duction, and split fabrics can only be produced by recip- 
rocation. Therefore such fabrics can ordinarily be as 
quickly produced on flat riachines as on reciprocating 
circular ones. 

Float Thread 

For this reason the evolution of design-fabric pro- 
duction on circular machinery early began another 
trend, in order to take advantage of the inherent possi- 
bility of fast production on this type of machinery. The 
result was that, when designs running lengthwise of the 
fabric were desired, two threads of different color were 
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fed simultaneously at each feed. One of the threads was 
formed into loops by only certain of the needles and was 
floated by the other needles; while the other thread was 
formed into loops by such needles as had not formed the 
other thread into loops and floated by the needles which 
had already formed loops of the other thread. This 
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Machinery 


has been developed 


type of fabric is shown in Fig. 3 and is known as float- 
thread fabric. 

One form of diagrammatic needle and thread-feeding 
layout for producing this type of float-thread fabric is 
shown in this same figure at B. The threads that are feed- 
ing are shown at aand b. All the needles form the wave 
c while the needles that are to form the thread b into 
loops form the wave d. In this manner these latter 
needles are prevented from grasping the yarn a with 
their hooks. The needles that are to form this yarn a 
into loops form the wave e. The reason these needles 
do not grasp the yarn b with their hooks is due to their 
being drawn downward to form the wave e at a time 
when the tip ends of their latches f are above the yarn b. 
In this manner, due to the yarn b being fed close to the 
needle shanks, the latches of the needles forming the 
wave ¢ are caused to be closed by contacting with the 
yarn 6 as they are drawn down. The needles, therefore, 
forming the wave d only knit the yarn b. Either of the 
yarns, when not knitted by either series of needles, is 
cast off toward the back of the needles and inside the 
fabric, in this manner forming the floats. 

This type of fabric can also be produced by feeding but 
one yarn at each of two feeds and causing such needles 
as are to knit any particular yarn to act only at that feed 
where such yarn is being fed, requiring, of course, two 
feeds to produce one course. 


Limitations of Float Type 


These modes, however, impair the elasticity of the 
fabric, for the reason that there are only half the 
number of loops being formed from any one thread. 
But if the width of the stripes is kept relatively narrow 
—let us say one or two needles wide for both the stripes 
and the fabric between them—such fabrics are relatively 
practical, although not as desirable as fabrics not having 
floats. This cannot be said of the same type of design 
fabric if, let us say, the stripes are each formed on one 
needle with considerable body fabric between them, as 
shown in Fig. 4. Similar objections are found in fabrics 
of the type shown in Fig. 5. In both cases the floats 
extend over too many needles. If the fabric shown in 
Fig. 4, for example, be stretched sideways, the fabric 
can only give to the extent of the excess yarn in the 
loops a, the bars b thereby being quickly put under ten- 
sion, and either preventing further side stretch or break- 
ing. In the fabric shown in Fig. 5 the same condition 
exists, and is even more pronounced, due to both threads 
floating for a considerable number of needles. 

The elasticity of this type of fabric can be slightly 
improved if, instead of floating the threads by a number 
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of needles, these needles grasp the ordinarily floating 
thread in their hooks, but without having come into 
the cleared position; that is, remaining in tuck. In this 
manner the fabric shown in Fig. 6 can be produced. 


Plated Designs 


It is also a relatively simple matter, and a method 
used early in the evolution of the knitting machine, to 
feed two threads of different colors simultaneously at 
the same feed to all of the needles and thereby produce 
fabric having the face of one color and the back of an- 
other. This is known in the art as plated fabric. Due 
to the necessity of feeding the yarns to needles, and 
not merely interlacing them with the warp threads as 
in a loom, it is necessary to feed the two yarns in a 
certain definite and accurate relation to each other and 
to the needles. The manner in which this may be done is 
shown in Fig. 7, in which a represents the latch needles 
of a circular knitting machine, b the body yarn, and c¢ 
the plating yarn. With the yarn feeding as shown, the b 
yarn will appear on the face of the fabric while the c 
yarn will show on the inside or back of the fabric. 

The reason for this disposition of the threads in the 
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7, showing the 
to the needles. It 
will be yarn is really fed to the hooks 
of the action of the closing of the latch. 
Vhe > yarn is fed considerably lower than the c yarn, and 
in this manner is presented to the hook of the needle 
somewhat lower than the ¢ yarn. It is also desirable 
when plating to give one of the yarns more tension than 
the other in order to position it 


While 


feeding of the 


fabric will be quite apparent from 
tion of the drawings 4, B, and C 
threads and their relation t 
noted that the c 
needles by the 


in Fig. 
series of 


accurately 
yarns, will produce two-color fabric. 
siderably more is necessary to produce two-color 
design work. 

evolved to a 

vears, for the 
knitted 


con 
plated 
But constructions of this nature have been 
remarkable degree, particularly in 
production of any conceivable 


recent 
pattern of 
fabric. 
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this simple plating method, due to an accurate 


The first evolution using the plating method to pro- 
duce patterns was in combining with it the float system. 
In this manner was produced a fabric as shown in Fig. 8. 
The part a is a plated fabric composed of black and 
white yarns with, for instance, the white yarn showing 
on the face and the black yarn covered by the white 
yarn. But in the design portion, in this case a single- 
needle vertical stripe, the white yarn has been floated, 
with only the black yarn forming the loops in the stripe. 
The manner of feeding the yarns in this method of 
knitting can be as shown in the diagrammatic view A 
of Fig. 8, in which b is the yarn which appears on the 
inside of the fabric, and c the yarn that appears on the 
outside or face of the fabric. The needles that form 
the body or plated portion of the fabric form the needle 
wave d and therefore grasp with their hooks both the 
yarns ) and c. Due to the relation of these yarns to 
each other, these needles form plain plated fabric. The 
needles that are to form the stripe do not follow the 
needle wave d but follow line ¢c, in this manner failing to 
grasp the yarn c in their hooks. Yarn ¢ passes to the 
hack of these needles at x. In this manner this needle 
or needles knit only the 6 yarn. 

It will be noted by examining this type of fabric that 
it is an improvement over the fabric shown in Fig. 4, 
for the reason that the major portion of the fabric is 
composed of yarns not floated. Only the design contains 
float threads: and if these float threads are over only 


one or a relatively few needles, the elasticity of the 
resultant fabric is impaired but little. 
Machines for producing this type of fabric were 


evolved quite a number of years ago, particularly by 
Hirner, to a point where a great variety of fabrics was 
possible. [Examples of the designs possible are the letters 
shown in Fig. 9. As long as the width of the pattern 
is not excessive, such fabrics are quite practical. It 
will be noted, however, that rather long lengths of floats 
are necessary in parts of the particular designs shown 
in Fig. 9; as, for instance, in the horizontal portions of 
the letter -, where float threads covering eight needles 
are necessary, although for only a few courses. 


Reverse Plating 


In order. 
tirely, 


therefore, to eliminate the float threads en- 
a complete plating method of knitting has, par- 
ticularly within recent years, been evolved to a point 
where patterns of any width and type can be produced. 
This has been made possible by the evolution of ma- 
chinery for reversing the position of the yarns at the 
time of knitting so that either of the yarns can plate over 
the other and either can appear at any time over any 
number of needles on the front or back of the fabric. 
There are several methods for accomplishing this. 

A simple fabric of this reverse-plated type is shown 
in Fig. 10, the entire fabric being formed of the two 
threads which are knitted on all the needles. The 
needles a plate the two yarns with, let us say, the white 
yarn on the face; and the > needles plate the two yarns 
with the black yarn on the face. 

This type of plating was produced many years ago on 
full-fashioned hosiery machinery and also on Terrot 
circular fabric machines. It was produced on these types 
in a commercial and practical manner by causing yarn- 
feeding sinkers, with which both of these machines are 
equipped, to feed the two yarns to the needles in reverse 
relation to each other. To make this possible, the sinkers 
were provided with two yarn notches, and means were 
provided for causing either one of the notches to grasp, 
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at times, either one of the two threads and reverse their 
normal plating relationship. 


On Latch-Needle Machines 


There have also been a number of attempts made in 
the past to form reverse-plated fabric on machines not 
employing yarn-measuring sinkers ; such as, for instance, 
circular latch-needle machinery. As far as I am aware, 
however, these early attempts were not successful, and 
I believe it is only within the last few years that latch- 
needle machines have been evolved which are capable of 
producing designs by reverse plating. 

One of the methods used in latch-needle machines for 
causing a reversal of the yarn is by deflecting the needle 
hooks, as shown in Fig. 11. This deflection takes place 
during the downward stroke of the needles, and con- 
tinues to about the knock-over. It consists in flexing 
inwardly such needles as are to reverse the position of 
the plated threads. The particular mechanism of this 
type used by one of the American knitting-machinery 
builders is shown in Fig. 12, and consists in having 
the slots near the top of the needle cylinder at a deeper 
than normal, so that the punchings b, which are in each 
needle slot and which are capable of fulcruming at c, 
flex or bend the needle inwardly, as shown by dotted lines 
in the figure. These members b are forced inward by 
the sliding punchings d. Members d are equipped with 
butts d’, which are at different levels, depending upon 
the design to be knitted. These butts are acted upon by 
cams e, which are at times selectively caused to move 
inward, as shown by dotted lines in the plan view of 
Fig. 12. 

The construction shown is capable of producing eight 
varied design courses, but of course a greater number of 
changes are possible by the use of a greater number of 
the cams e and butts d’. Even with eight cams and 
butts a great variety of patterns is possible by using the 
mechanism in repeat, in whole or in part. For instance, 
a diamond design covering fifteen courses can be pro- 
duced with these eight controls. If only vertical stripes 
are desired throughout the fabric, no control mechanism 
is necessary, as the needles could be permanently bent 
out of line, which would cause vertical stripes to be 
produced as long as the yarns were being fed in plated 
relationship to each other. With this latter arrangement, 
if striping at times were not wanted, one-color yarn or 
yarns could be fed, or yarns used which were not in 
plated relationship to each other. In this manner, even 
though the needles were bent, plain fabric would result. 


Outward Flexing of Needles 


Another method for accomplishing the same result is 
the one shown in Fig. 13. In this construction the 
needles, instead of being flexed inward, as in Fig. 11 and 
12, are flexed outward by the member a. One of these 
members is under each needle, and, when raised, con- 
tacts with the angular surface b, causing its associated 
needle to be bent or flexed outward, as shown by dotted 
Imes in this figure. 

The control mechanisms for causing the a members to 
function are varied, but usually take the form of wheels 
which selectively and in accordance with the design, 
position these a members so that they will rise at the 
proper time, the needles being flexed during their down- 
ward movement previous to the knocking over of the 
low ps. 

This flexing of the needles for reverse plating is 
really an evolution of a fact known for many years; viz., 
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that when producing plain plated fabrics a bent needle 
will always cause a reversal of the yarns. One such 
needle will produce a narrow or pin stripe, and a num- 
ber of them close together will produce a broad stripe. 
In these methods therefore, an objectionable feature in 
plain-fabric plating has been taken advantage of and 
evolved into a useful means of designing. 


Reversal by Means of Web Holders 


Another method for causing a reversal of the yarns 
is the construction shown in Fig. 14. The yarns a and b, 
are fed in plating relation to the needles, which co-act 
with the knock-over bits or web holders c. These are 
provided with the raised member d which positions the 
yarns in a separated relationship as they come to the 
knock-over surfaces, and holds them separated, in this 
manner preventing accident reversal. At portions of 
the fabric in which designs are desired, the knock-over 
hits move outward in the direction of the arrow just 
previous to the contacting of the b yarn with the knock- 
over surfaces. At this time the a yarn has already con- 
tacted. This movement of the knock-over bits moves 
the a yarn outside the b yarn. In this manner, as the b 











Fig. 14. Reverse Plating by Means 


of Web Holders 


Fig. 13. Out- 
ward Flexing 





Fig. 15. Another Type of Web Holder 


for Reverse Plating 
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yarn reaches the knock-over surface, the two yarns are 
separated by the d’ projection, and are thereby held re- 
versed during the knock-over. 

With this construction for, let us say, the production 
of striped fabrics, long and short butts on the webb- 
holder members c can readily control them for the move- 
ments necessary to cause reversal; while for more intri- 
cate design purposes, wheels or jacquards are used. 

Another method developed by an American builder 
makes use of the construction shown in Fig. 15. The 
two yarns a and b are fed in plated relation to the 
needles, thereby producing plain plating. If a reversal 
of the threads is desired, the machine is equipped with 
specially shaped web holders ¢c which have an angular 
nib as shown, and which are projected inward in advance 
of the normal movement of the web holders by the cam 
d. These specially shaped web holders cause a reversal 
of the yarns, as shown diagrammatically in the views 
A, B, and C. It is understood that the a yarn would 
ordinarily appear on the inside of the fabric, as shown 
diagrammatically in view D, whereas, due to the use of 
the special web holder, it will appear on the face of the 
fabric at portions of the knitting in which the special web 
holders are used. 

As web holders of this special type might not function 
as well as the regular type for holding down the fabric, 
they could not be used except, possibly, for one or two 
needles together so that if a broad stripe were desired, 
these special web holders must have in their slots, adja- 
cent to them, regular web holders for casting off and 
holding down the fabric. 

Reversal web holders of a different shape are em- 
ployed by another company. These make it possible to 
produce in a very simple manner endless varieties of 
reverse-plated hosiery. The means used by this com- 
pany take the form of specially formed members 
mounted in the slots with the web holders, these members 
contacting with the yarns to cause a reversal of their 
normal plating position. -One system of knitting used 
in this method is that shown in Fig. 16, in which a 
special member shaped as shown at A is placed adjacent 
to each ordinary web holder of 
the type shown at 5. Both of 
these members are by prefer- 
ence in the same slot and cen- 
tered between the needles. In 
this method of knitting, at 
portions of the fabric where 
plain plating is desired the a 
and b yarns are fed very sim- 
ilarly to the manner shown in 
Fig. 15. At this time the 
special A members would not 
be used, the a yarn of course 
appearing on the inside of the 
fabric with the b yarn form- 
ing the face. 

If now the position of the 
yarns is to be 
tween 


reversed, be- 
such needle or needles 
the special members A are at 
the proper time projected in- 
ward, as shown in drawing 1 
of Fig. 16. Surface c thereby 
comes in contact with both the 
yarns a and /, but enough space 
is left for the yarn to feed 
between this surface c and the 
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Special Members in Slots with 
Web Holders 









shank of the needle. It is understood that in normal 
plating the a yarn would have been feeding considerably 
outside the hook line, as shown in the diagrammatic view 
A of Fig. 7. Therefore, the coming in of these members 
A moves the a yarn in a direction toward the hook, and 
the relation of the two yarns to each other is therefore 
not as shown in A of Fig. 7, but is as shown in 1 of 
Fig. 16. Continued downward movement of the needles 
places them in a position as shown in drawing 2, with 
the b yarn coming in contact with the angular surface d 
of the special member A and with the a yarn still against 
the surface c. Continued downward movement of the 
needles to the position shown in drawing 3 commences to 
place the b yarn to the outside of the a yarn. Continued 
movement to the extent shown in drawing 4 continues 
this reversal with the completion of it in drawing 5. 
At this time the b yarn is entirely outside the a yarn, and 
is therefore in a reversed to normal position. Thereafter 
the needle moves to the position shown in drawing 6 
with a continued inward projection of the special A 
members. Before the needles rise the regular web 
holders b come in as in ordinary practice. 

It will be noted from the above that what occurred is 
that the special A members have moved the a yarn— 
which ordinarily is outside the needle hook—inwardly, 
while the angular surface d of these special members A 
has moved the } yarn from an inner to an outer position 
in relation to the needle hook, in this manner having 
caused a complete reversal of the position of the threads 
to each other and to the needle hooks. 

In this system, if ordinary vertical stripes are desired, 
the machine need only be equipped with a certain and 
definite number of special members A. If a simple 
variation in design is desired, long and short butts of 
these members can be used. For intricate patterns and 
designs the builder has evolved mechanisms for selec- 
tively causing any one or any number of the special 
members A to be positioned so that they may be pro- 
jected at the proper time by suitable cams. These ma- 
chines are therefore capable of producing an endless 
variety of reverse-plated fabrics, in the same manner as 
the hook - deflecting method 
evolved by the other manufac- 
turer previously mentioned. 

There have also been 
evolved by a number of the 
machine builders additional 
devices for feeding a third 
yarn over a limited number of 
needles, so that this third yarn 
appears on the face and cov- 
ers the normal face thread, 
in this manner making it pos- 
sible to produce three-color 
design fabric. The third color, 
however, as noted above, is to 
date only capable of feeding 
to a relatively few needles. It 
is therefore suitable for only 
stripes and narrow designs, 
but nevertheless greatly in- 
creases the design possibilities 
over the two-color methods. 

In future issues of TEXTILE 
Wor tp, M.C. Miller will dis- 
cuss each generic type of 
knitting machine, beginning 
with full-fashioned. 
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kngineering and Power Generation 


Take Rapid Strides 


OWER-PLANT engineering for textile mills is still 
moving rapidly forward in the direction of higher 
steam pressures for boilers and turbines and toward 
bleeder turbines for the purpose of extracting power 
from manufacturing steam before it is permitted to pass 
out into the plant for process work. One might say that 


While there is much of the elaborate equipment of the 
super-power station that can have no place in the textile 
power plant, yet there are certain types that can be 
profitably installed. The air-preheater is one of these, 
and but recently there has been developed a horizontal 
form of the revolving regenerating type that makes its 


no textile plant installing boilers 
and turbines today should con- 
sider anything less than 400, or 
better 450 pounds initial boiler 
pressure, particularly if there is 
a use for manufacturing steam 
at what was formerly called high 
pressure—that is, 100 or 125 Ib. 
Such steam can be bled from the 
earlier stages of the turbine; and 
in addition, if there be a use for 
low-pressure steam at say 10 lb. 
pressure, this steam can be taken 
from the later stages of the 
power-generating unit. The 
two-stage bleeder turbine is a 
very popular form put out by the 
leading turbine manufacturers; 
and even though it may be or- 


In the accompanying article are dis- 
cussed a number of engineering devel- 
opments which, although not absolutely 
new, have been prominent during the 
past year in both the power plant and 
the mill proper. The topics covered 
include high steam pressures, bleeder 
turbines, air preheaters, multiple-port 
tuyers, steam purifiers, automatic com- 
bustion control, caustic embrittlement, 
steam power vs. water power, Diesel 
engines, unit heaters, unit humidifiers, 
pH control, mill lighting, motor con- 

trols, and variable-speed motors. 


use possible in plants where for 
lack of space other types could 
not be used. Preheated air has 
caused to be developed an im- 
proved fin type of stoker tuyere 
of multiple-port form in which 
instead of one or a few large 
air openings there are numerous 
small ports which, by reason of a 
greater amount of metal adjacent 
to the hot air, keep the tuyere 
from burning out and also direct 
the air into the fuel mass in a 
way to obtain better combustion. 
These multiple-port tuyeres are 
being used more extensively, not 
only on furnaces using pre-heated 
air, but on those taking air at 
room temperatures. 


With the higher pressures and furnace temperatures 


dered for lower operating pressures, it is being built 
to withstand the higher pressures in case such be re- 
quired later. The better economies of higher initial 
pressures and bled steam for manufacturing purposes 
are bound to be a tremendous factor in the future in 
reducing the manufacturing costs of our mills so that 
they can operate at a profit. 


came the need of better protection of the furnace walls 
and greater opportunities for quickly absorbing the 
liberated heat. Thus were developed the various types of 
air-cooled and water-cooled furnace walls, and also the 
radiant superheaters, both of which should find use in 
any new textile power plant. 
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The value of clean steam 
free from not only water 
but all impurities must be 
recognized if we would pro- 
tect the turbine vanes and 
nozzles f destructive 
corrosion and erosion, 


from 
fac- 
tors that every power-plant 
engineer knows have been 
the causes of many costly 
renewals and repairs. Sev- 
eral types of steam puri- 
fiers are now made that are 
to be located within the 
boiler drum, and which are 
guaranteed to produce 
100% clean steam. Recently 
a form of purifier has been 
made to be installed out in 
pipe lines in 
plants where similar equip- 
ment is not installed in the 
drums. ‘This latter 
type will ensure clean steam 


the steam 


boiler 


which in 
some lines of textile manu- 
facture 1s 


for process work, 


essential. 
The rayon industry 1s no 


very 


doubt responsible for many 
refinements 
and textile 
We have be- 


stated in 


of these recent 
in both steam 


engineering. 


“baie bellied ir 


reviews of 
former years that the rayon 
plant is 


fore 
a chemical labora- 
tory on a plant scale, and 
conditions that could 
be and were tolerated in all 
other lines of the textile in 
dustry 


many 
View in a Modern 
could not for a mo 

ment be permitted to exist in the rayon industry. Great 
is the debt from this viewpoint that textiles owes to this 
new member of its family. 


Automatic Combustion Control 


It is becoming generally that automatic 
combustion control must necessarily be more efficient and 
economical than even the best manual control, mainly be 


cause it eliminates the 


recognized 


variable factor of hand 
With the coming of larger boiler units, higher 
pressures and pulverized-coal 


furnaces, and super-stokers with water walls and radiant 


human 
control 


operating temperatures, 


superheaters, proper manual control becomes almost im 


possible, and complete or at least partial automatic con 


trol becomes a necessity. Ata result of this we find dur 


ing the past vear a great de velopment 
of such equipment 


It is 


and increased use 
admitted by all that the essential for 
maximum boiler efficiency is the proper amount of air 
for the amount of fuel being burned. The elements to be 
controlled are the supply of coal to the furnaces corre 


greatest 


spond:ng to the demands for steam and determined by 
the speed of the stoker, and an air flow through the fur- 
nace to give maximum efficiency corresponding to the 
amount of coal being burned, this air flow in turn being 
controlled by the speed of the induced-draft fans or the 
position of the stack damper and the speed of the forced- 
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some form of steam meter 
and the air flow is meas- 
ured by some form of meter 
or differential gage that 
has previously been set to 
maintain the boiler at maxi- 
mum operating efficiency. 
The flue-gas analysis as de- 
termined by an Orsat appa- 
ratus is usually the measure 
of boiler efficiency, and the 
boiler meter is set to main- 
tain the air-flow steam-flow 
in such a balanced state as 
to obtain the pre-deter- 
mined Orsat_ readings. 
Frequent check readings by 
the gas-analysis apparatus 
are of course necessary. 

Most types of control 
equipment are so arranged 
that they may be instantly 
changed over to varying de- 
grees of automatic and hand 
control and to complete non- 
automatic—that is,  full- 
manual—control. This is 
of course necessary in case 
of any breakdown in the 
automatic operation. An 
essential feature of all auto- 
matic combustion apparatus 
is a_ feed-water regulator 
since without such the flow 
of steam from the _ boiler 
might vary widely with the 
rate of feeding—a variation 
which would in turn cause 
a variation in the boiler 
meter or combustion § efh- 
ciency readings that would be thus misinterpreted. Com- 
hustion-control equipments are built to operate wholly 
electrically or by hydraulic means, using oil as the operat- 
ing medium. 


Caustic Embrittlement 


Caustic embrittlement and the failure or at least the 
serious deterioration of steam boilers due to it continues 
to be a subject of vital import in engineering circles ; and 
rightly so, because on May 30, 1929, six boilers at a lum- 
her plant in the Middle West exploded, presumably from 
this cause. New instances of embrittlement are being 
repeatedly found, and failures of boilers therefrom are 
hecoming a matter of considerable expense to the boiler- 
insurance companies. In addition to this, the boiler 
owners in localities where water conditions are favorable 
to embrittlement are being put to increased expense if 
they would avoid this serious and annoying trouble in 
their plants. 

lt has been determined and proved that embrittlement 
is due to high concentration of caustic soda in between 
the plates, as at the riveted joints. This concentration can 
come from the alkali naturally present in the feedwater 
or it can come from the soda-ash (carbonate) that has 
been added to the water to prevent the formation of scale. 
Thus a naturally harmless water, from the embrittlement 
viewpoint, may be transformed into a dangerous water 
Ly treatment. 

It is well known that inside a boiler sodium carbonate 


draft fans. The speed of the stokers is governed by 
the steam pressure. The steam flow is measured by 
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becomes the hydrate. It has been definitely proved that 
a certain ratio of sodium sulphate to sodium carbonate in 
the water will prevent the embrittlement action of the 
hydrate formed from the carbonate. This ratio of sul- 
phate to carbonate will vary slightly with the water but is 
commonly taken as 2 to 1. As to the efficacy of maintain- 
ing this ratio as a preventative of embrittlement, it has 
been noted that when this ratio is held, embrittlement 
does not occur, and that in all cases of embrittlement 
that have been investigated, the carbonate was greatly in 
excess of the sulphate. One plant manager has stated 
that the extra expense to which he is put to maintain the 
proper sulphate-carbonate ratio and thereby prevent em- 
brittlement places him at a disadvantage with his com- 
petitors as regards the selling price of his product He 
claims that this expense is “appalling.” 

There are those who claim that embrittlement only 
occurs in those parts of the plate that have been sub- 
jected to extreme stresses during fabrication, as at the 
rivet holes due to cold punching, and that neither the 
presence of high alkalinity nor that of extreme stresses 
alone can cause embrittlement, but that it is the presence 
of the two simultaneously that causes the trouble. Rea- 
soning then along this line of thought, it is evident that 
if welded construction be substituted for riveted joints, 
high alkalinity and sulphate-carbonate ratios can be for- 
gotten. Such is possibly true, and it now remains for the 
soiler Code Committees and the insurance companies to 
approve the use of welded construction in order that this 
method of fabrication can be given a fair trial. 

Textile plants are interested in this matter because, as 
already stated, the boiler plants of the future are to be 
of higher pressures, and it is a general rule that troubles 
inside a boiler intensify as operating pressures increase. 
Sooner or later some of us are surely bound to experi- 
ence instances of caustic embrittlement, and it is very 
probable that there are plants that are now having this 
trouble but that it is not recognized as such. 


Water Power 


A year ago we referred to the determined efforts that 
were being made, particularly in New England, by the 
large water-power companies to induce textile plants to 
purchase their power from them in preference to generat- 
ing it. These efforts have not been highly successful, 
especially with those concerns that use process steam. No 
public-service company can furnish power at an attractive 
figure without loss to itself to any textile plant that uses 
much process steam, provided that in that textile plant the 
power-generating equipment is so operated that power 
is extracted from the steam before it goes out to the 
manufacturing processes. 

Another factor that has unexpectedly and very prob- 
ably played an important part in the campaign is that 
during the past summer and fall, which have been un- 
usually dry—we refer now to water—the water-power 
companies have been severely handi- 
capped in some instances in supplying 


the normal demands for power. The 
steam - generating plants have been 


called upon to make up the deficiency, 
a fact that goes to prove that as a last 
and most dependable source of power 
the steam plant must be so considered. 

It is not alone a question of dry 
periods. Regardless of the rainfall, 


it has become a matter of initial and 
operating costs. 


No less a personage 
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than Thomas Edison has stated that electric 


power 
can now be generated by steam at a less cost than 


by water. The water-power plants of the future 
must necessarily be increasingly more distant from 
the centers of industry, more extensive in scope, and 
more costly in construction—and transmission equip- 
ment must be more costly. Furthermore, it is claimed 
that today steam- and water-power-generating costs 
are about equal, and that there is more opportunity 
for the cost of steam power to be still further reduced 
than there is for that of water power. The expected re- 
sult is that before any great length of time, with the use 
of higher steam pressures and temperatures and the 
added refinements of super-power stations, steam-power 
costs will be reduced below those of water power. 


Diesel Engines 


While marked progress in both development and sales 
has been made in the Diesel-engine industry, there have 
been but very few, if any, installations during the past 
year in the textile industry. A year ago there were sev- 
eral such installations being seriously considered, but pos- 
sibly due to the unsatisfactory conditions of the textile 
business, these installations, while not abandoned, have 
not been made. 

One interesting point about projected installations of 
Diesel engines in manufacturing plants is that in a num- 
her of cases where certain plants were purchasing their 
power, as soon as it became known that the use of 
Diesel-engine-driven generators was being considered, 
there was an immediate and substantial reduction in rates 
offered by the power companies. It is evident that the 
great economic possibilities of the Diesel engine are be- 
ing recognized by the public-service companies. 


Unit Heaters 


Since the advent of the unit heater, methods of factory 
heating have undergone a great change. The unit-heater 
system is one of marked flexibility, economy, and utility. 
Textile rooms as a rule are large and, as is more fre- 
quently the case, demand varying amounts of heat in the 
same room—depending upon the nature of the machinery 
installed, upon whether the employees are sitting or are 
in constant motion, and upon the stations of the em-- 
ployees relative to the windows. The old system of heat- 
ing was one of long lines of multiple steam pipes either 
overhead or along the walls beneath the windows. Later 
came the large blower units taking air from the rooms, 
from outside. or from both, and blowing the heated air 
directly into the rooms or up through the pilasters. Now 
comes the unit heater. There are many situations today, 
however, where even with the most efficient methods of 
air heating and circulation, steam coils along the walls 
under the windows are necessary in extreme cold weather, 
where girls may sit with their backs close to the windows, 
which is usually the case in warping 
and similar rooms. With large blower 
units there are always pockets in the 
rooms that fail to be properly heated, 
and often these large units must be 
operated in order to heat certain por- 
tions of the rooms when other por- 
tions do not require heat. The unit- 
heater system avoids such conditions. 
The individual heaters may or may not 
be operated as the needs may be. The 
heated air can be directed as desired 
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TWO-STAGE BLEEDER TURBINE INSTALLA- 
TION IN A TEXTILE-MILL POWER PLANT. The 
turbines are supplied from the 200-lb. steam line. The 
7,500-kw. unit is run straight condensing, taking cold 
water from pond and sending it out at temperatures of 
from 70 to 80° F. Some of this water is sent direct to 
dyehouse for use as cold water. Some of it is taken and 
sent to the 2,500-kw. unit as condensing water, and in 
turn is sent out to dyehouse for use as hot water, at 
temperature of 110° F. 

Steam is bled from earlier stages at 125 lb. for high- 
pressure manufacturing. Any amount not thus supplied is 
made up from 200-lb. line through a reducing valve. 
Steam is bled from lower stages at 10 lb. pressure and 
sent to dyehouse for use in boiling up. Exhaust from 
condenser turbine of 7,500-kw. unit is turned into this 
10-Ib. line also. Condensate from condenser can also be 
supplied with cold water from pond and rejected again 
to pond in case dyehouse is not taking hot water. This 
arrangement is not shown in diagram. The 10-lb. steam 
line can also be supplied through reducing valve from 
125-Ib. line if required. Load on 2,000-kw. unit floats 
back and forth to and from 7,500 unit as required in order 
to supply necessary amount of bled steam and hot water. 


to get the best results ; and the re-location of any unit, if 
such be found advisable, can be accomplished at small 
expense. The air can be so directed that the currents will 
oppose each other, and thereby wide diffusion can be ob- 
tained. Elaborate tests using smoke as the detecting 
medium have shown that the unit heater gives the most 
unitorm and speedy distribution of heated air of any type 
of heater. There must always be, of course, electric 
power available for the operation of the motor-driven 
fans. With the latest types of heaters the coils are not 
liable to damage from water hammer or from freezing. 


Humidificeation 


A discussion of heating always suggests the subject of 
humidification, and here again we find a greater recogni- 
tion of the value of proper humidity in our mills. For 
many years it has been the custom to provide some means 
of obtaining humidity in weaving and spinning rooms, 
but only in the past few years has the need of such 
humidity been fully appreciated in the other departments, 
particularly those of the finished cloth. 

In worsted mills it is found that a better fabric will be 
produced and better results obtained in the shearing, 
pressing, inspecting, and even the packing rooms if mois- 
ture be added to the cloth to make up for that removed in 
the various finishing processes. The cloth will be given 
a fuller, loftier feel, and in certain instances one could 
scarcely believe that two samples, one carrying but a 
small amount of moisture content and the other having 
been processed in a properly humidified room, could be 
of the same make-up, texture, and finish. Added to this 
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advantage are those of increased production, fewer 
seconds, and a better and healthier atmosphere for the 
employes. Absolute-control equipment is now available 
in many types and makes, as are also the many forms of 
humidifying apparatus. 

With the development of the unit heater has come that 
of the unit humidifier, in which the spraying device, the 
fan for circulating the air, and the heating coils for rais- 
ing the out-going humidified air to any desired tempera- 
ture are all contained within one housing. Control devices 
regulate both temperature and degree of humidity. These 
unit humidifiers are particularly useful in small rooms or 
in small mills that do not wish to go to the expense of 
purchasing and installing the extensive equipment of 
pumps, air compressors, and piping systems that are 
necessary for other types of humidifying apparatus. 

They are also to be preferred in locations where for 
any reason it is not desired to have drosophores or ato- 
mizers with the accompanying lines of piping overhead. 
The fact that the location of the units can be easily 
changed if advisable is another desirable feature. 


Hydrogen-Ion Control 


More and more frequently today do we hear the 
chemist and the chemical engineer refer to a liquid or a 
solution, not as being acid or alkaline, but as having a 
certain pH value; or, in more understandable terms, as 
having a certain definite hydrogen-ion concentration. In 
brief this means not merely that the solution or bath is 
acid or alkaline but that it is of a certain degree of acidity 
or alkalinity which may be expressed in terms of hydro- 
gen-ion concentration or in terms of pH value. A value 
of pH7 is neutral; above seven the liquid is alkaline and 
below seven it is acid. Corrosion of metals is costing the 
industries of the United States millions of dollars an- 
nually in the form of renewals and repairs. Hydrogen- 
ion concentration is the key to corrosion—it is a measure 
of corrosion; and control of this concentration is the key 
to the control of corrosion. 

Not alone is the engineer interested in pH values, but 
so also is the wool ‘scourer, the man who sizes the yarn, 
the bleacher, and the dyer. In the past it has been enough 
to say that for a certain process the bath should be acid 
or it should be alkaline; but today that is not sufficient. 
It has been found that for a certain process, for instance, 
a definite and perhaps a narrowly limited degree of 
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acidity or alkalinity will give the best results, and that the 
pH value or hydrogen-ion concentration is the only means 
of obtaining and determining this acid or alkaline value 
to a degree of sensitiveness hitherto unknown. 

Late in 1929 a book “Hydrogen Ions” was published 
that discusses this new method of expressing acid and 
alkaline values and its importance to all lines of industry. 
It is a subject in which the power-plant engineer is also 
interested, because it may be applicable to his particular 
field of operation. It is very possible that feed-waters 
should be designated and controlled by their pH value, 
and that such control might eliminate many present trou- 
bles that are now but vaguely understood and explained. 


Industrial Plant Lighting 


It is eminently fitting that during the past year, which 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the in- 
candescent lamp, our mills have given attention to the 
matter of obtaining more efficient lighting. The standard 
of lighting is expressed in terms of lumens per square 
foot. Definite standards of requirements have been set 
up by committees of lighting experts, and it is a simple 
matter with the proper equipment to make a survey of a 
room to ascertain how closely the existing conditions ap- 
proach the standards. 

Some processes require high general illumination, 
while others need a more concentrated lighting at a lower 
level. Reflectors have been standardized for mill use 
and are being installed in increasing numbers. It has 
been recognized that ample and properly located illumina- 
tion yields increased production, a better quality of prod- 
uct, and fewer seconds. 


Motor Control 


Motor control is reaching a high point in specialized 
development. Nearly every operating condition imagin- 
able has now its specific type of automatic control that 
guarantees protection against all possibility of wrong 
operating conditions. There are dust-proof housings ; 
moistyire-proof housings; weather-proof housings; yes, 
and fool-proof housings, to protect against injurious ex- 
ternal conditions. There is control equipment that will 
respond to pressure changes, to temperature changes, and 
to float action; and all types of control apparatus will 
protect the motors from overload and under voltage. 

Again, there are controls arranged for a succession of 
events that will not function unless each preceding event 
is consummated. Starting compensators are so con- 
structed that the switch cannot be thrown to the running 
position before it is thrown to the starting position; 
neither can it be left in the starting position. 

There are remote-control switches that change auto- 
matically from starting to running position after a pre- 
determined time interval. Push-button control is being 
used to a large extent on such textile machinery as dryers, 
tenters, printing machines, extractors, etc. In this type 
of control, in addition to the start and stop buttons, there 
is the jog button which enables the operator to move the 
machine in repeated small amounts. 


Variable-Speed A.C. Motor 


The year 1929 saw a marked increase in the number 
of variable-speed alternating-current motors used to 
drive textile machinery, and also saw the development of 
the application of this type of motor to new lines of ma- 
chines. Numerous installations of this form of drive on 
cotton and worsted spinning frames are now in operation. 
While sufficient time has not elapsed for any extended 
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series of data yet, all tests made thus far show an in- 
creased production of from 10 to 15%, and the yarn thus 
spun is of more even quality and higher breaking strength 
than that spun on a constant-speed frame. Such yarn in 
turn causes less breakage in the weaving processes, and 
thus the advantages of this type of spinning-frame drive 
are many and far reaching. 

More varied applications of the variable-speed motor 
are finding place in finishing plants for both cotton and 
worsted. In cotton mills, for instance, there are being 
driven in this manner singers, brushers, washers, mer- 
cerizing ranges, water mangles, starch mangles, padders, 
tommy dodds, dryers, tenters, agers, calenders, soapers, 
printing machines, etc. In worsted mills the drive has 
been applied to tenters and dryers. 

An interesting instance of the use in a cotton-finishing 
mill is one where the range drive is employed. The range 
drive is one in which two or more machines of different 
processes are set in tandem, the cloth passing contin- 
uously from one machine to the next following without 
any break. Necessarily there must be a fairly constant 
relation between the speeds of the several machines, to- 
gether with some form of self-adjusting take-up control 
to compensate for any speed variation. The method em- 
ployed to ensure successful operation is to use a variable- 
speed motor under control of a hand-shifted mechanism 
for driving the first machine. Between the first machine 
and the second, and between each of any following ma- 
chines, the cloth passes under a “dancer roll” which op- 
erates the speed-control mechanisms of the motors other 
than that on the first machine. The drives are so arranged 
that the motors can be separately operated under hand 
control if so desired. 

Particularly new during 1929 was the application of 
this form of drive to full-fashioned knitting machines. 
Speed ranges from 600 to 1600 r.p.m. are obtainable, and 
the necessity of changing gears and drive chains when a 
different speed is desired is eliminated. As in the case of 
the spinning frame, a better and more even product is ob- 
tained. Some knitting machinery builders are now sup- 
plying this type of motor drive as standard equipment. 


“Creative Wasting” 


A well-known engineering house-organ recently called 
editorial attention to the term “creative wasting.” The 
originator of this term is unknown, but it is applied to 
the discarding or scrapping of worn-out, antique, or other- 
wise obsolete machinery and equipment and to its re- 
placement with modern machines, capable of producing 
at a maximum rate higher-quality products at minimum 
cost. Making use, then, of this happy and forceful ex- 
pression, it can be truthfully said that during the past 
year many textile plants have pursued a course of 
“creative wasting.” In some departments it might almost 
be said that the junk dealer has been the busiest person 
of all. 

As laggard as the textile industry may have been in 
the past, as a whole in fully recognizing the value and 
absolute necessity of keeping its plants completely mod- 
ern, it is now making up for its tardiness. We think that 
it was Samuel Insull who once, in reply to the question 
“VU hen does a machine become obsolete ?” answered thus: 
“When another machine can be purchased that will do 
the same work better or cheaper.” Thus from his point 
of view the matter of age does not enter into con- 
sideration. Courage to break up apparently good operat- 
ing machinery is helping the textile industry to regain 
prosperity. 
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Outstanding American Textile Machinery 


Developments of 1929 


By Edwin D. Fowle 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE \WorRLD 


REVIEW of outstanding developments in textile 
machinery has more significance attached to 1t 
than is apparent from a casual consideration of 
the subject. 
industry. 
abstract 


\fter all, ours is a largely mechanical 
Although biology, chemistry, and other more 


sciences are being made to play increasingly 
larger parts as time goes on, developments in these fields 
call for parallel developments in the mechanical field. 
Hence, a review of machinery progress is in large 
measure a review of textile manufacturing progress. 
In attempting a review of this sort it is always well 
to remind the that the machinery 
strictly the successful 
revival of attempts which have been made at some earlier 
date. Furthermore, 


reader much of 


mentioned is not new but 1s 


the developments which have led 
to the placing on the market of really new contrivances 
very likely passed through their main stages of evolution 
before the year in which they were actually introduced 
to the industry. Very frequently, in fact, a new machine 
is given a long trial in one or more selected mills before 
it is made available to the On the 
other hand, many developments which were under way 
during the year, and many which 


trade in general. 


Oo ; were practically 
will not make their appearance until a later 


completed, 
date, and hence are not mentioned 


now. 

glancing through the list of mechanical develop 

ment of 1929 one cannot help wondering which will 
most beneficial to the branch of the 

industry which it serves. Last year we prophesied that 

n single-process picking would prove to be the 

outstanding development of 1928. 


prove to be the 


mode 


Time has shown thai 


we were not wrong. This year we would hazard a guess 


that the extension of the cone system to cotton twisting, 
worsted twisting, worsted section beaming, 
jack spooling will prove the most vital. 
mets 


and worsted 
Other develop 


of special interest include the large-capacity 


fulling mull, multiblade woolen shear, slow motor drive 
and variable-speed-motor drive for full-fashioned 
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hosiery machines, slasher for wide warps, silk Joom 
with traversing reed and other features, push-button 
control for looms, and carbonizing equipment 
special vacuum extractor. 


with 


Preparation for Spinning 


In mentioning developments in the early processes 
of textile manufacturing, it is fitting to consider first 
of all the manufacture of rayon, as in this branch of 
our industry mechanical processes begin at the very 
creation of the fiber. A refined spinnerette, which was 
placed on the market during the year, is claimed to have 
a greater precision in the shape of its holes, and a new 
microscope has been especially designed for measuring 
the diameters of spinnerette holes. 

In the woolen industry a new garnett made its appear- 
ance, equipped with numerous ball bearings, and with 
chain drives for workers, fancy strippers, licker-in, and 
clearing roll. Individual adjustment of each worker is 
provided by new poppets. The wire has been designed 
for easy cleaning and repairing and for firmness in its 
adherence to the cylinder. Also of interest to the 
woolen industry are new reciprocating table-feed squeeze 
rolls, which are claimed to eliminate roll droppings and 
save labor. New wool-spraying equipment, consisting 
mainly of an air compressor, an oil pump, and a meter- 
ing tank which permits the spraying of any predeter- 
mined amount of oil onto each batch of wool, was 
developed. The oil is applied by means of a spray head 
on the end of a hose. This equipment mixes the emul- 
sion intimately and quickly with the wool. A machine 
of interest to both worsted and rayon men is an im- 
proved rotary fiber cutter, capable of making 300 cuts 
per minute of any length up to three inches. 


Cotton Equipment 


There were several developments in the opening and 
picking processes of cotton manufacturing. One of 
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these was an improved hopper feeder with a horizontal 
spiked apron in place of the usual spiked cylinder at 
the top of the elevating lattice. With this apron it 1s 
claimed to be impossible for any large lumps to pass 
around the controlling point, and less wear is experienced 
at this place. A new cleaner employing a Buckley beater 
and a series of baffle plates at the top of the casing is 
another of these developments. The baffle plates permit 
the cotton to rise between them, in order that it may 
turn over before being struck again by the beater; they 
also help to guide the cotton speedily through the 
machine to prevent its being curled or rolled. Another 
new Buckley section for picking equipment contains 
an improved arrangement of grids, more fingers on 
the beater, and a larger receiving chamber. 

Another improvement for the cotton picker house 
is the arrangement of a large conveyor pipe for returning 
surplus cotton at the end of a distributor belt located 
over a set of hoppers to the intake of the condenser. 
There was also brought out a new reversible distrib- 
utor belt for supplying two hoppers from a cendenser 
located between them; this belt conveys cotton first to 
one hopper and then to the other in response to auto- 
matic control mechanism. 

An improved continuous card stripper was developed 
during the year, based on the device introduced to this 
country from Germany a few years ago. The new 
stripper is applicable to any standard card without 
difficulty and has less vibration than the old model. 

Improvements in roving machinery for cotton included 
a new chain-drive horsehead, which places an even 
tension on the roving and is sturdily built ; a steel roving 
creel which is vibrationless within itself; a new traverse 
motion, which is adjustable for the full length of the 
roll; and a new bearing for the cone-belt guide, which 
provides accuracy and sturdiness. 


Spinning Machinery 


During the year several builders of cotton-spinning 
machinery improved their centrifugal clutches by pro- 
viding a steel cap which extends over and between the 
leaves. This cap prevents the collection of moisture, 
yarn, lint, and dirt behind the leaves, and also protects 
the leaves from injury when the bobbin is placed on the 
spindle. The new clutch also makes easier the removal 
of yarn which becomes wound around it. A new builder 
motion is designed to fill out the bobbin to the full diam- 
eter of the ring or shuttle to make the diameter of the 
bobbin uniform from top to bottom, and hence to put 
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more yarn on the bobbin. The traversing thread board, 
formerly used only for large-package spinning frames, 
has been made applicable to ordinary frames; this per- 
mits a more even tension throughout the spinning. A 
new front-roll oiling device, consisting of a cylinder of 
oil suspended from the bearing and a wick which is 
held against the journal by a spring, holds a week’s 
supply of oil. 

A new fiber whorl for spindles, which naturally has 
a comparatively high co-efficient of friction, reduces 
slippage. 

A new woolen mule contains several improvements 
over old models, including unusually heavy spindles, 
heat-treated to prevent bending and permitting high 
speed. Provision in this mule is made for easier and 
less-frequent oiling. 

A new monel-metal bobbin board resists the rusting 
or corroding which sometimes results from soaking or 
steaming silk, and hence does not stain the thread. A 
new signal system for calling attention to wrong ply in 
beam twisting consists of a horn located centrally in 
the twisting room, a set of electric light bulbs located 
on the top of a vertical post beside each twister, and a 
series of bulbs located along the length of the frame 
just above the guide roll. 


Winding Machinery 


One of the most interesting developments of the year 
was the extension of the cone system to cotton twisting, 
worsted twisting, worsted section beaming, and worsted 
jack spooling. The advantages of these applications 
include the mechanical inspection made possible by the 
winding process, unstrained yarn drawn at uniform 
tension, greater speed, greater production, less-frequent 
recreeling, and reduced labor. In the case of twisting, 
it is more desirable to inspect and clear the yarn in 
the single than in the ply, because this eliminates the 
close proximity of knots in the ply and prevents the 
tying of one large knot from all the plied ends together. 
Two efficient slub catchers have been developed for 
this inspection work. 

An improved skein-to-bobbin winder with automatic 
stop for broken end or full bobbin was introduced to 
the market this year. There also appeared a new high- 
speed cone winder with gear motion in the head, which 
provides a positive operation and holds the winding up 
to speed; either side of this machine may be run inde- 
pendently of the other. A new double-deck skein 
winder is equipped with oilless spindle bearings, which 
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may be turned part way around at any time in order 
to provide new bearing surfaces; these bearings give 
longer life to the spindles and eliminate staining from 
oil. On this latter machine oilless bearings are also 
used for the shafts holding the spindle-drive pulleys. 

A new line of bobbins and cones made of rustless 
metal was placed on the market. Bakelite was emploved 
for several new steaming bobbins and for a silk cone. 


Warp Preparation and Weaving 


A new hot-air-and-cylinder slasher for wide warps 
eliminates matched beam work by running the entire 
warp on one beam instead of two, and thus provides 
uniformity. Two new sizing machines for narrow- 
fabric warps are adaptable to any type of bobbin, spool, 
or beam, and hence may be made to combine warping, 
beaming, and sizing in one operation. 

The only new loom brought out during the year 1s 
an interesting one for silk weaving. The numerous 
new features include a special shuttle box with a re- 
placeable binder pivot bolt bushing, which provides long 
life and easy adjustment of the binder. Special provision 
is made for smooth picking. Other features include 
a traversing, wear-reducing reed; an arrangement of 
take-up pawls for preventing starting marks; a remov- 
able cloth roll; and a simple box motion. The loom 
is commonly built 52 to 54 in. between swords, and 
may be equipped with a dobby or with a cone motion 
for taffeta weaves. The frame is made rigid to keep 
vibration at a minimum. A standard feeler motion, 
hitherto not applied to silk weaving, stops the loom just 
before the filling runs out and with the shuttle in the 
plain-box end. 

\ new system of electric control for looms appeared 
last year. In this system the regular shipper motion, 
including the clutch and thrust bearing, is replaced by 
electric push-button control. The loom can be started 
and stopped from the warp alley as easily as from the 
cloth side 

\ new warp let-off testing device records by means of 
a fountain pen the exact movement of warp beams. This 
permits judging the merits of any let-off without wait- 
ing antil the fabric is woven or finished. Another test 
ing device of interest to the weaving department is an 
instrument for comparing the tensions on looms which 
are weaving the same fabric, or for checking up the ten- 
sion of the warp on one loom at various intervals dur- 
ing the weaving. The instrument gives a direct dia! 
reading 


A new beam bearing prevents jumping of the beam, 1s 
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adjustabie to gudgeon wear, and can be oiled. This bear- 
ing is fitted to the larger diameter of the gudgeon, where 
there is a greater surface for wear and more strength to 
resist weakening. 

A new silk-warp beam with adjustable inside flanges 
permits the beaming of silk without the use of paper and 
can hold 3,200 yd. of warp. Another loom beam, which 
is also adjustable for varying widths of warp, may be 
used for silk, rayon, or cotton; and likewise eliminates 
the use of paper, except for one wrapping around the 
barrel. The position of the flanges on this beam may be 
adjusted without the use of a wrench. 

A new battery for automatic looms is so designed that 
no part of the bobbin support enters the shuttle and 
hence is not likely to be broken. It is claimed to afford 
an increase in the number of complete transfers and to 
increase the chances that all three bobbin rings will en- 
gage in the three grooves of the shuttle spring. 

A well-known warp-stop motion has been improved in 
design so that it will automatically open the warp when 
an end breaks and thus will save the weaver’s time in 
searching for the location of trouble. New Textolite 
attachments for automatic cotton looms include a treadle 
roll, which eliminates the fire hazard due to the friction 
caused by iron treadle rolls, and a parallel plug, which 
resists wear. The Textolite box-loom picker, which was 
introduced to the trade a few years ago, is now equipped 
with a rubberized fabric cushion at the point where the 
picker stick passes through it and a specially treated 
fiber insert at the point where the picker strikes the 
shuttle—this latter improvement tending to preserve the 
life of the shuttle. A new leather loop picker which is 
durable and made to fit the picker stick accurately has 
also been brought out. 

Other improvements in weaving equipment include a 
crepe-rubber covering to replace the sandpaper on the 
take-up drums of silk and rayon looms; a new double- 
acting slide hook for continuous-slide harness frames. 
which is claimed to provide strength and to prevent 
heddles from catching ; and a simple and inexpensive leno 
jumper attachment, claimed to be applicable to any make 
of loom. There was also brought out a new reed with 
additional air space, which offers less resistance to the 
passage of knots and small slugs; a reinforced loom 
temple ; and a reinforced harness frame, which can safely 
be made thin for multi-harness weaving. 


Knitting Machinery 
There were several improvements introduced to the 


fancy-hosiery trade during the year. The 25-step spiral 
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mechanism for men’s half hosiery, although originally 
brought out previous to 1929, was perfected during the 
year. Also for half hosiery appeared a new twelve-step 
attachment which permits a large variety of reverse- 
plating patterns, and a new machine which knits three 
colors side by side in the same course at the same time. 
A semi-automatic transfer, improved since first intro- 
duced to the trade in 1928, simplifies the placing of ribbed 
tops on the needles of half-hose machines. 

There were several improvements in the full-fashioned 
field. One of the most important was the application of 
the variable-speed-motor drive to the full-fashioned 
knitting machine. This provides easy starting of the ma- 
chine in any position; uniformity in the product under 
unusual conditions, such as plating; changing the ma- 
chine speed without the necessity for changing the driv- 
ing pinion and chain; and quick and easy adjustment of 
the machine to any speed between 600 and 1,600 r.p.m. 
With this drive it is impossible for knitters to change the 
speed limit. 

Another full-fashioned improvement is the slow motor 
drive, which eliminates turning the machine by hand. 
There has also been brought out a heavy base for sup- 
porting full-fashioned machines. This largely eliminates 
objectionable vibration, with its tendency to cause floor 
settling and misalignment of the mechanism. Other im- 
provements include a device for inspecting the legs of 
full-fashioned hosiery before they are seamed; an im- 
proved thread moistener operated by electricity and auto- 
matically controlling the temperature; and a method for 
conditioning the silk previous to knitting by placing it 
in a small room equipped with a unit humidifier. 

3esides these developments there were others of in- 
terest to the knitting field, including a highly automatic 
machine for repairing runs in hosiery, an improved steel 
bar topping table, and a new steel matching and pairing 
table. 
Dyeing and Finishing 


In the dyeing field appeared an improved propeller 
drive for circulating machines, designed for durability. 
\n improved skein-dyeing machine for silk, rayon, or 
cotton is equipped with a worm-gear drive for the reel, a 
trip mechanism which automatically moves from the 
path of the rising reel and comes back into position when 
the reel is lowered, and a rotatable reel which turns in 
any location and locks itself when stopped. 

Improved package-dyeing machinery automatically 
controls the circulation and automatically reverses. ‘The 
extractors in this equipment have separate vacuum- 
station control for accelerating operation. ‘There is also 






provided an intermediate dye feed and a sampling device 
which is integral with the dye kier and which eliminates 
lifting of the kier lid for testing and lifting the material 
carrier. 

For hosiery dyeing there appeared two improved 
rotary machines, one with motor and chain drive, and the 
other—of small size—with direct-geared-motor drive and 
with rivetless and screwless cylinder construction. 

Among the new finishing machines appeared a fulling 
mill, claimed to have a production 200 to 400% greater 
than that of previous models put out by the same com- 
pany. In this machine as many as ten pieces can be fulled 
at one time, which is claimed to result not only in in- 
creased output but also in more uniformity of fulling. 

Another new machine of interest to woolen finishers 
is the multi-blade shear, which treats both the face and 
the back of the fabric in one run. On this machine five 
or more blades may be furnished if desired, and each 
blade is claimed to be as accessible as the blade on a 
single shear. The entire control is centralized at the 
front. The shearing of both sides of the fabric is made 
possible by a simple but effective device for turning the 
cloth over as it runs through the machine. 

An automatic shear for trimming the hanging strings 
from the selvages and body of cloth is claimed to work 
equally well on light or heavy constructions. When 
seams approach the blades on this machine, the cloth rests 
are automatically lowered and raised to let it pass. 

A new tentering and drying machine for piece goods 
is equipped to deliver the fabric cooled to room tempera- 
ture without hot and harsh handle. The cooling is ac- 
complished by the evaporation of moisture at the surfaces 
of the aprons in the dryer. Another improved tenter— 
announced in 1928 as coming—is equipped with roller 
bearings on the main drive, with totally inclosed gearing 
for the prevention of oil and grease spatters and the 
safety of the operator, and with new tenter links which 
are claimed to be more efficient in operation and to handle 
practically all classes of fabrics. Another tenter dryer. 
designed for woolen and worsted fabrics, cotton and silk 
plushes, felt, and similar fabrics, consists of a tenter com- 
pletely inclosed in an insulated housing, which is claimed 
to save steam, improve the uniformity of results, and 
make working conditions in the surrounding room more 
comfortable. A special compartment incorporated in this 
machine cools the fabric by means of large volumes of 
cool, fresh air. 

An attachment which may prove useful in conjunction 
with a number of finishing machines is a new tension 
device which provides uniform unrolling of cloth, A 
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new cloth guider for finishing machines consists of 
pivoted rollers, over which the cloth passes ; the swinging 
of these rollers is controlled by mercury switches and 
solenoids. 

New carbonizing equipment is claimed to afford 
thorough and rapid saturation, uniform extraction, close 
temperature control, and elimination of the air currents 
which are likely to cause creases and uneven results. The 
moisture removal in this equipment is accomplished by a 
special vacuum extractor, equipped with an acid-resisting 
pump and apparatus for reclaiming the acid solution. 

Other improved drying machines include a continuous 
type for drying rayon, a carpet dryer of large capacity, 
and a stock dryer requiring little steam and power. 

Improved extractors include a horizontal type with a 
new tail stock which makes it possible to release the shell 
with only one turn of the nut, and a vertical, underdriven 
tvpe made with a deep basket and equipped with remote 
control. 

For knit-goods finishing there appeared a new steam- 
ing and drying machine which removes wrinkles and 
creases. The operator of this machine stands always at 
the same place for loading and unloading. The machine 
revolves in front of her, the compartment containing the 
fabric moving into a steaming chamber, then into a hot- 
air drying chamber, and finally back to her. A new 
hosiery dryer is equipped with a thermostatic control on 
its electric forms for giving the proper temperature and 
may be adjusted to suitable heats for light- or heavy- 
weight stockings. 

\ new automatic machine for engraving printing 
rollers operates on a new principle. A _ single-color de- 
sign is photographed and transferred to a zine plate; the 
design is covered with lacquer, which insulates it; and 
diamond points cut out the design in the copper print 
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roll. If a multi-colored pattern is being applied, a sep- 
arate plate is required for each color. The machine en- 
graves two rolls in one operation and is claimed to 
eliminate sketchmaker, plate cutter, and pantograph 
operator. Steel containers for copper rolls were de- 
veloped by an engraving-machine manufacturer, and 
these will hold rolls of various sizes firmly. There were 
also several minor refinements made in printing machines. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


In addition to the humidifying and conditioning equip- 
ment already mentioned, there appeared a_ portable 
humidifier for testing laboratories, yarn storage rooms. 
sample rooms, and other small rooms. A new portable 
model of the hygro-thermograph records relative humidity 
and temperature directly on one chart, expressing the 
relative humidity directly in percentage of moisture. 

A new process-water strainer is easily cleaned by 
swinging back the yoke, removing the screened cage, slip- 
ping the cage over a cleaning nozzle on the steam line, 
and turning on the steam. Several new types of mixing 
machines made their appearance. 

As usual there were a number of interesting testing 
devices brought out during the year. These included an 
optical device for grading wool by determining the aver- 
age diameter of a group of fibers quickly (not marketed 
commercially ) ; a thread- or course-counting device, also 
based on an optical principle and claimed to give instan- 
taneous reading; and an improved device for measuring 
the stiffness of fabric after sizing. There also appeared 
a recording stress-strain tester for materials immersed in 
liquid; an abrasion tester for sized yarns (not marketed 
commercially) ; an abrasion tester for fabric (not mar- 
keted commercially); and two machines for testing the 
evenness of raw silk. 


interests. Good cotton is now command- 
ing a premium price, and the basis for 
grade and staple will undoubtedly advance 
during the spring and summer. 

(3) The Federal Farm Board is ad- 
vocating a diversification of crops and 
reduction in cotton acreage to farmers 
and their advice will have some effect on 
the acreage this spring. 

(4) Recent changes in styles will in- 
crease the consumption of cotton goods, 
and the necessity for economizing should 
make cotton goods again popular with 
many folks who have been confining their 
purchases to rayon and silk. 
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are no burdensome stocks, at 
present, and if spinners confine their pro- 
ductions to orders, they can soon have the 
price on a profitable basis. 

The tendency on the part of the spinners to insist 
on operating full time and expecting others to do the 
necessary curtailing, has to a large extent, been the 
caues for subnormal prices. We believe we will have a 
good turnover in cotton yarn this year. It is up to the 
spinners to say—whether the business will be done with, 
or without, profit. 
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Analysis of 1929 Mill Construction 


Number of Concerns Erecting, 
Enlarging, or Improving Plants 


HILE the number of new 1929 1928 worsted, silk mills, dyehouses and 

companies that established Cotton Mills 162 141 finishing plants, and rayon mills. 

plants last year is slightly ; ae Eas 
less than the year before, the total Wool Mills... cnisn 74 83 Analysis by Industries 
amount of construction for 1929,— Knitting Mills. 194 190 Knitting-muill construction for last 
including new mills, branch. units, Silk Mills.......... 52 61 year remains about a par with* 
enlargements, and improvements— Rayon Mills... . 18 14. ‘the previous twelve months. Penn- 
shows a slight gain over that for - sylvania leads with 57 establish- 

: 5! in- 7 : r 
1928. In many instances the erec- Dyehouses and F ments built or expanded. North 
tion of additional units and the en- ishing Plants.... 50 44 Carolina follows with 35; New 
largements to existing plants have 3s ne York reports 18; Canada, 17 ; Tenn- 
, ae 550 533 


heen more important, both in size 
and cost, than has the establishment 
of mills by new concerns. Every branch of the industry 
has shown appreciable growth, and the progress has not 
heen confined to any one section of the country. 


Construction by States 


An analysis by states shows that in the total con- 
struction of new mills, units, enlargements, and im- 
provements (exclusive of miscellaneous establishments 
for making mattresses, quilting, cotton pads, linen, etc. ) 
the distribution is as follows: Pennsylvania, 99; North 


Carolina, 87; New Jersey, 45; Massachusetts, 43; 
Canada, 42; South Carolina, 37; New York, 30; 


Georgia, 26; Alabama, 21; Rhode Island, 21; Tennes- 
see, 21; Virginia, 18; Connecticut, 12; Wisconsin, 10; 
Maine, 5; Ohio, 5; Indiana, 3; Mississippi, 3;-Texas, 
3; Washington, 3; California, 2; Illinois, 2; Maine, 2; 
Lowa, 1; 


Michigan, 2; New Hampshire, 2; Arkansas, 1 ; 
Kansas, 1; Oregon, 1; and West Virginia, 1. 
From the accompanying table it can be seen that the 
knitting mills lead in number of new undertakings, fol- 
lowed in turn by cotton manufacturing, woolen and 
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essee, 13; Massachusetts, 10; New 
Jersey, 8; Alabama, 6; Georgia and 
Wisconsin, 5 each; Virginia, 4; Maryland, 3; California, 
Indiana, Michigan, lowa, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina and Washington, 1 each. 

Cotton mill construction shows an appreciable gain 
over 1928, and again this activity is especially marked 
in the South. North Carolina is in first place with 40 
new plants, units, and improvements; South Carolina 
is a close second with 32, and Georgia third with 19. 
Alabama, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Canada 
follow with 14, 13, 12, and 7, respectively. Enlargements 
numbers occur in Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Maryland, 
New York and Virginia. 

Wool mills erected and enlarged include 18 in Massa- 
chusetts, 12 in Pennsylvania, and 6 in New Jersey; 
Wisconsin and Connecticut, 5 each; Canada and Vir- 
ginia, 4 each; and from 1 to 3 each in Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Washington. These 
figures are slightly smaller than for 1928. 

Silk-mill construction also fell off somewhat during 


in lesser 
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the last year. Pennsylvania shows the largest increase 
with 13 mills built or expanded, while Canada is a close 
second with 11. New Jersey and New York tie for 
third place with 5 each; three states—Connecticut, North 
Carolina, and Virginia—give 4 each; Massachusetts, 2; 
Rhode Island and Tennessee, 1 each. 

A small gain occurs in dyehouse and finishing plant 
construction. New Jersey heads the list with 23 new 
and enlarged buildings. Rhode Island is next with 9; 
North Carolina follows with 4; Pennsylvania and Canada 
report 3; Ohio, 2; Georgia, Kentucky, New York, and 
Tennessee, 1 each. 

Increased expansion is noticed in the manufacture of 
rayon, 18 plants being erected or improved. Virginia 
ranks highest with 4; New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 





and Pennsylvania report 2 each, and Georgia, Mary- 
land, Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Canada each 
give l. 

Eight new mills were constructed for manufacturing 
mattresses, quilting, cotton felt, linen, China-grass prod- 
ucts, etc. Two mills were built in Illinois, two in 
Tennessee, and one each in California, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Canada. Additions and improvements 
were made to 60 plants of this general type scattered 
throughout twenty states. 

In every field there have been some notable accom- 
plishment in the building of new mills, establishment 
of branch units, and enlargement of existing quarters. 
Descriptions and illustrations of a few of the outstanding 
developments follow. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 
Conduct Extensive Development 


North and South 


URING the last year a complete reorganization 

has been made at the three southern mills of 

which the United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., has acquired control. These three mills are located 
at Langley, Bath, and Clearwater, S. C.—all small villages 
situated across the Savannah River from Augusta, 
Georgia. Plans and specifications were prepared and 
supervision of the work was carried out by Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., engineers, Boston, Mass. 


Reorganize Langley Machinery Layout 


The Langley Mills plant has been changed over for 
the manufacture of print cloths, and is now equipped 
with 55,744 ring-spinning spindles and 1,300 looms. 

In order to accomplish the above change, and to avoid 
the building of additional floor space, it was necessary 
to reorganize the machinery layout of the mill to a great 
extent. The looms were not moved in this work, yet 
the final result was such that space was made available 
for the installation of approximately 200 additional 
looms. 

Approximately 34,000 spindles of wider-gauge spin- 
ning were purchased in New England, and shipped to 
Langley. The Le-Blan-Roth long-draft system, as 
manufactured by Saco-Lowell Shops, was installed as 
the frames were erected. New automatic spooling and 
high-speed warping, Barber-Colman products, were in- 
stalled. 

The entire program of machinery movement was car- 
ried on by the mill under the direction of the mill of- 
ficers, and with the oversight of the expert erectors. The 
mill has been in operation all during the work, and pro- 
duction has been maintained in a surprising manner. The 
only new construction was a new elevator tower. 


Aiken Mills 


The Aiken Mills plant, Bath, S. C., was a mill of 
32,832 ring-spinning spindles and 784 looms. The prin- 
cipal products of the mill were marquisettes and broad- 
cloths. Under the new management the mill has been 
laid out to produce both of these products. 


All yarns 
will be combed. 


It was decided to retain the same num- 
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ber of looms in the mill, and the spinning spindles were 
increased to approximately 40,000. 

The increase in the equipment, together with changes 
in machinery layout which were considered essential, re- 
quired the building of an addition to the two upper 
floors of the main mill building. The mill building was 
particularly well adapted for this work, as the first floor 
extended beyond the second, and the second beyond the 
third. An addition about 40x100 ft. was made to the 
second floor, and one about 112x110 ft. to the third 
floor. 

The work on these additions involved the raising of 
an existing roof, the connection to the existing building 
through removal of end walls, and collateral problems 
which are always present in a job of this character. 
Much of the material which was removed was suitable 
for use again, and was so used in building the additions. 
A new elevator tower was added at the junction of the 
old and new work. The new elevator is a product of the 
Otis Elevator Co. The additions to the mill were made 
by the Gallivan Construction Co. 

Here, as at Langley, it was considered advisable to 
reorganize the machinery and make a new layout. 

The picker room and card room were entirely reor- 
ganized and laid out along modern lines. Machinery 
was purchased advantageously in the North, and shipped 
to this mill, as was the case at Langley. 

The spinning at this mill was in good condition, and 
much of it has been retained in the new layout. Old 
frames and those not considered suitable, however, went 
to the scrap pile, and were replaced with more modern 
machines purchased elsewhere. 

The spooling, warping, and slashers had been located 
on the top floor of the mill, and the spooling and warp- 
ing met the same fate as that at Langley. The slashers 
were moved to the first floor of an old engine room, 
adjoining the weave room, which was remodeled into 
a satisfactory slasher room. Barber-Colman spoolers 
and warpers were installed in place of the old spoolers 
and warpers. 

The machinery changes were in charge of the mill of- 
ficers and were made by the mill help, with the as- 
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sistance of expert erectors. 
The production of this partic- 
ular mill was increased, rather 
than decreased, while these ex- 
tensive changes and building 
alterations were going on. 
The machinery is driven by 
electric motors in a combina- 
tion of individual, group, and 
four-frame drive. 


Seminole Mill 


The Seminole Mill plant, 
Clearwater, S. C., is the third 
mill in the group that has 
been acquired by the United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc. 

This mill had a spinning 
equipment of 23,000 spindles 
and had 508 looms. The new 
organization provides for the 
same number of looms, and 
the spinning spindles are in- 
creased to 28,000. The new 
products are to be combed 
marquisettes and combed 
voiles. 

In order to accommodate 
the additional spinning, and to permit necessary changes 
to be made in the machinery layout, an addition was 
built to the second floor of the main mill. As was the 
case at Aiken, it was possible to build out over an 
existing ground floor, thus squaring up the mill. The 
new addition was about 125 ft. long and 74 ft. wide. 
The same problems in remodeling were encountered 
here as at Aiken; and the raising of the roof, the 
connection to the existing building, and the advantageous 
utilization of materials removed were handled by the 
Gallivan Construction Co., who were the contractors 
on this job also. 

The machinery reorganization was complete and thor- 
ough at this mill as well as at the other two. 

One single-process picker was installed from the 
Langley Mills, where it was not needed, and another new 
one was purchased from the Saco-Lowell Shops. A new 
picker room and dust chamber were provided. The card 
room was reorganized; and cards, drawing frames, 
combing machinery, and roving frames from the North 
were installed. This machinery was all reconditioned as 
it was erected. 

The spinning at the mill was not considered suitable 
and was all scrapped. Newer and better frames were 
provided from the extensive purchases of this company 
in New England. The spooling and warping was 
scrapped and replaced by the Barber-Colman equipment, 
making all the mills uniform and up-to-date in this de- 
partment. 

The Seminole Mills are located on the same property, 
and within a few hundred feet of the site, which has 
been decided upon for the location of the new printing 
and finishing plant of the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 


Boiler Plant 


It was decided to install on the site of the existing 
plant at the Seminole Mill a new boiler plant of suf- 
ficient capacity to provide for the steam requirements 








Filtering Equipment at Clearwater Finishing 
Plant, Showing Discharge 
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of the mill and the new finish- 
ing plant. A stack was al- 
ready in place and of ample 
size to care for the increased 
capacity. The coal trestle and 
pocket were also there, and 
were of satisfactory dimen- 
sions and location. 

The existing boiler house at 
the Seminole Mills was remod- 
eled to suit the new boilers 
and equipment which were in- 
stalled. The remodeling con- 
sisted mainly of raising the 
roof approximately six feet, 
providing new and_ greater 
window openings to admit 
more light, rebuilding the large 
doors in the front opposite the 
boilers, and putting down a 
new floor. All of this was 
done by the Gallivan Construc- 
tion Co. 


The boiler and auxiliary 
equipment was all installed 
new, all the existing equipment 
being taken out as scrap. The 
new boiler plant consists of 
three 500-hp. Babcock & 
Wilcox cross-drum boilers operating at 250-lb. pres- 
sure. These are provided with Huber stokers, Type 
A H from Flynn & Emrich Co. Moore turbine-driven 
boiler-feed pumps, and Copes feed water regulators and 
pump governors were furnished through R. L. Sittinger, 
Boston, Mass. Desuperheaters were installed, made by 
Schutte & Koerting, Boston, Mass., with Swartwout 
governors and Blake-Knowles pump. Republic flow 
meters and Foxboro thermometers were provided for 
this new plant. Turbo undergrate blowers were fur- 
nished by B. F. Sturtevant Co. The boiler settings were 
built by the Brooks-Fisher Co., and the boiler-house pip- 
ing was installed by the Grinnell Co., Inc. 


Plant 


South had been visited 


The Finishing 

While several sections of the 
with a view to selecting the best location for a finishing 
plant, the acquisition of the Langley, Aiken, and 
Seminole Mills definitely settled this question. Adjoin- 
ing the Seminole Mill at Clearwater, S. C., is a suitable 
site. 

Work was started late in April on plans for a finishing 
plant equipped for bleaching, dyeing, printing, and fin- 
ishing, the plant to have a capacity of 1,250,000 yd. per 
week. The contract for the construction of the buildings 
was let May 24, 1929, to the Gallivan Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

The finishing plant consists of a finishing building 
327 x 134 ft. wide, two stories high, with monitor. This 
building has a temporary end for future extension. 

There is a storehouse, 201 x 102 ft., three stories high, 
with a bridge connecting the second floor of the finish- 
ing building. This building also has a shipping platform 
and railroad siding along one side. A turbine room meas- 
ures 42 x 36 ft. and consists of one story and a base- 
ment. There is also a filter-plant building, 91 x 56 ft. 

The buildings are of modern mill construction, having 
brick walls, steel sash, and steel and cast-iron columns, 
with wood floor and roof plank on steel beams. The first 
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Clearwater (S.C.) Finishing Plant of United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. 


floor of all buildings are of concrete with the necessary 
machine foundations, trenches, pits, drains, and concrete 
cloth bins. 

The first floor of the finishing building contains the 
singeing, mercerizing, bleaching, white cans, dyeing, 
print machines, and color shop. On the second floor of 
this building are the print can dryers, agers, steamer, 
soaping ranges, starch mangles, 90-ft. tenter ranges, and 
calenders. 

On the first floor of the storehouse are the receiving 
room and gray-cloth storage, chemical storage, and re- 
pair shop. The second floor contains the folding and 
packing departments, and open-stock storage. The third 
floor is to be used for open-stock and case storage. 


Finishing-Building Equipment 


All of the piping was installed by the Grinnell Co., 
Inc. Republic flow meters were installed at various 
points on both the steam and water lines to measure the 
quantity of each used. 

General lighting was used wherever possible, special 
or local lighting being used at the print machines, in- 
side of dry-can and tenter housings, under hoods, and 
where specially required. 

The system of power wiring included the wiring of a 
tie line to the Seminole Mills, a non-condensing turbo- 
generator, two synchronous-motor generator sets, a ten- 
panel switchboard, and the constant and variable speed 


a.c. and d.c. motors throughout the plant. Many of the 
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Full-Fashioned Machinery in a Southern Mill 
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d.c. motors are arranged for range work. Both the light 
and power wiring were installed by the Mill & Mines 
Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Constant- and variable-speed a.c. and d.c. motors were 
installed to drive the finishing machinery. On the print- 
ing machines and finishing ranges d.c. motors are used. 
Most all of these are silent-chain drive, with a few either 
direct-connected or gear driven. Practically all of these 
motors were built by the Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co., with most of the d.c. motor-control equipment 
built by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. The range controls are 
a special design which permits all machines in the range 
to be operated individually, in any desired combination, 
or as one unit. 

The drying equipment for the 90-ft. tenter ranges con- 
sists of special tenter fans and airofin heaters operating 


on 175 lb. steam pressure, mounted within all-steel 
tenter housings having heavily heat-insulated steel 


panels. Inside of the housings is a double duct system 
for blowing the hot air on to both sides of the cloth, giv- 
ing maximum practical production speeds. Both the 
ventilating and tenter-drying equipment were designed 
and installed by Andrews & Goodrich, Inc. 


Turbine Room Equipment 
The turbine room contains a 1,250-kw. Allis-Chalmers 


non-condensing turbine taking steam from the new 
boiler plant at the Seminole Mills, at 250 Ib., the ex- 
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haust steam from this unit passing on into the finishing 
plant, furnishing process steam at 15 lb. pressure. This 
exhaust steam is supplemented by 250 Ib. steam passing 
through reducing valves and entering the low-pressure 
process-steam main with the turbine exhaust, after it has 
been desuperheated. 

This turbo-generator set is operated to the maximum 
capacity of the finishing plant, to use the exhaust steam. 
Any deficiency in the power required is furnished over a 
tie line from the Seminole Mills, where purchased cur- 
rent is used. When there is a surplus of power from this 
unit, it is fed back to the Seminole Mills over the same 
tie line, reducing the amount of current purchased. 

A separate steam line carrying steam at 175 lb., re- 
duced from 250 lb. in the turbine room and desuper- 
heated, furnishes steam to the heaters for the drying 
system on the 90-ft. tenters. 

There are two 150 kw. motor-generator sets for fur- 
nishing direct current to the d.c. motors throughout the 
plant. The electrical equipment is controlled by a 10- 
panel Westinghouse switchboard. The turbine-room 
basement contains a receiver tank with pumps for re- 
turning the condensation from the finishing plant to the 
boiler plant. A traveling crane was installed to handle 
equipment. 


Filter-Plant Equipment 


The filter plant consists of five 10x16-ft. concrete 
beds, and a raw-water settling basin, of a size to give a 


Clearwater Finishing Plant, Bleachery, and Filter Plant 


two-hour retention period, where the water is treated 
with alum, soda ash, and clay before it enters the filters. 
After the water passes through the filters, it is collected 
in a clear-water basin under the filters, whence it is 
pumped to a 60,000-gal. elevated good-stave tank. From 
here it flows by gravity to the finishing plant. 

The raw-water pumps are located in a pump house 
near the river, from which the water is pumped to the 
raw-water basin. All of the pump motors, chemical feeds, 
and clay feeds are automatically controlled by float 
switches and require no operating attendance. The water 
at this plant is unusually soft, and silicate of soda is fed 
into the filtered-water line going to the elevated tank to 
protect the water piping from excessive corrosion. 
Water for domestic use is taken from the Clearwater 
basin, chlorinated and pumped into the village water- 
supply system. The filter equipment was furnished and 
installed by the Permutit Co. 

Arkwright Finishing Plant 

The Arkwright Finishing Plant, Fall River, Mass., 
which was formerly No. 2 Mill of the Chace Mills and 
which was purchased by the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., contained cotton-yarn and weaving ma- 
chinery at the time of purchase. 

In order to increase the first-story height, which was 
16 ft., and to make a suitable floor for the wet processes 
of the finishing-plant, the wooden floor and beams were 
removed, some fill added, and a new concrete floor placed 


* 


International Shoe Co. Opens Textile Mill 





A MILLION-DOLLAR textile mill for man- 
ufacturing drill for shoe linings has been opened 
by the International Shoe Co., at Malvern, 
Ark. The plant, which has a capacity of 7,000,- 
000 yd. a year, is equipped for carding, spin- 
ning, spooling, warping, and weaving. 

The main building is 813x110 ft., of modern 


steel and concrete construction. A saw-tooth 
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roof and thousands of square feet of windows 
contribute to make a daylight plant. The equip- 
ment consists of 63 carding machines, 12,384 
spindles, 288 looms, a bobbin rewinding ma- 
chine, a spooler, and a slasher. Between 7,000 
and 8,000 bales of cotton will be consumed each 
year. The new building is illustrated above as 
it looked at the opening. 
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directly on the ground, giving 
an 18-ft. story height. 

The second floor was rein- 
forced with steel beams in cer- 
tain areas to carry the heavy 
calenders and agers, and under 
the driving end of the tenters. 
In the engine house the wooden 
floor around the foundations 
was replaced with a concrete 
floor. 

A color shop, 66x75 ft., was 
built adjoining the printing 
machine end of the finishing 
building, to provide space for 
the color mixing and copper- 


is a one-story building having 
brick walls, steel sash, concrete 
floor, cast-iron columns, steel 
beams, and wood roof plank. 

The second story at one end 
of the finishing building was 
extended out 50 ft. over an 
existing one-story storehouse, 
to provide a space for a fold- 
ing room. This extension was supported on steel col- 
umns with steel floor and roof beams, carrying floor, and 
roof plank. An elevator was also installed in this exten- 
sion for handling the finished goods from the folding 
room to the shipping platform on the yard level. 


heating by Lincoln & 


Finishing-Building Equipment 


The first story of the finishing plant contains the 
singeing, mercerizing, bleaching, white cans, print ma- 
chines, color shop, copper roll storage, and dyeing. On 
the second floor are the print can dryers, agers, steamer, 
soaper and finishing ranges, calenders, and folders. 

The finishing plant will have a capacity of 1,500,000 yd. 
per week and will finish the product of the northern 
group of mills owned by this company. 

In order to provide space for some new 500-hp. water- 
tube boilers, some of the old boilers were removed and 
the roof over that section of the boiler house was raised 
to permit the installation of the new equipment. The 
boiler foundations, blow-off trenches, and a new floor 
were put in in this area. 

The contract for all of the foregoing work in con- 
nection with building alterations and new additions was 
carried out by Locke & Thomas, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Heating and Sprinkler System 


The existing heating and sprinklering systems, with 
slight alterations, were made to meet the new conditions 
in the finishing building, a new sprinkler system and unit 
heaters being added in the color shop and second-floor 
extension only. 

The process piping at this plant had to meet the same 
operating conditions as the system installed at the Clear- 
water Finishing Plant, as the finishing machinery is 
much the same in both plants. All of the piping was in- 
stalled by Braman, Dow & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A new lighting system was installed throughout to 
serve the new machinery arrangement. General lighting 
was used wherever possible, local or special lighting be- 
ing used under hoods, in the can housings, at the print 
machines, etc. The system of power wiring, like the one 
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Providence Braid Co. Addition 
Recently Completed 





The Providence Braid Co. has recently completed the 
wa. construction of an addition to its plant at Pawtucket, 
roll storage. This color shop R. J. The addition is two stories high, about 81x103 ft. 


The building, while only two stories high, is designed 
so that it may be increased to three stories, the present same conditions as those at 
roof being the future third floor. 

The construction of the addition was done by the A. F. 
Smiley Construction Co., Pawtucket, R. I., the sprink- 
lers by the Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I., and the 
Lane, Pawtucket, R. I., all in 
accordance with the plans and specifications, and under 
the supervision of F. P. Sheldon & Son, engineers and 

architects, Providence, R. I. 





at Clearwater, was ‘very com- 
plex, as it included the wiring 
for the tie line, turbo-genera- 
tor, two synchronous-motor- 
generator sets, a seven-panel 
switchboard, and the constant 
and variable-speed a.c. and d.c. 
motors throughout the finish- 
ing plant. Many of the d.c. 
motors were on range work. 
Both the light and power wir- 
ing were installed by the New 
England Machine & Electric 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Constant and variable-speed 
a.c. and d.c. motors were in- 
stalled to drive the finishing 
machinery, working under the 


Clearwater. These motors 
were built by the Reliance 
Electrical & Engineering Co. 
The motor-control equipment, 
which had to meet the same 
conditions as that installed at 
Clearwater, was designed and 
built by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Unit ventilators were installed for the hoods and dry- 
can housings, and a warm-air supply was brought into 
the dyehouse. The ventilating system and the 90-ft. 
tenter range drying equipment were designed and in- 
stalled by Andrews & Goodrich, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Turbine-Room Equipment 


The old Corliss engine in the engine house was junked 
to make room for a 1,000-kw. non-condensing Moore 
turbo-generator, two 150-kw. synchronous-motor-gener- 
ator sets, and a seven-panel switchboard. 

The turbine operates under 250 lb. pressure, the ex- 
haust from this unit furnishing steam at 15 lb. pressure 
for process work. This exhaust steam is supplemented 
by the high-pressure steam being passed through reduc- 
ing valves and desuperheated before entering the low- 
pressure process-steam main. 

The turbo-generator set is operated to maximum ca- 
pacity of the finishing plant to use the exhaust steam, 
any deficiencies in the power required to run the finish- 
ing plant being furnished over a tie line from the cotton 
mill where purchased power is used. When there is a 
surplus of power from this unit, it is fed back to the 
cotton mill over the same line, reducing the amount of 
power purchased by the cotton mill. This arrangement 
has been highly satisfactory. 

A separate steam line carrying the desuperheated 
steam at 175 lb. furnishes steam to the heaters on the 
tenter-drying system. The two 150-kw. motor-generator 
sets furnish direct current to the d.c. motors throughout 
the plant. 


Boiler-House Equipment 


The new equipment installed consisted of two 500-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox cross-drum boilers operating at 250 
lb. pressure. These were provided with Huber Type 
A H stokers and Copes feed-water regulators. The 
boiler settings were built by A. J. Hooper Co., Inc., 
Boston. The coal-handling apparatus, with a silo-type 
storage bunker, bucket elevator, and screw conveyor, 
was furnished and installed by Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
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Co., and the ash handling equipment is a Girtanner 
“Steamatic” ash removal system with  silo-bunker 
storage. 

Moore steam-driven boiler-feed pumps with Copes 
pump governors and Worthington open feed-water 
heater, Republic flow meters, Foxboro thermometers, 
and Sturtevant turbo undergrate blowers were installed 
in this new plant. The boiler-house piping was installed 
by Braman, Dow & Co. 

Plans and specifications were prepared and super- 
vision of all of this work was carried out by Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., Engineers, Boston, Mass. Homer Loring is 
president, and Mortimer Silverman, chief engineer, of 
the United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 

The filtration plant has a capacity of one million gal- 
lons per day, the water being taken from the Que- 
quechan River, and consists of a covered settling basin 
where the water is chemically treated before entering the 
three filter beds, which are 12 x 16 ft. each. After pass- 
ing through the filter beds, the water is collected in a 





filtered-water basin, from which it is pumped directly 
into the process-water system in the finishing plant. The 
filtration and waste disposal plants are of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

Due to there being other plants downstream, it is 
necessary to treat the waste from the finishing plant and 
collect the sludge from the settling basin before dis- 
charging the waste into the river. A Dorr clarifier tank 
was installed, to which the dirty water from the finish- 
ing plant and the sludge from the settling basin in the 
filtration plant are pumped. From the Dorr clarifier, the 
settled water is discharged back into the river, and the 
sludge collected is pumped up into elevated sludge-load- 
ing tanks, from which it is taken away in a tank truck. 

The filtration and waste-disposal plants were designed 
and constructed under the direction of Weston & Samp- 
son, engineers, Boston, Mass. The contract for con- 
struction work was carried out by S. C. Sperry Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. The filter equipment was furnished 
and installed by International Engineering Co., Chicago. 


Fairforest Finishing Co. Builds Plant 
at Spartanburg, 5. C. 


By J. C. Hipp 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 


HE modern plant of the Fairforest Finishing Co., 

six miles west of Spartanburg, S. C., which was 

erected at a cost of approximately $1,000,000, is 
expected to be in full operation by Feb. 1. The plant 
is equipped for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, and fin- 
ishing all classes of cotton and rayon piece goods and 
has an initial capacity of 1,500,000 yards of finished 
goods per week. Officers of the Fairforest Finishing 
Co. are H. Arthur Ligon, treasurer; M. R. Reeves, 
president ; J. M. Reeves, vice-president ; C. M. Lindsay, 
secretary; and James Brown, superintendent. 

The main building consists of the bleach house, 
measuring 78 x 242 ft., one story and basement, and the 
finsihing department, 236 x 313 ft., one story; the two 
sections of the building are separated by a fire wall. All 
lumber for columns, roof beams, and planking in the 
bleach house received treatment under pressure with 
zinc chloride as a preservative. Creosoted timbers were 
used for floor beams. The frame-work of the finishing 
building is steel roof beams and H-columns, with moni- 
tors, two bays in width, to furnish ample daylight and 
ventilation in the interior of the structure. 

The floors are concrete except in the bleach house, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


where open-joint plank floors are used around the wet 
machines. A large tunnel is built under the floor of the 
finishing building to take care of the main lines of proc- 
ess piping, and from this there are branch lines rising 
to supply the various machines. Trenches are provided 
under the finishing ranges to take care of drainage and 
waste. The interior of the building is painted with a 
fume-resisting paint, while all sash in the sides of the 
structure exposed to the sun are glazed with actinic glass 
to prevent glare and excessive heat. All roofs, except 
over the storage section, were insulated with Celotex. 

The machinery layout was designed so that goods will 
travel in a direct line from gray-goods storage through 
the machinery processes to finished storage without any 
back-tracking or long travel between processes. The 
singeing room, which is first in line from the gray- -goods 
department, contains gas-singeing machines, and is 
equipped with fans for removing gas fumes and pro- 
viding fresh air in the room. There are two lines of 
washers and squeezers through the bleach house. 

The mercerizing range is located in the bleach house 
next to the fire wall. There are three complete ranges 
for finishing white goods and one set of 90-ft. cans for 
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New Plant of Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 
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drying dyed goods. 


The dyeing machinery is suitable 
for direct, vat, and sulfur colors. All machines in the 
plant are equipped with ball bearings. 


Individual Motors Used 


Individual motors with chain drives have been used 
throughout except for the washers and squeezers. The 
Ward-Leonard system of d.c. variable-speed motors and 
controls has been used on the finishing ranges, calenders, 
mercerizing range, singers, dyeing machines, and wher- 
ever variable speed is required. For constant-speed 
drives a.c. motors are used. The controls on the ranges 
are so arranged that the machines may be operated 1n- 
range or split into smaller groups, there being suitable 
space left between for handling the goods. For electric 
lighting, Holophane reflectors mounted at the ceiling 
were used in the finishing building, and vapor-proof fix- 
tures with R.1L.M. reflectors were used in the bleach 
house. 

The steam-heating system is the Warren-\Vebster, 
low-pressure, vacuum system with pipe coils under the 
monitor sash and unit heaters at the walls. In the bleach 
house and dye room the unit heaters have been arranged 
with an intake from the outside, and when operated in 
conjunction with the ventilators in the monitor sash will 
create frequent changes of air to remove fog and vapors. 
High-pressure steam is brought from the boilers by an 
overhead main to a central point in the building, where 
it is reduced to the several pressures desired, through a 
series of headers, and is then distributed to the ma- 
chines \ll pipe joints and nozzles for branch lines 
were welded wherever possible. 


Boiler House Equipment 


The boiler house is a brick structure, measuring 49x43 
ft. It is of one story construction with a basement for 
all auxiliary equipment. There are two Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Stirling-type, water-tube boilers, 409 hp. each, 
equipped with Riley twin-side dump stokers and Dhia- 
mond soot blowers; a radial brick chimney, 7 ft. 6 in. x 
180 ft.: one 3 in., three-stage, Goulds centrifugal boiler- 
feed pump directly connected to a 40 hp. Westinghouse 
steam turbine; one 10 in. x 6 in. x 12 in. Worthington 
duplex pot-valve boiler-feed pump; one Elliott 2,500-hp. 
vertical open-feed water heater; and one forced-draft 
Turbo-blower. Boilers and equipment are designed for 
300-Ib. pressure and so arranged that super-heaters may 
be installed later when power generating equipment 1s 






A creosoted timber trestle, 1OOx15 ft. has been 
erected at the mill tor receiving and unioading coal. 


added. 


Contracts for Equipment 


The following is a list of the principal contracts placed 
through Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc... Spartan- 
burg, engineers for the project : 


General construction: 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bleach house washers and squeezers: B. F. 
Son, Inc.., Holyoke, Mass. 

Finishing machinery, including mercerizing and _finish- 
ing ranges and calenders: H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eight five-ton kiers: William Allen Sons Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Motors and controls: 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chain drives: Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric wiring: Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Steam heating and fire protection systems: Poe Piping & 
Heating Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Sanitary sewers: Garrett 
burg, 3. C, 

Pipe, valves, etc. for process piping: Crane Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Freight elevator: Park Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Transmission equipment: Spartan Mill Supply Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Boilers: Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Boiler settings: Brooks-Fisher Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Radial brick chimney: Alphons Custodis Chimney Con- 
struction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pipe covering: Montgomery & 
burg, S. C. 

Service pumps: 
York, N. Y. 

Electric fire pump: Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 

Storage and mixing tanks: 
nan, Ga. 

Electric switchboard: General Electric Co. 

Power sewing machines: Morrow Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Foot power sewing machines: Dinamore Mig. Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Machine and box shop equipment: Spartan Mill Supply 
Co., and Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Smoke breaching: Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Cloth folders: Elliott & Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

Leather belting: Graton & Knight. Worcester, Mass., 
and Spartan Mill Supply Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 


Perkins & 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 


Engineering Co., Spartan- 


Crawtord, Spartan- 


Worthington Pump & Mig. Co., New 


R. D. Cole Mtg. Co., New- 





Interior of Bleach House of Fatrforest Finishing Co. 
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Airplane View of New Industrial Rayon Corp. Plant at Covington, la. 





Industrial Rayon Completes New Plant 


at Covington, Va. 


HE new plant of the Industrial Rayon Corp., at 

Covington, Va., will be operating at maximum 

capacity within a few days. The plant is espe- 
cially equipped for the manufacture of fine denier and 
multi-filament yarns by the viscose process. Based on 
the production of 150-denier yarns, the plant has an 
annual capacity of 6,000,000 Ib. 

Construction work on the project was carried forward 
rapidly by the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., general contractors, under the supervision of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., architects and engineers, who designed 
the plant. 


Main Building 


Several different buildings, enclosing more than 400,- 
O00 sq.ft. of floor space, comprise the plant. These 
buildings are independent but are inter-communicating. 
The main building is one story, measuring 332 by 727 ft., 
and is built of brick, with saw-tooth roof construction. 
Face brick is used in the exterior wall panels between 
the steel sidewall sash, while the interior walls of the 
main building are lined with white enameled brick which 
not only reflects the light, but also is easy to clean. This 
white tile wainscoting extends to a height of 5 ft. 
throughout the main building, except in the finishing 
department, where the tile runs all the way to the ceiling. 

The main building has two principal divisions, the 
spinning room and the textile department, the latter in- 
cluding winding, twisting, and inspection. On account 
of the chemical processes employed in the spinning room, 
a 2-in. mastic top floor has been placed on a concrete 
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base floor. In the textile department a maple top floor 
is used over 3-in. vacuum-creosoted pine laid on a tar 
concrete base. Approximately 530,000 sq.ft. of Celotex 
roof-insulation board was used in the mill buildings for 
the purpose of preventing ceiling condensation, stopping 
fuel losses, and maintaining productive temperatures. 


Viscose Building 


The two-story chemical department is located at the 
rear end of the main building and runs the full width of 
that structure. The mass preparation building, five 
stories in height, 50 x 150 ft., stands just to the rear of 
the main building. Arrangement has been made for 
straight-line gravity flow of the viscose fluid, starting 
at the top and working down until it reaches the cellar 
of the main building where it is stored and ripened. 
There is a pulp storage building which is one-story and 
measures 48 x 180 ft. 

The power house is a brick and steel structure, two 
and three stories, 121 x 131 ft., with the exterior faced 
with tapestry brick and the interior lined with salt-glazed 
brick. The plant produces its own power as a by-product 
of the process steam which is extracted from two 
3,000-kw. Westinghouse turbine units, operated in con- 
junction with three Hedges-Walsh-Weidner 700-hp. boil- 
ers. All air compressors, vacuum pumps, and refrigerat- 
ing machinery are housed in the power house, and a loop 
system of tunnels distributes vacuum, air, and power to 
all departments. 

The filtration plant has a daily capacity of 3,000,000 
gal. of water which is taken from Potts Creek, while 
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Viscose Building at Industrial 
Rayon Plant 


more than a mile of railroad sidings, directly connected 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads, serve the va- 
rious departments of the plant. 

Two hundred houses, of 4, 5, and 6 rooms each 
were completed in the early fall, and another group of 
100 houses are under construction in the village of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Materials and Equipment 


Among the sub-contractors and firms supplying mate- 
rials and equipment were: 


Roofing and sheet metal work: J. A. Piper Roofing Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Insulation material: The Celotex Co., Chicago, II. 

Reinforcing steel: Kalman Steel Co., New York, N. Y. 

Structural steel and its erection: Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Plumbing: J. A. Moon Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings: Grinnell Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Filter-plant equipment: Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, 
tee 

Heating, humidfying and ventilating: Carrier Engineer- 


ing Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Interesting Examples 






Drying machinery: Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Electrical installation: Richardson-Weyland Corp., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

Creosoted sub-flooring: Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Maple-top ftooring: Hudson & Rigby, Greenville, S. C., 
and Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mastic floor: Ralph V. Rulon, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Salt glazed brick: Stark Brick Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Terra Cotta trim: Atlanta (Ga.) Terra Cotta Co. 

White enameled brick: American Enamel Brick & Tile 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tile and marble: Campbell Tile & Mantel Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Steel sash, doors and skylights: David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atrita unit pulverizers: Riley Stoker Corp, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Coal handling equipment: Link Belt Co. 

Power-plant condensers: C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Boiler-feed and service pumps: DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Co,. Trenton, N. J. 

Refrigerating equipment: DeLavergne Machine Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Water softeners: The Permutit Co., New York, N. Y. 

Flow meters: Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spray cooling system and desuperheater : Schutte-Koerting 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Laboratory at Covington Plant of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 


of 1929 Hosiery and 


Silk Mill Construction 


By George C. Bryan and J. M. Livermore 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


HE year 1929 saw a marked increase in the con- 

struction of silk and hosiery mills. New full- 

fashioned hosiery plants or additions were erected 
for the following concerns: Wiscasset Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C.; Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Muills, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md.; Vertex Knitting 
Mills, Weissport, Pa.; and Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. A new circular-hosiery plant 
was erected for the Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga.; a new silk-throwing plant for the American Silk 
Mills, Inc., Orange, Va.; and a new weaving building 
for the Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Union Manufacturing Co. 


The Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md., is one of the 
pioneer manufacturers of seamless hosiery, and it oper- 
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ates a large plant and dyehouse. A new building for 
making full-fashioned hosiery has been added. This new 
building is located on the opposite side of a creek from 
the original plant, and is connected with it by a covered 
bridge through which trucking is done and steam supply 
lines pass. 

The mill is 100x100 ft., one story, with concrete floor, 
brick walls, steel projecting sash, and wood roof. 

The steam for heating and process is furnished from 
the original boiler plant. A low pressure heating system 
with temperature control was installed by Harry Rowe 
of Frederick, Md. An automatic sprinkler system which 
was connected to the present system was installed by 
the Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America. 

Cooper-Hewitt lighting is used throughout the mill, 
except in offices and toilets, where Mazda lamps are in- 
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Full-Fashioned-Hosiery Addition to 





stalled. The Potomac Edison Co. made the electrical 
installation. 

The machinery consists of looping, seaming, and full- 
fashioned knitting machinery. The Schubert & Salzer 
type of knitting machine is used and was furnished by 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New York, N. J. 


Kingsport Silk Mills 


The Kingsport Silk Mills operates a number of weav- 
ing and throwing plants, one of which is located at Kings- 
port, Tenn. When it recently became necessary to ex- 
pand the Kingsport plant, a complete new throwing and 
weaving mill was built and the machinery from the old 





Interior of New Full-Fashioned-Hosiery 
Addition to Union Mfg. Co. Plant, 
Frederick, Md. 


building was moved into the new mill. The plant con- 
sists of a one-story building, about 160 by 120 ft., of 
brick and timber construction, and with four roof moni- 
tors running across the building. It has brick walls, steel 
sash, and a maple floor. 

In addition, there is a boiler house, 25 by 29 ft., which 
accommodates the present boilers and allows for one ad- 
ditional. The boiler house is of brick, with concrete floor 


and roof and a radial brick chimney. 
The main building has an abundance of natural light, 
which is so necessary for quality and quantity produc- 
tion. The machinery instal- 
lation consists of weaving, 
winding, quilling, and throw- 
ing machinery. The general 





Union Mfg. Plant at Frederick, Md. 


construction was done by Pyle Bros.; heating and 
sprinklers, by Cleland Co.; and electric light and power, 
by Gemmell Bros. 


Vertex Knitting Mills 


The Vertex Knitting Mills operates a complete silk- 
throwing plant in addition to the new knitting mill and 
other plants in Weissport, Pa. The new construction 
consists of a one-story knitting mill, 95x175 ft.; a dye- 
house, 32x52 ft.; and an office, laboratory, and drug 
storage adjoining. A boiler house, 24x42 ft. adjoins the 
dyehouse. 

The knitting building is of brick, with steel sash, wood 
roof, and maple floor. The dyehouse and knitting mill 
have brick walls, steel sash, concrete floor, wood roof, and 
monitor. The boiler house is of brick with concrete floor 
and roof. The machinery consists of full-fashioned 
knitting, looping, seaming, and finishing machinery in 
the knitting building, and modern dyeing machinery for 
hosiery and skein-silk dyeing in the dyehouse. A special 
floor required by the processes is installed. 

The boiler house contains two high-pressure boilers 
for high-pressure steam for the dyehouse and low-pres- 
sure steam for the heating systems of the old and new 
buildings. 

Hughes-Foulkrod Co. of Philadelphia was the general 
contractor on the work. 


Toronto Hosiery Co. 


The Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd., Toronto, is one of 
the largest companies of its kind in Canada. It operates 
its own plant and sells direct to the trade throughout the 
Dominion. The new building is an extension to the 
original full-fashioned plant, which adjoins the seamless 
knitting mill. The new extension is two stories in height, 
54 by 190 ft., of brick and steel construction, and with 
wood roof. The ground floor is concrete with wood-top 
aisles between machines. 

Full-fashioned knitting machinery is located on the 
first floor ; and looping and seaming machinery and stor- 
age space, on the second floor. Cooper-Hewitt lighting 
is used for the knitting operation; and Mazda lamps of 
proper types and mounting height, for the looping and 
seaming operations. 

The dyehouse is adjacent to the new building, where 
dyeing of all hosiery is done. The original boiler plant 
was revamped to suit new requirements of the mill. 









Weaving Plant of Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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The construction was done by Toronto contractors— 
Sullivan and Fried for the general construction; Turn- 
bull Co. for elevators ; Electric Mfg. Co. for electric light 
and power; Robert Jordan for heating; and Sheppard 
Abbott for sprinklers. 


American Silk Mills 


The American Silk Mills is one of the large silk firms 
operating throwing and weaving plants in different sec- 
tions of the country. The new building at Orange, Va., 
is two stories, 82 by 133 ft., with a wing about 44 by 30 
ft. It is brick and steel construction, with tar rock and 
maple floor on the ground in the main building, and con- 
crete floor and roof in the wing. The wing is used for 
boiler house, soaking room, and silk vaults. 

The first floor is used for spinning, quilling, shipping. 
reeling, and offices. Winders and spinners are located 
on second floor. Machinery is driven by both individual 
and group drive motors, arranged for most convenient 
and flexible layout. 

There is a sawtooth roof over the full length of the 
second story, and the first story is of sufficient height to 
allow for proper natural lighting. 

Fanning & Sweeney were the contractors for general 
construction; Salem roundry & Machinery Co. for the 
elevators ; Modern Plumbing & Heating Co., for heating ; 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America, for sprinklers ; 
and Taylor Mfg. Co., for electric light and power. 


Wiscassett Mills Co. 


Karly in 1929 the new full-fashioned knitting plant of 
the Wiscassett Mills Co. at Albemarle, N. C., was turned 
over to the owners for the installation of machinery. The 
building is of reinforced-concrete construction, three 
stories high, 103x142 ft. Each floor was designed for 
35 knitting machines—leggers on the first and_ third 
floors, and footers on the second floor, which is con- 
nected to the old mill by a bridge. Stairs and service 
rooms are located at one end; and the elevator and out- 
side stairs, at the opposite end. The roof is of steel-and- 
timber construction, to save weight and expense, and is 
insulated. 

A large basement was built under one corner of the 
mull for a machine shop, and to accommodate the central- 
station-type air-conditioning equipment. A fan of 70,000 
cu.-ft.-per-minute capacity supplies properly conditioned 
air to all floors of the building through a vertical duct 
built outside of the building. This automatically con- 
trolled equipment warms the air in the winter and cools 
it in the summer, and at all times maintains a uniform 
moisture condition. 

The maple top flooring was run in the direction of the 
traffic to parallel the machines and the center aisle of 
the building. The walls of the toilet rooms are finished 
in white glazed tile for cleanliness. The freight elevator 
has push-button control, and the hatch is fitted with 
counterbalanced fire doors. 

The plant was designed by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. J. A. Groves, treasurer of the Wiscassett 
Mills, and C. W. Gaddy, manager of the knitting de- 
partment, represented the owners. The air-conditioning 
equipment was installed by the Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte. Brown-Harry Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., were the 
eeneral contractors. 


Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Mills 
One of the latest and most modern plants for the pro- 


duction of full-fashioned hosiery was built during the 
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New Full-Fashioned Building of Wiscas- 
sett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


spring and summer of 1929 at Charlotte, N. C., for the 
Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Mills. 

The building is 107x101 ft., is two stories in height, 
and is provided with a temporary end to permit future 
extension. The second floor is of reinforced concrete 
and has space for 22 full-fashioned machines. A _ bay 
spacing in the first story of 14 ft. was chosen, and a fea- 
ture of the design was the use of a plain floor slab be- 
tween the girders instead of the customary concrete 
joists. This proved to be cheaper than the joist system 
and improved both light reflection and appearance. The 
columns in the second story are of steel and are spaced 
28 ft. on centers. A monitor one-third the width of the 
building gives excellent light on the knitting machines. 

The offices, stairs, elevator, and service rooms are all 
located across the front of the building, permitting an 
unobstructed working floor. A Mertz humidifying sys- 
tem was installed in both stories, and the heating is done 
with ceiling-type unit heaters in the mill and direct 
radiation in offices and elsewhere. 

The plant was designed by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. KE. W. Sachsenmaier and Robert Mueller, 
treasurer and vice-president respectively of the Fleet- 
wood company, represented the owners in the building 
operations. T. C. Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, was 
the general contractor. 


Archer Hosiery Mills 


During the fall and winter of 1928-29 the Archer Ho- 
siery Mills, Columbus, Ga., built its new circular hosiery 
plant, and occupied it in February of this vear. The main 
mill is two stories high, of standard brick and timber mill 





Fleetwood Silk-Hosiery Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Silk Throwing Plant of Amer- 
ican Silk Mills, Orange, Va. 


construction, 72 by 129 ft. long. A temporary end will 
permit extending the building in the future. Connected 
to the main mill through a passageway, which also serves 
the elevator and toilet rooms, are the dyehouse and 
hoarding room—each one story. The dyehouse measures 


27x45 ft., and the boarding room, 44 by 53 ft. 


The high 
ceiling and large ventilated monitor on each give com- 


fortable working conditions during hot weather. The 
boiler room adjoins the dyehouse. A one-story office 
building adjoins the main mill at the front. 

The story heights are 15 ft. in the main mill, and a 


monitor one-third the width of the building provides good 


light and ventilation in the knitting department on the 
top floor. The first unit will accommodate about 400 
circular knitting machines; and the expansion of the 
plant, which is provided for on on the three main build- 
ings, will more than double this number. 

The plant was designed by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. A. Straus, Jr., president of the Archer Ho- 
siery Mills, represented the owners. Ewart Bros., Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., was the general contractor. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Add Unit for 


Axmiunsters 


HE first unit in the million-dollar expansion pro- 

gram of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 

N. Y., was completed in early November. The 
necessary new machinery to manufacture axminster 
seamless rugs from the dyed yarn to finished fabric is 
being installed as rapidly as possible. 

This structure is of the modern single-story saw- 
toothed roof type to allow a straight-line flow of pro- 
duction, including all intermediate operations, from one 
point in the room to the baling and shipping of the fin- 
ished fabric. There are no partitions or cross walls and 
no waste space in aisles or storage areas. 


Only One Parmanent Wall 


The building measures 320 by 324 ft. There is but one 
permanent wall, as it is planned to develop the building 
on the other three sides in the expansion program. The 
saw-toothed roofs are covered with two one-inch layers 
of cork insulation to absorb the heat rays in the summer 
and to resist the loss of artificial heat in ‘the winter 
period. Very long structural beams are supported by 
comparatively small steel posts. All steel work is painted 
with aluminum paint. Floors throughout are maple. 

A unique feature of this type of construction is the 
placing of all toilet rooms in the saw tooth of the build- 
ing in various locations, giving clear floor space beneath. 


Provisions for Expansion 


The intention to expand in all three directions gave the 
cngineers several problems to master. One of the first 
was the heating, which required a forced-fan system from 


overhead with moistening features to provide the neces- 
sary relative humidity. Thirty-two fan units were hung 
from the ceiling and are expected to give ideal health and 
manufacturing conditions. 


Fire Protection 


The large area and proposed increase had to be met in 
providing fire protection, in that indicator posts over gate 
valves controlling sprinkler mains had to be located so 
that they would be in the right places for future exten- 
sions. A tunnel was provided the length of the building 
to provide for these valves and to add new mains as 
needed. This provides also for heating and electrical 
service lines and their extension. 

Winding machines, setting frames, threading equip- 
ment, cotton-yarn-beaming machinery, large seamless 
looms, burling tables, shearing machines, inspection plat- 
forms, and baling stanchions are being installed at pres- 
ent, with much other equipment to complete this manu- 
facturing unit. Practically all the machinery will be 
operated by individual-motor drives, and in many cases 
the motor is built into the machine itself. What little 
artificial lighting will be needed on dull days or for night 
work will be provided on the direct application plan 
rather than in general overhead diffusion. 

This unit will require additional boiler-plant erection 
and the 250-ft. chimney has already been completed. 

The plant engineer, Charles W. Becker, has had full 
charge of the planning and construction work, with John 
J Turner & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., fulfilling the gen- 
eral contract. The Kaiser-Boswell Co., Inc., Amsterdam, 





New Unit of Mohawk Carpet Mills 
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Interior of New Mohawk Carpet Unit 


has handled the roofing, and Jacob L. Willson & Son, 
Amsterdam, has had the painting contract. All the struc- 
tural steel work was done by the Williams Bridge Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Equipment was furnished as follows: 
setting frames, Collins Loom Works, Amsterdam, N. Y.; 


threading machines, Shawmut Engineering Co., Boston; 
additional looms (built to Mohawk specifications and 
known as McCleary-Whitmore looms), Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass.; shears, Curtis 
& Marble Machine Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Skenandoa Rayon Expands Plant 
and Doubles Equipment 


By John Black 


HE $3,000,000 expansion program now being 
completed at the Skenandoa Rayon Corp., plant at 
Utica, N. Y., involves many unique problems of 
construction. This plant, originally a cotton mill op- 
erated by the Skenandoa Cotton Co., was bought by the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. about five years ago. The task 
of re-equipping the plant first to adapt it to rayon pro- 
duction, and second to permit of increased output, pre- 
sented numerous difficulties. 

The company at present operates 21 spinning ma- 
chines ; and 22 are being installed, making a total of 43 
\ to be in full operation shortly. The 
company plans a further addition of 
34 machines, which will make a total 
of 77 machines by 1932. Boiler and 
power equipment are being installed 
in anticipation of this expansion. 
The operating personnel also is 
being increased to meet this sched- 
ule. The plant now employs 500 
persons; on March 1, the company 
will start training 750 more workers, 
making 1,250 who will be operating 
at the end of the current year. 
Within two years Skenandoa ex- 
pects to have an operating personnel 

of 2,000. 





Foul-Air Stack in Course of Construction 
at Skenandoa Rayon Plant. Plant Itsélf , 
in Background 
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Special effort is put forth to maintain a good esprit de 
corps among the employes, and this has resulted in re- 
ducing labor turnover to a negligible quantity, executives 
reported. One interesting feature is that a nurse is em- 
ployed to help the girl operators in keeping their hands 
in perfect condition; it has been found that this serves 
to maintain the high standard of yarn produced. 

Of the 21 spinning machines now used in the plant, 
18 are German, 2 are French, and one is a model 
Skenandoa machine, which was made specially to 
Skenandoa specifications. These produce 26,000 Ib. 
weekly of 150-denier bleached skeins. With the 22 ma- 
chines soon to be operating, production will rise to 
72,000 Ib. weekly. All the new machines are being built 
to Skenandoa specifications. The parts are shipped to 
Utica and are assembled at the plant. 

The main building at the plant is a three-story struc- 
ture, 1,000 x 100 ft., which houses production divisions. 
To outward appearance, this building is as it was when 
used for cotton production. The change of industry, 
however, involved much interior reconstruction. The 
main floor—which houses the steeping, pressing, grind- 
ing, and spinning departments, the old engine room, and 
other divisions—has been completely rebuilt to meet the 


new needs; it has a concrete asphalted floor and steel 
beams. 





Chemical Plant Layout 


To house the chemical plant a new building was 
erected just behind and parallel with the old main build- 
ing, each floor of the chemical building being connected 
to the old structure by a passageway. On.the top floor 
of the chemical building are the churns and xanthating 
drums. The white alkali cellulose is dumped into the 
drums. Then carbon bisulphide is admitted and churn- 
ing starts, after which the xanthate is dumped through a 
chute into a dissolving machine on the floor below. After 
dissolving, the viscose is pumped into a tank to the main 


“floor below. The main floor of the chemical building 


contains the tanks and filtering processes, for the 3-day 
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aging and filtering. The next step is to pump the viscose 
through pipes from the main floor of the chemical 
building to the “viscose cellar,” a basement division un- 
der the spinning room in the old building. There the 
aging continues and the solution is forced by air through 
a filtering process and subsequently to the spinning room 
on the first floor of the old building. 

From the spinning room the yarn goes to the second 
floor where the reeling room is located; there skeins are 
washed, pre-dried, desulphurized, bleached and hydro- 
extracted, and taken to the west end of the building and 
up on an elevator to the top floor. The skeins are con- 
veyed in hydro-extractor bags from which they are trans- 
ferred to aluminum rods for passage through the tunnel 
dryer. Then they go to the sorting-room for inspection. 

To meet its power needs, the company has built a large 
steam plant, equipped with two 5,000-hp. boilers, all of 
the most modern construction, and using pulverized 
fuel; the furnace is enclosed in water walls. One boiler 
is for use and the other for reserve. The steam plant is 
housed in a new building, 90 ft. square and 90 ft. high, 
built of brick. Adjoining the steam plant is the turbine 
or engine room containing two 3,000-kw. turbines. The 
steam passes through these turbines, creating the power 
which is carried over to the main building. The plant 
was designed by W. E. S. Dyer, Philadelphia, engineer, 
and built by the Aberthaw Co., Boston. 

As a part solution to the problem of humidity control, 
double windows were installed in all rooms where close 
temperature control was required. To supply ventilation 
to the spinning room a fan, 25 ft. wide, was installed, as 
well as a large air washer. This equipment cleans and 
changes the air every two minutes. 


Ventilation Equipment 


In approaching the ventilation question, Skenandoa 
laid particular emphasis on the importance of eliminating 
foul air in such a way as not to offend any residents 
of the City of Utica. They decided to build a foul-air 
stack 300 ft. high, to carry away the fumes. This stack, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustration, will be 
completed within a few weeks. The structure stands on 
an underground octagonal base, 54 ft. across and 10 ft. 
deep. It was designed and erected by Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Co., of New York City. The 





New Steam and Power Plant 
at Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 


stack is of red radial brick, the inside being painted with 
an asphalt base paint to protect the structure against acid 
fumes. An elaborate tunnel work has been constructed 
between the stack and the plant, including fans, which 
draw the air from the various rooms and buildings and 
carry it into the chimney. 

For water purposes, an extensive program of reser- 
voir construction is under way. The reservoirs have a 
total capacity of 2,000,000 gal., 1,000,000 in the sedi- 
mentation division and 1,000,000 in the filtered-water 
division. The reservoir is partly ready and the entire 
structure will be complete within a few weeks. The 
reservoir is being built by the Aberthaw Co., Boston. 
The complete water system will give the plant a capacity 
of 6,000,000 g.p.d. 


Air-conditioning equipment was supplied by the Car- 





2,000,000-gal. Reservoir at Plant of Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
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rier Engineering Corp., of New York City. Special at- 
tention was given to the task of ventilating the spinning 
room; the present equipment gives that department an 
air change of 200,000 cu.ft. per minute, the foul air, as 
stated, being carried up the stack. The stack was built 
to discharge 400,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 

The Carrier Corp., has contracted to install a re- 
frigerating plant of 450-ton capacity to be used for 
maintaining a uniform temperature throughout the plant 
24 hours a day. 


Arnall Mills Erect Weaving 
and Finishing Building 


By J. C. Hipp 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


URING 1929 the Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., built 

and equipped a building for the weaving and finish- 

ing of wide napped goods. The new building is a one- 
story structure, 110 by 162 ft. built adjoining the present 
spinning mill. The columns and roof beams are struc- 
tural steel; the walls, except one temporary side, are 
brick with steel sash. The roof deck consists of 4 in. 
planking covered with tar and gravel roofing. The floor 
is built up with 1 in. maple flooring laid on 1 in. interme- 
diate and 2 in. sub-floor, both of treated pine lumber, 
embedded in 1 in. tarred sand on concrete base. The 
columns are spaced 27 by 32 ft., in order to suit the lay- 
out of looms, there being four rows of looms running 
across the building in the 32-ft. bay. There is a monitor, 
54 ft. wide, with sidewall steel sash three lights high, 
running the length of the building, and providing ample 
daylight and ventilation. Actinic glass is used in all sash. 
Seventy Crompton & Knowles box looms, six Davis 
& Furber nappers, and miscellaneous finishing equipment 
have been installed. Equipment for beam and package 





dyeing has been installed in the basement of the spinning 
mill. All machines are equipped with individual motor 

The construction work was done by the mills, using 
day labor. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. were the engineers for the project. The struc- 
tural steel framework was furnished and erected by the 
Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville, S. C.; steam 
and process piping was installed by the Grinnell Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; humidifiers were furnished by the Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; motors were furnished by 
the General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and electric light 
and power wiring was done by J. M. Clayton Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. The officers of the Company are A. W. Arnall, 
president and treasurer, and F. M. Arnall, vice-president. 


Kendall Co. Builds New Boiler 
House at Slatersville, R. I. 


The Kendall Co. of Boston, Mass., is building a new 
boiler house at its finishing plant at Slatersville, R. I. 
The initial installation consists of two 600-hp. cross- 
drum water-tube boilers with superheaters, and will be 
fired with multi-retort underfeed stokers using forced 
draft. The side-boiler setting walls will be refractory 
walls with air cooled linings at the stoker line, and the 
rear walls will be water walls. 

Coal will be delivered by motor trucks, elevated to an 
overhead continuous-storage bunker by a bucket elevator, 
and distributed by a conveyor over the bunker. The flow 
from the bunker to the stoker hoppers is by gravity, and 
automatic coal scales record the amount of coal used for 
each boiler. 

The plant is built for a pressure of 250 Ib. gage and 
200° F. superheat. There will be a new system of high 
pressure steam piping in the mill buildings. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., engineers, Boston, Mass., de- 
signed and supervised the construction. 


New Sheet Mill at Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works 





THE LEWISTON Bleachery & Dye Works 
at Lewiston, Me., owned by the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. has recently completed a sheet mill for 
manufacturing the Lady Pepperell sheets and 
pillow cases. This building, 63x244 ft., de- 
signed for four stories and a basement, of 
which only two stories and basement have been 
built at this time, has a temporary end so that, 
when necessary, the building can be enlarged to 
fit the growing needs of this part of the busi- 
ness. 
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The construction work has been done by 
E. F. Maxim Co., Lewiston, Me.; plumbing by 
English & Dolliver Co., Lewiston, Me.; heat- 
ing by J. H. Stetson Co., Lewiston, Me.; 
sprinklers by Grinnell Company, Providence, 
R. I.; electric wiring by W. W. McKenney, 
Portland, Me.; office partitions by E. F. Haus- 
erman Co., Boston, Mass.; all in accordance 
with the plans and specifications and under the 
supervision of F. P. Sheldon & Son, engineers 
and architects, Providence, R. I. 
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Turbine Room at Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works 





New Boiler Room at Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works 


Modern Power Plant Has Been Installed 
at Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works 


modern power piant at the Lanett (Ala.) Bleach- 

ery & Dye Works, during the twelve months since 
its completion in January, 1929, have demonstrated the 
efhiciency of this interesting installation. 

The problem of combining the generation of electric 
power with the development of process steam for the 
plant was thoroughly analyzed by the steam-engineering 
department of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
under whose supervision the installation was made. It 
was found that, by planning the power-plant develop- 
iment on the basis of steam required for process, a sur- 
plus of 1,100 kw. power over and above the plant’s re- 
uirements could be generated, virtually as a by-product 
of the steam unit. 

After careful study, it was decided to include in the 
project a 1,500 kw. extraction-type turbine, which was 
»urchased from General Electric Co., and to connect the 

cnerator up with the power lines of the West Point 

‘ower Co. Had it not been possible to dispose of ap- 

roximately 1,100 kw. to the power company for con- 

imption through other channels, the larger initial in- 
stment involved in the purchase and installation of 
‘he 1,500 kw. turbine would not have been justified, as 


e finishing plant’s power requirements do not exceed 
10 kw. 


r Ee economies effected in the operation of the 


Turbine and Boiler Room 


The building is of brick and steel construction and 
sists of a turbine room, 26 ft. 10 in. x 55 ft. 5 in., 
ith ceiling clearance of 32 ft., and a boiler room, 47 ft. 
in. x 79 ft., with ceiling clearance of 33 ft. 10 in. 
‘here are three 500 hp. Stirling type boilers, manu- 
iactured by the Babcock & Wilcox Co., which are fired 
with Combustion Engineering Corp.’s Type E stokers. 
(he boiler room equipment also consists of a forced 
lraft fan supplied by the Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, 
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Mich.; a dederating-type feed-water heater, by the 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. ; one steam boiler-feed 
pump, furnished by Dean Bros. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
and a centrifugal, motor-driven, boiler-feed pump, by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The turbine unit is equipped with a surface type con- 
denser, purchased from the C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., while the boiler and steam flow meters 
were supplied by the Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The temperature of the generator at full load has not 
exceeded 76° F., which the management attributes al- 
most entirely to the General Electric air cooler installed 
in connection with the unit. 

The radial brick chimney, 8 ft. in diameter and 200 ft. 
in height, was erected by the Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Co.. New York, N. Y. Smoke-breaching 
and air ducts were by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, 
Ga., and boiler brick work by Brooks-Fisher Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Power piping was installed by Grinnell Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

The steam is taken by the turbine at 245 Ib. pressure 
at the throttle and 175° F. superheat, and is extracted 
for process at 45 lb. gage pressure. On account of the 
fact that the steam load in the dye works varies over a 
considerable range, it was necessary to install a three- 
arm lever on the turbine in order to keep the swing in 
electrical load down to a minimum. 


Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills Completes New Plant 


HE new plant of the Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Belmont, N. C., has been operating for sev- 
eral months. The plant contains approximately 25,000 
sq.ft. of floor space, and has provisions made for further 
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Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill at Belmont, N. C. 


expansion. A separate building houses the boiler plant. 

The main building is of brick construction, one story 
with basement. Actinic glass shaded with bamboo shades 
is used for the steel-sash windows. With the exception of 
the packing and stock room, all floors are concrete. Heat- 
ing of the building is accomplished with Hijet unit 
heaters. 

The equipment has been grouped according to the 
straight-line method, thus allowing the materials to pass 
in a direct route from one operation to the next. Indi- 
vidual drives, using General Electric motors are em- 
ployed. The machinery includes fifteen Reading full- 
fashioned machines with jacquard attachments, eight 
Wright loopers, eleven Union Special sewing machines, 
four gangs of Foster winders, and four American Laun- 
dry Machine Co. dyeing machines. 

A 75-hp. boiler for heating the building and process 
water was furnished by the Titusville Iron Works. 
Drinking water is supplied by three General Electric 
water coolers. Lupton steel furniture was selected for 
equipping the plant. 

H. D. Biberstein, of Charlotte, N. C., was the architect, 
while W. O. Pratt, of Mount Holly, was the contractor. 


Piece Dyehouse Erected at 
Talbot Mills 


URING the last half of 1929, the Talbot Mills of 
North Billerica, Mass., erected and put into opera- 
tion a new dyehouse, in which was installed all their 
existing dyeing equipment. The dyehouse proper is 123 x 
75 ft., one story high, with a one-story drug room adja- 
cent to it, 32 x 40 ft. 
The new dyehouse is constructed with brick walls, 
wood sash, and an all-wood roof with monitor. The ma- 
chine trenches are of concrete with special provision 





Dyehouse of Talbot Mills Built Over 
Concord River 
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made to take care of the hot liquors and acids which are 
discharged from the machines. The floor is of reinforced 
concrete with vitrified-brick top. 

One rather unique feature of the building is the fact 
that it is built entirely over the Concord River, the natural 
depth of the water under the dyehouse varying from 5 to 
8 feet. All the lumber used on the job was treated, but 
the treatment was such as to permit of the subsequent 
painting over of the surfaces. A complete system of ven- 
tilation was put in to take care of the steam which rises 
from the kettles, and this is supplemented by a supply of 
warm air which comes from a turbine-driven fan. The 
floor is pitched to the trenches so that there are no pools 
of water standing anywhere on it, even under the worst 
conditions. 

The dyehouse is operated entirely on low-pressure 
steam; part of the steam is exhaust from an existing 
engine, part of it comes from the turbine which drives the 
fan, and any excess is furnished through a reducing 
valve. 

The piece-dye kettles are all individually driven by 2- 
and 3-hp. motors, for which a special drive was designed 
so as to use the existing equipment. A special vapor- 
proof lamp was provided over the kettles. 

The engineering was handled by Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cadet Hosiery Mills 
Completes Southern Development 


HE new plant of the Cadet Hosiery Mills, Inc., at 
Columbia, Tenn., is practically completed and will 
be in production by Feb. 1. This plant is equipped for 
manufacturing a high-class, all-silk, full-fashioned hose. 
Fifteen new Schubert and Salzer machines are being in- 
stalled and 39 Reading machines are being moved from 
the Cadet plant at Philadelphia. 
The manufacturing building is of the most modern 





New Plant of the Cadet Hosiery Co. at 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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New Spinning Room of Magee Carpet Co. 


type of mill construction, with cork roof insulation. The 
plant contains approximately 50,000 sq.ft. of floor area, 
and provision has been made to increase the size at a 
minimum cost. The equipment includes a Carrier 
central-station air-conditioning installation, three boilers 
for furnishing heating and process steam, and a drink- 
ing water system. 

Engineering work for this plant was handled by 
Robert and Company, Inc. 


New Spinning Room of Magee 
Carpet Co. 


NEW spinning building has been completed at 

Bloomsburg, Pa., for Magee Carpet Co. in accord- 

ance with drawings and specifications prepared by The 

Ballinger Co., architects and engineers, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

The new building is 103x220 ft., four stories in height, 
of reinforced concrete flat-slab construction. The walls 
of the new building are of brick, with cement window 
sills and salt-glazed terra-cotta coping for parapet walls. 
By the use of special steel-truss roof construction all 
columns have been eliminated from the fourth floor, 
leaving the floor area entirely free of obstructing posts. 
The windows are of rolled-steel sash with pivoted ven- 





tilating sections. There are two saw-tooth skylights on 
the roof having rolled steel sash, the upper half of which 
are pivoted for opening and closing by means of me- 
chanical operators, providing ample ventilation. 

The finished floor surface in the first story is cement. 
In the second, third, and fourth stories maple flooring 
laid diagonally on 2-in. plank, with yellow pine sleepers 
and concrete fill underneath are used. Waterproofing for 
the roof is of tarred felt and slag. Usual plumbing, elec- 
trical, and sprinkler equipment have been installed, also 
an electric freight elevator. Motor-driven blower units 
suspended from the ceiling have been installed for pro- 
viding heat and ventilation. 

The general contractor for the building was The 
Dresser Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. Completes Print 
Cloth Mill at Opelika, Ala. 


HE Pepperell Mfg. Co. has just completed an addi- 

tional unit at their Opelika, Ala., plant. The new unit 
consists of about 20,500 spindles and 580 looms or- 
ganized to make print cloths, sheets, etc. 

The new construction consists of a three story and 
basement mill building 138 x 192 ft. adjoining the pres- 
ent building and a one story extension 138 x 132; a one 
story and basement cloth room building 98 x 100 ft., two 
cloth storage buildings 50 x 100 ft. a waste room 25 x 
100 ft., an opener room 25 x 100 ft., and two cotton 
storehouses 50 x 100 ft.—all adjoining the present store- 
houses and served directly by a new railroad siding. In 
addition to the new mill there has been added to the 
village 39 three-room, one-family houses ; five four-room, 
two-family houses; and twelve six-room, two family 
houses. 

The building construction, for both the mill buildings 
and village, has been done by Batson-Cook Co., West 
Point, Ga. The electric power and light wiring in the mill 
buildings and the street lighting was done by the Floyd 
Electric Co., Opelika, Ala.; the house light wiring by 
I. Watson & Son, Opelika, Ala.; the heating, sprinklers, 
plumbing, and humidifiers by L. J. Lehotay, Opelika, 
Ala. ; the elevator by the Salem Foundry & Machine Co., 
Salem, Va. 

The work has all been done from plans and specifica- 
tions by and under the supervision of F. P. Sheldon & 
Son, engineers and architects, of Providence, R. I. 








New Unit of Pepperell Mfg. Co. at-Opelika, Ala. 
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American Glanzstoff Erects Second 
Unit at Elizabethton 


By an Official 


INANCING for the second unit of the American 
Glanzstoff Plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., was accom- 
plished early in 1929, and at the end of December all 
major items of construction work have been completed 
and buildings closed in from the weather. The new unit 
immediately adjoins the first unit along the easterly side. 
The buildings in this program include the following: 
alkali cellulose building extension, lye-storage extension, 
power-house extension, filter-plant building extension, 
spinning-bath-building (new unit), and main manufac- 
turing building extension. 

The floor space added by this new program is approxi- 
mately 350,000 sq.ft., thus bringing the total for the plant 
up to about 950,000 sq.ft. 

All of the new buildings, as in the first unit, are of 
steel-frame construction. Buildings of more than one 
story have reinforced concrete floor slabs. All buildings 
have plank roof throughout. The main-shed building has 
a sawtooth skylight roof matching that on the first unit. 
Unit heaters were installed by L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., New 
York. 

Extensions to the filter plant, which serves the com- 
bined plants of American Bemberg and American 
Glanzstoff Corporations, will bring the total filtering and 
pumping capacity up to about 18,000,000 gal. per 24 
hours. 

The design, construction, and equipment of the plant 





Glanzstoff Power House with New Extension; 


Temporary Wood End Provides for Further 
Expansion 
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Second Unit of American Glanzstoff Plant As It 
Appeared Aug. 19, 1929 


is being carried out under the direction of Oskar Oppen- 
laender of the American Glanzstoff Corp., who also di- 
rected the completion of the first unit, which produced its 
first yarn in eleven and one-half months after breaking 
ground. The preparation of detail drawings for construc- 
tion and equipment of buildings and for most of the 
machinery purchased in this country is being carried cut 
by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., under the directioa 
of Mr. Oppenlaender. The field work is under the direc- 
tion of W. G. Norteman, resident engineer for Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. 


New Dyehouse Built by 
United States Bunting Co. 


HE United States Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
built a new dyehouse, 142x51 ft., one story. This 
new building completely covers the site of the old dye- 
house, and is, in addition, somewhat wider. This very 
much complicated the construction work, since it had to 
be carried on in sections so as not to interfere seriously 
with the production of the plant. 
The machinery consisted of stock, top, yarn, and piece- 
dyeing equipment, which, because of the variety and 
types of machines used, rather complicated the ventilating 
conditions. The relation of the floor to the river level to 
which the waste discharges was considerably less thar, 
generally considered necessary in buildings of this type, 
but the drainage problem was satisfactorily solved. 
The dyehouse is ventilated by means of hoods over the 





New American Glanzstoff Unit, Nov. 5, 1929; Temporary Wood End in Foreground 
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kettles and stacks up through the roof, with a supply of 
warm air distributed over the room. The ceiling is dry 
at all times and there is no visible vapor. The conditions 
are as good as in any other room in the mill. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., engineers, Boston, furnished the 
construction plans. 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd.. 
Erects Silk Plant 


HE Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., is complet- 

ing a silk weaving and finishing plant at Louiseville 
P.Q. The plant is made up of a group of buildings, con- 
sisting of a main mill 243 x 103 ft., two stories; a tin- 
solution building 30 x 30 ft., two stories; and a boiler 
house 52 x 32 ft. 

The main mill is of slow-burning mill construction, 
with brick walls, double glazed wood sash, and modern 
conveniences for the employees. The first floor is of con- 
crete with machine foundations, trenches, drains, etc., 
necessary for a finishing plant. The second floor and 
roof are of plank on wood beams. The boiler house is of 
brick with steel sash, and the roof plank is supported on 
steel beams. The tin-solution building is of wood con- 
struction with concrete first floor, and there is a connect- 
ing passageway between the tin-solution building and the 
main mill. 

The second floor of the mill contains the silk throwing 
and weaving; and the first floor, the weighting, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing. The dyehouse, which is located 
in the first story, has had special provision made for its 
ventilation. The boiler-house equipment consists of two 
72-in. horizontal return-tubular boilers equipped with 
hand stokers and provided with a steel stack. 

The buildings are provided with wet-pipe sprinkler 
systems with a 75,000-gal. elevated tank. The heating 
system consists of pipe coils on the ceiling, with a re- 
ceiver and pump for returning the condensate to the 
boiler house. All current is purchased, and a motor- 
generator set was installed to supply the direct current, 
for the D.C. motors which are used to operate the print 
machines. 

The Town of Louiseville has built a 750-gal.-per- 
minute slow sand filter, from which the plant will get its 
process-water supply. 

Phil Fainer, of Montreal, is president of the Asso- 
ciated Textiles of Canada, Ltd. Frederick W. Caldwell, 
P.E.Q. of Montreal, and Chas. T. Main, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., were associated as the engineers on this textile 
project. 


Central Steam Plant Installed by 
United Elastic Corp. 


HE United Elastic Corp. of Easthampton, Mass., 

was faced with the problem of renewing some boilers 
and auxiliaries at the individual plants of its four sepa- 
rate factories, all within a radius of one-quarter of a mile. 
An investigation showed that a central boiler plant for 
these mills was advisable. 

The Easthampton Rubber-Thread Plant was selected 
as the location for the new boiler plant. Two 300-hp. 
water-tube boilers, fired by four retort underfeed stokers 
were installed. The other properties are connected by 
means of underground and overhead steam piping to the 
new boilers by separate steam and return lines. Steam at 
boiler pressure is distributed to each mill and reduced to 
the required pressure at each factory. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., engineers, of Boston, had charge 
of the work. 


New Yarn Mill for Firth Carpet Co. 


By George C. Bryan 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New York 


A NEW yarn mill has been built at Firthcliffe, N. Y., 
» by the Firth Carpet Co., adjacent to the original 
plant. It is four stories high, about 56 x 158 ft., and of 
brick and steel construction. The ground floor is concrete 
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Architect’s Drawing of New Silk Plant at Louisville, P. Q., Canada 
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and the upper floors are wood. Steel sash and limeslate 
trim are used throughout. 
The machinery consists of carding, spinning, twisting, 


and reeling machines. Wool scouring and drying are 
done on the first story. Electric power and steam for 
heating are furnished by the central power plant of the 
mills. An ornamental clock tower and clock with illu- 
minated dials is a feature of the building. 

John J. Turner, Amsterdam, N. Y., was general con- 
tractor on the work, and the Hauser Elevator Co. in- 
stalled the elevators. 


Drayton Mills Expand Plant 


By J. M. Livermore 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


URING 1929 the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 

S. C., completed a large plant-expansion program 
consisting of erecting a new weave building and cloth 
room, rebuilding the boiler plant, and adding a turbine 
generator to the power plant. 

The weave building, accommodating 1400 looms, is 
193x542 ft., one story, and with sawtooth roof and part 
basement. It is of brick, steel, and plank construction 
with roof heavily insulated. A feature of the building 
is the absence of windows in the south and west walls, 
which eliminates direct and intense sunlight and secures 
from the high sawtooth skylights an even daylight con- 
dition over the large number of looms. A bay spacing 
27x30 ft. was chosen, as it permits great flexibility in the 
layout of loom equipment making possible wide choice 
of arrangement. 

At one end of the weave building a second story was 
added for a distance of 90 ft. to be used as a cloth room. 
A full basement was provided at this point, and a freight 
elevator connects the three floors. Shipping is done from 
the cloth room, which is on the same level as the railroad 
siding. 

At the present time 300 Crompton & Knowles ‘Cotton 
King” box looms, and 390 K-Model Draper looms have 
been installed. These are 40- and 50-in. dobby and plain 


looms, principally on dress goods and fancies. All looms 
have individual drive. The machinery in the spinning 
mill has been rearranged, and all but 200 of the old 
looms have been discarded. 

Work on the steam plant comprised rebuilding the last 
two of six old Babcock & Wilcox boilers and the in- 
stallation of a 100-kw. General Electric turbine with 
surface condenser and spray pond. 

In addition to the above work, nine new overseers’ 
houses were built and extensive repairs and changes 
made to the mill office. 

The design and supervision of construction was 
handled by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. Ben W. 
Montgomery, president and treasurer of the Drayton 
Mills, represented the owners in the work of planning 
and constructing. 


New Plant of Walter Fred Hosiery 
Mills at Nashville, Tenn. 


HE new plant of the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, 

Inc., is completed and now in production. Fifteen 
new Shubert and Salzer machines have been installed, 
and as fast as labor can be trained this number will be 
added to until the full installation of 62 full-fashioned 
machines has been completed. A very complete dyehouse 
and finishing department has been provided, and this 
plant is manufacturing an all-color, all-silk line of 
women’s hosiery. 

The plant contains approximately 53,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, is of the most modern mill construction type and 
has Celotex roof insulation. A Parks-Cramer, central- 
station, air-conditioning installation has been provided ; 
and the correct temperature for the yarn is obtained by 
automatic, electric heaters. 

Process and heating steam required for the operations 
provided by one 150 hp. boiler, water is supplied by the 
municipal water department, and power is furnished by 
the Nashville Railway & Light Co. 

Engineering work for this plant was handled by Robert 
& Co., Inc. 





Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Control of Output Aim of Cotton Spinners 


Curtailment Program to Off-Set Smaller 
Demand with Merchants Cooperating 


HE year 1929 has been equal in volume to 1928 

with a majority of sellers of cotton yarns, being 

slightly better with several and about equal with a 
larger number, while comparatively few state that the 
1929 total was smaller than that of the previous year. 
The two years were in direct contrast in other respects, 
the latter half of 1928 being more active than the same 
period in 1929 with the exception of activity in October, 
1929, which was one of the best months of that year 
for spinners and dealers; the first half of 1928 was less 
active than the same period in 1929. 

In many respects the merchandising of carded yarns 
was an improvement over the previous year, in that com- 
mission-cutting and shading of prices was less notice- 
able, although still prevalent. Distributing houses in the 
important selling centers continued to shade spinners’ 
prices through many months of 1929, but the difference 
between their quotations and those of spinners was not 
as large as in the previous year. 

Spinners Consider Curtailment—Control of produc- 
tion of carded yarns made gains during the year, although 
much remains to be done in this respect. Late in 1929 
a larger number of carded yarns spinners decided to 
curtail production to off-set smaller demand than had 
been previously noted, which in itself gives encourage- 
ment to spinners to look forward to 1930 with hopes 
that considerable progress along these lines will be made. 
If this proves to be true then the carded spinning trade 
will have made one of the most outstanding steps in its 
history. 

Contraction in spinners’ margins because of over- 
production has been the most important problem spin- 
ners and distributors have been forced to meet, com- 
mission-houses being willing to admit that if spinners 
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cannot make money over a long period, their own chances 
of doing a satisfactory business are poor. 

There was more speculation in carded yarns during 
the year than during the preceding twelve months, mainly 
because the code was not in effect which stated that 
distributing houses should not do this. Concerns which 
made a practice of this have broken about even, their 
large gains during the period when cotton and yarns 
advanced being off-set by declines later in the year. 

Year Began Actively—The year was in contrast to 
1928 in other respects, 1929 starting with trading dull 
and spinners, especially of weaving counts, being in need 
of new business. A year previous spinners started the 
year with a healthy volume on their books, this being 
evidenced by the fact January, 1928, saw spinners con- 
sume one of the largest totals of cotton on record. 

Highest prices were seen in 1929 at the beginning of 
the year and lowest at the ending, the variation in stand- 
ard counts such as 20s-2 warps being about four cents 
from the low point to the high of the year. Carded 
knitting yarns varied during the year from a high of 
32c. for 10s to the low point late in December when they 
were selling at 284c. for ordinary quality. 

It was a better year for distributors of carded knitting 
yarns than for weaving specialists. One of the main 
reasons for this can be seen in the smaller volume of 
business transacted in 1929 by plush manufacturers 
catering to the automobile trade. While automobile con- 
cerns were active buyers earlier in 1929, plush concerns 
did not benefit greatly because of the change in type 
of fabrics used by them, and later in the year curtail- 
ment in auto production further reduced the amount of 
business on plush firms books. 

Another outstanding development during the year, and 
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especially during the latter months of 1929, was the 
increasing firmness of staple cotton, longer than | in., 
which had a decided effect upon carded and combed yarn 
prices, causing finer counts of carded yarns to sell on a 
higher basis than coarse counts, prices of 40s-2, for 
example, remaining so high in comparison with coarser 
numbers than many manufacturers stopped buying that 
count and substituted for it 20s, the coarser count in 
the single being equal to the finer two-ply formerly used. 

First Quarter Healthy—The first three months of 
1929 were good ones with a majority of spinners and 
distributing houses. Active buying of late 1928 carried 
over into the year, and this activity continued until 
April, when hesitation was noted, manufacturers being 
content to digest their purchases and watch further 
developments. Another reason for this hesitation was 
that cotton and yarns began to decline at that time, and, 
as usual when prices are weak, manufacturers were 
reluctant to buy, it still being apparent that buyers were 
willing to cover ahead upon a strong market, but not 
in a period of falling values. 

Selling houses have made progress in putting their 
houses in order, and the beginning of 1929 saw reduced 
selling forces in most concerns as compared with the 
beginning of the previous years. Branch offices that 
had been found unprofitable were discontinued, and 
other instances were reported where expenses were cur- 
tailed at every point possible. While the number of 
salsmen calling upon the trade in such selling centers 
as Philadelphia and New York is still large their number 
is much smaller than it was one or two years ago, and 
most houses assert they are now down to “bed rock” so 
far as expenses for salesmen are concerned. 

The movement toward direct selling, so noticeable in 
1928, was less conspicuous last year, there being fewer 
changes in the way spinners had been selling. It was 
generally agreed that direct selling was not the cure-all 
that many had anticipated. In instances it was more 
profitable for spinners to sell direct, while concerns in a 
slightly different position would find it more efficient 
to sell through established houses. In other words, each 
case must be considered on its own merits, and while 
direct selling may fit the case for one spinner, it may 
not for another. 

Merchants Are Cooperating—Not only has greater 
cooperation among spinners been an outstanding develop- 
ment during the year, but yarn merchants through their 
association have been endeavoring to correct as many 
of the evils of their own business as possible, and have 
heen - seeking closer cooperation with spinners. One 
example of the latter was seen late in the year, when 
demand from manufacturers began to diminish shortly 
after the slump in the securities markets of the country. 

At that time spinners were operating on full and 
overtime schedules, and shortly after demand became 
smaller, stocks began to accumulate. It was recognized 
that curtailment of production was the only means to 
withstand assults on spinners’ position, and cotton yarn 
merchants early took the stand that spinners should 
immediately curtail. Individual commission-house ad- 
vised spinners to close their plants for a period or to 
stop night work, and the fairly general curtailment that 
was found at the latter part of December was in part due 
to the strong manner in which curtailment programs 
were recommended by selling houses who were in posi- 
tion ta see the serious damage being done by the accu- 
mulation of supplies in selling centers. 
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In January, 1929, spinners were quoting 20s-2 warps 
at 37c., 30s-2 at 414c. and 10s cones on the basis 
of 32c. These prices prevailed without important 
change through March, when prices became easier, and 
in April the price level was a cent lower, spinners quot- 
ing 20s-2 warps at 36c., 30s-2 at 404c. and 10s cones 
at 3lc. In May, the decline was still in evidence and 
prices generally a cent lower than the previous month, 
20s-2 warps being available at 35c., 30s-2 warps at 39c. 
and 10s cones at 30c. 

Lowest Prices in December—The decline continued, 
and in August manufacturers were able to obtain 
another cent off, spinners being willing to accept business 
on the basis of 344c. for 20s-2, 39c. for 30s-2 and 30c. 
for 10s cones, the latter figures being almost equal to the 
low of the year although manufacturers were able to 
better these prices as the end of the year approached, a 
time when spinners were again in need of new business. 

Astive trading of September and October placed spin- 
ners in a position to widen their margins, and they were 
not slow to do this. Cotton became stronger at the 
same time that manufacturers came into the market in 
volume, and the two factors gave spinners the oppor- 
tunity they were expecting. Good demand continued 
until the early part of November, when it began to 
slacken, and from this time tendency grew more notice- 
able until the year closed with the poorest market. 


Better Year For 
Combed Spinners 


OMBED spinners experienced a fair to good year, 
an improvement over 1927 and 1928 in many re- 
spects, and indications are the present year will be an 
even more profitable one for them. Spinners in this 
group adopted strict selling policies last year, which 
tended to place and keep combed yarns on a more profit- 
able basis than they have enjoyed for a long period. 
Bulk of southern combed spinners also made changes 
in their operating policies during 1929, and refused to 
make yarns for stock in the exceptionally large quantities 
that formerly prevailed. For instance, at the end of 1929 
Gaston County spinners had less than a million pounds in 
stock unsold. Total combed yarns in their warehouses, 
including yarns on contract that mercerizers or manufac- 
turers had not specified, were less than four million 
pounds. This was the year’s best statistical position. 
The year saw combed spinners take their yarns from 
the cost or non-profit basis on which they had been sell- 
ing for several years, to a level that showed a fair profit 
and many reported profits for the year which were re- 
spectable. With the policy of selling only at a profit 
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functioning more perfectly, indications for 1930 are that 
profits will be as large or larger than in 1929, assuming 
that their total sales will at least equal that for 1929. 

Indications in that direction are that total volume sold 
this year will exceed that of 1929 in view of the success 
which is coming to the members of the Durene Associa- 
tion in expanding the sale of their yarns. If more Durene 
is used in 1930 it automatically means that consumption 
of combed yarns will be larger. If Durene members ex- 
pand their sales by means of the publicity campaign they 
started a year ago, expending half a million dollars in 
1930, then combed spinners will benefit proportionately. 
Evidence of this is to be seen in the fact that combed 
spinners are helping to defray advertising costs. 

Combed spinners during early months of 1929 placed 
their affairs on a cost basis instead of on the “hit or 
miss” basis formerly used. Mercerizers and others are 
now paying prices which leave the combed spinner a 
profit in most instances. This is one of the outstanding 
developments in the sales yarn markets for a long period. 

Two Buying Waves—During 1929 combed spinners 
booked the largest portion of the year’s business at two 
distinct times, these buying waves each placing approxi- 
mately six months business on their books. These waves 
occurred in March and October, and in the latter period 
spinners sold the largest volume of yarn in a little more 
than a week which had been moved in such short order 
for more than five years, it being estimated that mer- 
cerizers alone placed more than 10,000,000 Ib. of business 
to cover the large amount of processed yarns that had 
been sold during the previous two months. 

Prices were lowest of the year in the early part of 
1929 when mercerizers were able to buy 60s-2 at less than 
6lc. In February the quotation of this count had ad- 
vanced to 64c and the following months increased to 67c, 
being again raised in April when the peak of the year 
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was made effective, spinners at that time quoting 60s-2 
at 70c. From that time on, prices remained unchanged 
for months and toward the end of the year eased slightly 
when 64c for 60s-2 mercerizing twist was quoted by 
representative spinners. 

In August the mercerizers booked the largest amount 
of processed business of the year, selling within a com- 
paratively short time more than 10,000,000 Ib. of yarn, 
buyers being active because of a reduction of 5c or more 
a pound made by practically all the large factors in the 
business. Manufacturers covered their requirements for 
at least six months ahead. 

Mercerizers Bear Market—After this large amount of 
processed yarn had been sold it was expected mercerizers 
would place large combed orders, but these did not im- 
mediately materialize as mercerizers had sold their own 
yarns at such low prices they could not afford to pay the 
prevailing prices being quoted by combed spinners. As a 
result they held off purchasing, endeavoring to bargain 
with spinners. For many weeks combed spinners held 
firm and refused to lower quotations. 

In October spinners needing business, finally revised 
their quotations downward, reductions being 2 to 3c on 
60s-2. This reduction was what mercerizers had been 
awaiting and at this time, they covered heavily, giving 
spinners enough business to run them comfortably for 
almost six months ahead or well into the new year. Many 
combed spinners did not agree to the wishes of mer- 
cerizers until they were forced to do so by their com- 
petitors, claiming they were simply giving yarns away to 
satisfy their largest customers. 

In the end mercerizers had their way, and practically 
all large sales spinners lowered prices to allow their 
largest customers to cover on a basis that would net them 
a profit on processed yarn orders taken at a low basis, 
due to severe competition among the mercerizers. 


Worsted Yarns on Sounder Basis in 1929 


Affiliation with the Wool Institute 
Gave Spinners Much Needed Data 


ROGRESS was made by sales worsted yarn spin- 
ners in 1929, more than in any one year during the 

past eight, to bring the business back to a profitable 
basis. While the twelve months were no more profitable 
to most spinners than the previous year, few being able 
to show more profit than they could have made with 
their capital invested in bonds and stocks, yet spinners 
took important steps which will undoubtedly bring them 
up to a more profitable level, comparable to that of other 
lines that have enjoyed prosperity since the World War. 
More than two-thirds of the sales-yarn spindles of the 
United States have become members of The Wool Insti- 
tute, and this was, without question, the most outstanding 
development of the year for them, with possibilities that 
have yet to be exhausted. As members of that group, 
sales spinners are able to obtain information regarding 
production and sales that they did not have in form 
previously, and the spinning section of The Wool Insti- 
tute is continually making progress to give the worsted 
yarn spinner more adequate information on these lines. 
“Hit Or Miss” Policy Discarded—Instead of spinning 
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various counts irrespective of demand, as they formerly 
did, spinners now know what counts are already in sup- 
ply and what are scarce. They no longer add to burden- 
some stocks, but now spin with knowledge of what they 
are doing and what effect their action will have upon the 
entire yarn situation. This is a change the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated, and while the plan 
has not yet had time to show itself effectively on their 
profit and loss sheets, sufficient effect exists already to 
indicate to spinners that they are on the right track. 

Scientific management has entered the spinning field, 
and spinners are becoming cooperative-minded. What 
these changes will lead to in 1930 remains to be seen, but 
it can be stated that the outlook now is that spinners 
will find this a more profitable year than the last two, 
because of their adoption of this plan in place of the 
“hit or miss” one formerly followed. Spinners know 
now what it costs them to spin a certain count with wool 
and tops at a certain price. 

With this information at their finger tips, it is less 
probable that they will continue to merchandise their 
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products at five or ten cents lower than cost as they did 
for so many years. 

More Sport Garments Sold—The consumer is becom- 
ing more of an “out-doors” person than ever before, and 
to be out of doors more makes a definite change in the 
apparel needs of the country. Examples of this are to 
be seen in the rapid development of swimming, not only 
at the sea-shore, but in pools being built in almost un- 
believable numbers throughout the country, which are 
frequented by millions, most of whom are clothed in 
worsted swimming-suits. This trend is not going to stop 
because the stock market dropped last fall, but on the 
contrary indications are, and manufacturers are already 
acting upon this assumption, that a larger number than 
ever before will take part in these sports. 

Growth in the outerwear section of the sales yarn 
market was one of the outstanding developments of 1929, 
consumption of yarns for bathing-suits and sweaters be- 
ing one of the largest on record. Yet plans are actually 
being made by spinners catering to this trade for a still 
larger year in 1930. 

One of the outstanding developments of the year was 
the expansion in demand from outerwear manufacturers 
for single yarns. This was of such dimensions that sev- 
eral spinners formerly making only two-ply yarns turned 
at least a part of their plant over to single counts, to 
obtain a share of this volume business. More bathing- 
suits and light-weight sweaters were manufactured from 
single yarns in 1929 than in any year in the history of 
the knitting business in the United States. 

There were two reasons for this, the more cogent 
probably being that single yarns permit the manufacture 
of a garment at a lower price, and the other that single 
yarns produced a garment with a “feel” that was wanted 
by the consumers. Both Bradford and French-spun 
single outerwear counts were used, but greatest increase 
in sales was experienced by French spinners during 1929. 
That this was true is seen in the instances of several 
spinners of two-ply Bradford counts who, during 1929, 
added French spinning equipment for single yarns. 

Single Outerwear Yarns Wanted—Another reason for 
the attractiveness of the single yarns was that compara- 
tively few spinners were in position to supply these, and 
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prices, especially during the first half of the year, were 
on a more profitable spinning basis than the standard 
two-ply counts such as 2-20s, 50s. There was com- 
plaint by spinners of two-ply yarns of the older type 
that manufacturers were cheapening their garments, and 
that the wearing qualities of goods made from single 
would not stand up with those made of two-ply counts. 

Sales of men’s wear yarns during 1929 trended more 
and more toward the wider use of mixtures and smaller 
consumption of yarns in the gray. Volume of sales of 
mixtures during 1929 was as large as the previous year 
with most spinners and slightly larger with a minority. 
The largest portion of the business was in 64s quality 
in both Bradford and French spun quality; 30s were the 
popular count, varying in price from $1.95 and $2:00 
down to $1.85. 

Reports of the year indicated that demand for French- 
spun mixtures gained during the year, while Bradford 
spun stood still so far as volume was concerned. Manu- 
facturers found that they could obtain French spun at 
most times at prices that brought the cost down, and 
with the smaller oil content in the French spun, the cost 
in the fabric of the French spun was low in comparison 
with prices asked by Bradford spinners. French quality 
was also wanted because of the high quality of goods 
wanted by the men’s wear trade. 

The year was a fair one with men’s wear and outer- 
wear yarn spinners, so far as volume was concerned, 
but not good when margins of profit are considered. The 
fact that wools declined during most of the year was a 
most important reason for this, since spinners make 
more money when their raw material is advancing than 
when the reverse is true. Wools were usually worth less 
the longer they were held by spinners. Such a condition 
usually results in curtailed profits, and 1929 was no 
exception to the rule. 

Price-Cutting In Knitting Yarns—Outerwear yarn 
spinners operated on a fairly profitable basis, so far as 
margins are concerned, until late in the year, when a 
price-cutting war between two of the largest spinners for 
orders, at a time when business was not available, re- 
sulted in these yarns declining to a basis that was not so 
good for spinners as their margin earlier in the year. 
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Indications at the beginning of 1930 were that this was 
only a temporary condition, and when the difficulties had 
been adjusted outerwear yarns would again be placed on 
a profitable basis for spinners. 

Highest prices for yarns were paid at the beginning 
of 1929, and lowest prices were paid at the ending. 
Outerwear price changes will illustrate trend of the year, 
the opening of 1929 finding spinners receiving $1.473 
for 2-20s, 50s. At the end of the year manufacturers 
were able to buy this count dyed for less. In April this 
count had declined to a basis of less than $1.45, and in 
the following month manufacturers were buying at $1.40. 
In July the same count was available at $1.30, to two 
and half cents less in August. It was possible to buy 
at this price through November, and in the last month 
of the year prices sagged further when sales in one 
district were made in volume on the basis of $1.20 
for 2-20s, 50s, this being the low point of the year. 

Bradford weaving counts opened 1929 on the basis 
of $1.85 for 2-40s, 60s. This count declined from that 
high point through the first quarter of the year to $1.75 
in May, and by December had continued its drop until 
manufacturers were buying at slightly less than $1.70. 
Mixtures for men’s wear, usually made from 64s wool or 
top, held steadier than gray yarns, and the price change 
in this count did not vary more than 7$c. with most spin- 
ners from the high and low of the year. 


* New Spun Silk Markets 
Are Being Developed 


PIRITED promotion conducted both by the Spun 

Silk Research Committee and by individual com- 
panies, was an outstanding feature of last year in the 
spun silk industry. The year was significant in that it 
marked a turning-point as regards the development of 
new markets. 

The chief promotional activity was the campaign con- 
ducted early last summer by the Spun Silk Research 
Committee, which aimed to popularize spun silk both 
among manufacturers and ultimate consumers. As this 
campaign did not open until the close of spring, which is 
the principal season of the year for spinners, it is not yet 
possible to gauge fully the value of the promotion. 

During early spring the belief grew among spinners 
that many potential markets for spun silk were being 
neglected. This feeling found expression two ways: the 
spinners offered wholehearted cooperation in the Spun- 
Silk Research Committee’s activities, and also did con- 
siderable promotion as individual firms. Such stimulation 
of course could not be expected to bring results at once, 
and it had little or no effect on the first half of 1929, 
which period was only fairly satisfactory. 

Some spinners reported as follows: January, always a 
quiet month, was ahead of 1928 in sales; February was 
behind; March was equal, and April was slightly ahead. 
May and June offered little encouragement; demand 
dropped week by week, and brought the industry—earlier 
than in other years—to its normal summer lull. 

Encouragement Comes Later in Year—The second 
half was more encouraging. Fall buying began early, and 
there was a decided trend to future commitments. Manu- 
facturers had been stimulated by the promotional work 
of the Spun Silk Research committee, and they expanded 
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their spun silk lines. The fall on the whole was very 
satisfactory. Both broadsilk weavers and woolen and 
worsted trades bought confidently. Prices varied but lit- 
tle, either in the first or the second half. Between July 
and December, indeed, quotations were very firm. This 
was significant in view of the prevailing hesitancy, due 
to market losses which threw a cloud over certain 
branches of industry during the last quarter. Spinners 
were quite unaffected by the depression, and enjoyed a 
demand somewhat better than usual in this period. 

The chief significance of 1929 to spinners was poten- 
tial. The industry has started out enthusiastically to de- 
velop new markets for spun silk, and the coming spring 
season is expected to show the first real result of that 
activity. The trade enters the new year under good aus- 
pices. There has been considerable advance buying, and a 
good quantity of January to March business is already on 
the books. The increased interest manifest among broad- 
silk manufacturers as regards tub silks, shantungs, and 
the other spun silk fabrics. promises well for spun silk 
yarn consumption during the year. 


¢ Thrown Silk Year 
Generally Unsatisfactory 


HE first six months were the best part of 1929 in 

the thrown silk industry. The consuming markets 
were confident throughout this period. Production of 
manufactured goods was steady, and both weavers and 
knitters bought more or less continuously. The opening 
of the year was quiet, but demand picked up in January, 
and a scarcity developed in 20/22s. Numerous throwsters 
were unable to fill orders for these numbers, and ship- 
ments were backward. There was an increase in yarn 
output which was quickly consumed. 

Prices held firm, and the tone of the market was good. 
Production was temporarily affected in January by the 
influenza epidemic which spread through the South, but 
mills resumed their normal output early in February, and 
demand continued steady. Toward the end of the month, 
broadsilk and hosiery manufacturers eased up in their 
purchases; business quieted somewhat, and April and 
May both were spotty. Weavers did little buying in May, 
confining their orders to immediate needs. Hosiery pro- 
ducers leaned away from future buying, a condition 
which continued for some weeks. 

June brought a stronger demand, and prices took an 
upward trend. There was an advance of 5 to 10c. weekly 
almost to the end of the month. Organzines, crepes and 
trams all were in active demand, and throwsters enjoyed 
a healthy turnover. Production continued normal. 

Second Half Shows Falling Off—During the second 
half of the year, conditions were much less satisfactory. 
Demand picked up slowly following the normal mid- 
summer lull; September business was fair; October 
showed little change. Then came the market slump which 
spread a feeling of extreme hesitancy through all the 
consuming markets. Demand was poor in November, 
and prices declined. Through the remaining weeks of 
the year, buying was spotty at best. 

Hosiery manufacturers showed confidence occasionally, 
and continued their policy of future coverage. At the 
broadsilk end, however, there was a decided let-down, 
due to uncertainty regarding the consumer reaction to the 
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market slump. Silk weavers curtailed their output, and 
their thrown silk consumption suffered proportionately. 
On the whole, prices varied less than might be ex- 
pected, due chiefly to the careful watch which throwsters 
maintained on production. It was a notable feature of 
the second half of the year that, at no time, was there any 
great surplus of yarn accumulating. This plan of keeping 
output in proportion to demand did much for stability. 
Throwsters regard the year as poor. Few firms made 
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money. The first half of the year was good, but the 
second half was unprofitable. The year-end demand was 
considerably less than in 1928, and the market tone was 
decidedly softer. Throwsters are hoping that 1930 will 
compensate for the unsatisfactory business of the past 
year. They are confident that the tone of industry will 
improve, and that their consuming markets will enjoy 
good business which will in turn strengthen the demand 
for thrown yarns. 


Constructive Year in Rayon Trade 


Broadening of Field and Lessons in 
Price Stability Accomplishments of 1929 


production of all-rayon broadgoods and the price 
stability problem—these were among the outstand- 
ing questions of 1929 in the rayon yarn industry. 

Prices were a vital factor, particularly during the first 
half of the year which period was marked by two general 
reductions. These cuts had an adverse effect on the 
market for some weeks following each announcement. 
Consuming trades were doubtful of the future. The 
double drop made them hesitant to commit themselves 
in advance; in numerous instances they cut their orders 
to immediate needs. With the turn of mid-year the 
situation improved somewhat and the market grew more 
confident. The second half of 1929 was marked by 
steady and active buying. A few rumors of new price 
cuts were heard, and were promptly set at rest by state- 
ments from the leading yarn producers, assuring the 
market that no further price changes were contemplated. 
On the whole, price stability during 1929 left much to be 
desired. 

The year was successful, but this was in spite of the 
price uncertainty. During the first eight months, manu- 
facturers reduced their future coverages to a minimum. 
Speculation as to what the producers would do next 
was a persistent and harassing element. It threw a 
shadow over buying which was not dissipated until the 
fall production schedules forced manufacturers to buy 
freely. 

Good Demand; Yet a Price Cut—Demand was steady 
as the year opened. Broadsilk weavers increased their 
output of all-rayons and rayon mixtures in February, 
and this brought increased orders from that industry. 
Rayon fabrics sold well, and manufacturers were encour- 
aged to moderate future commitments. End-February 
brought the first price cut of the year; it came as some- 
what of a surprise, and was aimed directly at importers. 
Foreign-made yarn had been selling well. The price 
cut averaged 20 to 25c. on the popular yarns; 150 denier 
was reduced from $1.50 to $1.30 per pound. This 
reduction, in which all domestic producers joined, created 
a feeling of doubt among the consuming markets, and 
buying slowed up all along the line. 

Simultaneously with the cut in prices, the American 
producers reorganized their grading of yarns—a move 
which proved to be constructive and far-sighted. Previ- 
ously rayon yarn had been classified in numerous grades ; 
the new plan eliminated all grades except first and sec- 
ond. Subsequently the grading presented another prob- 


B pesisction of of consuming markets, increased 
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lem, as manufacturers bought heavily of second quality, 
leaving the firsts neglected. This trend had a trade-down 
effect, as the fabrics and finished goods produced were 
of inferior quality. In order to offset this, producers 
limited their sales of second quality, and sold seconds 
only to manufacturers who bought a_ proportionate 
quantity of first grade. The industry showed signs of 
leaning away from the grading policy entirely; it was 
coming to regard seconds not as a standard yarn, but 
more as a necessary evil of production. Efforts were 
made, both in actual selling and in promotion activities, 
to discourage sale of seconds, and to spur consumption 
of first quality yarns. 

The February reduction helped the trade-up move- 
ment, as numerous manufacturers, particularly under- 
wear knitters, spent the difference in buying better yarns, 
rather than passing it on to the consumer in price cuts. 

Interest Broadens in Spring—Demand picked up grad- 
ually through March, and various new markets became 
active purchasers. The braid industry began buying 
on a small scale; orders from braid manufacturers in- 
creased rapidly during the next few weeks. Knitters 
and broadsilk weavers bought hesitantly. Confidence 
grew in April, and the uncertainty following the price 
cut disappeared. Cotton weavers showed surprising in- 
terest; they bought freely, both spot and future. Most 
of this business fell in the finer denier range—50s to 80s. 

There was a steady movement of cotton-and-rayon 
fabrics, and the weavers were more interested in the 
synthetic yarn than ever before. General demand con- 
tinued to stress 150s, but 100s increased in importance, 
as did the 75s. There was a trend toward greater use of 
finer deniers. Buying was firm, and a confident tone 
prevailed. Manufacturers in the South were in the 
market for liberal quantities of 150-24s and 100-40s, 
for production of cotton-and-rayon fabrics which were 
being well received both by cutters and piece goods 
buyers. 

Demand eased off in May, due to the approach of 
summer. Producers of knitted underwear limited their 
purchases to immediate needs. Weavers were more 
confident, though they too slowed up on future commit- 
ments. Buying was spotty throughout the month. The 
market was moderately firm, and the outlook considered 
good. June brought a sharp decline in orders, especially 
at the weaving end. Knitters continued to buy on a 
strictly spot basis. Call for the finer deniers was in- 
different. There was a fair movement of 150s, but prices 
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were not too firm. Biggest buying of the movement 
came from plush and upholstery manufacturers; this 
demand was mostly for nearby shipment, and aggregated 
a larger June total than ever before from that industry. 

Second Price Cut Came in June—Slow buying con- 
tinued through the first weeks of June, and the second 
half of the month brought another reduction in rayon 
yarn prices. This cut averaged from 10 to 25c. and 
included all the principal yarns. 
all producers had pared their prices to conform, but opin- 
ion was far from favorable to the reduction. Numerous 
producers criticized the cut as “needless” and “‘ill- 
advised,” and one company in announcing its reduction 
supplemented the statement with a comment expressing 
disapproval of the move. In most yarns the prices fell 10 
to 15c. The reduction brought 150s down to $1.15 per 
pound first quality, and $1.10 second grade. This marked 
a total drop for 150s of 35c. since the first of the year. 

Business fell almost to nominal throughout the market, 
following this reduction. The lull was due partly to 
mid-summer and partly to hesitancy among consuming 
trades. During July and August, buying was limited 
strictly to actual needs. There was much doubt as to 
prices, and freely-aired predictions of the imminerice of 
“dollar rayon”. 

The tone of the market improved in mid-August, and 
by September, demand had picked up sharply. This 
brought the industry to the best period of the year. The 
uncertainty on prices had waned, and manufacturers 
were short of yarn for fall output. Broadsilk weavers 
especially were in the market for supplies. Rayon flat 
crepes, a new feature, proved a remarkable success and 
this excellent turnover spurred the weavers to future 
commitments on yarn. The trend to future buying be- 
came more pronounced in October and very good busi- 
ness, both spot and future was written during the fol- 
lowing six weeks. When the stock market slump in 
November created general industrial hesitancy, rayon 
producers were already well sold on their November and 
December output, and some were booked into 1930. 
The depression caused only a faint let-up in rayon yarn 
demand. Weavers and knitters bought steadily up to 
mid-December. 

A Year of Lessons for Future—The year offered a 
striking index to the effect of price cuts on demand, 
and sharply illustrated the need for stability. During 
the fall, some rumors about pending reductions were 
heard, and producers issued statements assuring the con- 
suming markets that no further changes were con- 
templated. 

There was a healthy gain in sales during 1929, ac- 
cording to current estimates, and the year was marked 
by a normal rise in output. Demand from knitters, 
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SECTION 


By the end of the month. 


while still foremost, showed a smaller gain than that 
from weavers. The braid industry doubled its con- 
sumption. Cotton goods mills increased their demand 
about 2%. One surprising feature of year-end state- 
ments was that they showed an increased output of 
heavier sizes. The bulk of the business continues to 
fall in the 150 denier class. 


Quality Rayon Waste 
Output Less in 1929 


AYON waste dealers did a fair business during the 

year just closed. The larger firms sold more and 
shipped more yarn than in 1928, but it is not expected 
that the books will show any notable increase in profits. 
While few factors were enthusiastic regarding the turn- 
over, the general feeling was one of satisfaction. 

The year 1929 was marked by several outstanding fea- 
tures, chief among them being greater stability of prices, 
continued decline in the domestic output of high grade 
waste, and increase in finer filament waste. The increase 
in finer filament waste caused the consuming industries 
some concern during 1929, and may present an even 
greater problem this year. The cause of this increase was 
the constant trend toward finer filament rayon. Yarn 
producers are curtailing their output of all-coarse fila- 
ment, in order to meet the growing trade demand for the 
finer sizes, and this brings about a proportionate reduc- 
tion in all coarse filament waste. Manufacturers who 
have been buying the latter are not equipped to handle the 
finer filament satisfactorily ; they used it reluctantly dur- 
ing 1929 because it was available, but their machinery is 
better suited to the coarse sizes. 

In view of the expected increase in output of finer 
filament waste, the question arises: will the consuming 
industries make the necessary changes in equipment to 
enable them to use the finer filaments? Waste dealers are 
hesitant to make any predictions on this score. The 
changes would involve considerable financial outlay, it is 
pointed out. 

The year, as a whole was steady. Prices were below 
par in December, but this was ascribed to the industrial 
hesitanty following the stock market slump. Quotations 
during 1929 showed less tendency to fluctuate than in the 
previous year. This steadiness had a favorable effect on 
buying, and tended to increase confidence among con- 
sumer industries. 

Waste Output per Plant Lessens—Domestic output of 
certain rayon plants declined consistently through the 
year, though this reduction was partially checked by the 
increased production of rayon yarn, thanks to the entry 
of new companies into the producing field. This latter 
point rather took the edge of the curtailment problem. 
When the year opened, the reduction in waste output by 
American rayon producers was a paramount issue in the 
waste market; there was some feeling that this shortage 
would raise prices to a prohibitive height and discourage 
the consumption of waste among manufacturers. Dur- 
ing the year, however, this apprehension abated, as the 
shortage showed no signs of becoming acute. 

Demand during the year held mostly to its usual divi- 
sions, though the consuming market widened somewhat. 
Worsted manufacturers bought more steadily and more 
extensively than in 1928; sale to woolen fabric manufac- 
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turers was average. At several periods, demand from 
worsted weavers was quite active. 

Waste dealers entered 1930 feeling confident that a 
year of good business was ahead; they particularly look 
for an increased demand from the woolen industry. 


Cotton Waste Better 
Placed for 1930 


OR the entire year of 1929, spinnable wastes sold 

very generally below the contract prices made for the 
year. Contracts for 1929 were made all the way from 
80% to 87% on peeler comber, and only rarely during 
the year did it sell above 90%. In the closing week of 
the year, however, it sold at 83-85%. 

In 1930, the cotton waste market has promise of a 
successful year; with contracts placed on a lower basis 
and an expected normal demand, business ought to be 
better in the months to come. Contracts for 1930 were 
based 5 to 7% lower than in 1929. 

Although at times linters offered competition, picker 
and fly held their own, and were the .only consistently 
strong stocks for the greater part of 1929. The story 
of white and colored threads for wiping waste is less 
pleasant to recall. The waste Manufacturers Association 
in their tariff brief stated that their machinery was about 
50% idle owing to the flood of cheap foreign wiping rags. 

Available Material Increases—Curtailment in manu- 
facturing operations became more general in the fall. 
The southern branch of the industry with its longer 
hours, cheaper labor, and an orgy of over-production, had 
not only overstocked the yarn and cloth markets, but 
had thrown in the direction of waste handlers a much 
larger amount of material than they were able to handle. 

The crash in the stock market apparently had some in- 
fluence in restricting what was apparently a healthy and 
growing demand for wastes, bringing about a frame of 
mind which interpreted the slump in stocks as an indi- 
cation that business generally had passed its peak. 

The output of cotton wastes in 1929 was the largest for 
several years, and, although the exact amount is not 
known, it was pretty close to a million bales of about 
500 Ib. each. Cotton waste production for sale runs 
year by year from 14 to 16% of the actual amount of 
cotton going through the mills of the United States. Pro- 
duction of cotton wastes for sale, the figures including 
comber, for the years indicated, are shown as follows: 


1927, 968,834 bales; 1925, 834,189; 1923, 757,280. 


* Wool Top Prospects 
Favorable for 1930 


" . outlook for the wool top industry in 1930 is 

considered quite favorable, based on the probability 
that worsted manufacturing will have as good a volume 
business as in 1929. The year opens with new business 
at a minimum, owing to uncertainty in the raw material 
situation and a general inclination to await reaction from 
the goods opening. The high combing activity charac- 
teristic of the year encountered a sharp check in Novem- 
ber, comb hours decreasing 10% as compared with 
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October. Wool comb activity for four years, in which 
100 would represent the combs in place operating in full 
on an eight hour day, is shown herewith: 
_., SESE? ee OR. Fk. 
1929 est. 

Noil prospects are very obscure, and can hardly be 
viewed as favorable from any angle. To the degree that 
worsted manufacturing forges ahead of woolen, noils will 
accumulate, and accumulation spells depression. Prices 
are now so abnormally low as related to wool that nothing 
but a sustained slump in wool could drive them lower. 

The wool top industry in 1929 had an enormous out- 
put, the largest for several years. The production of 
noils, correspondingly large, was altogether too much for 
a declining woolen manufacture to absorb. While the 
decline in prices on tops was gradual, noils were fairly 
firm for the first half of the year, but had a real slump 
in the fall, leaving the price situation at the close of the 
year the most unsatisfactory for a long period, particu- 
larly in merino grades. 

Extent of Decline—The demand for tops ran steadily 
to merino qualities, with emphasis on the short fibered 
French combing varieties. Strictly staple tops were com- 
paratively neglected. The extent of the price decline is 
shown briefly herewith: 

Jan. 1,1929 Jan. 1, 1928 Decline 
ee Sea Oe 10 $1.35 25 
RMN Fors ais arsiviin ns Pes 58 95 37 
PR MN a iissadeesacsnxs 87 1.06 19 

In spite of the tariff agitation and the probability of 
an advance in noil duties, total imports for 1929 will 
fall well below those of 1928. The foreign markets at 
times have been favorable to the American importer, but 
huge undigested stocks in the American market have 
restricted speculative purchasing. Noil imports into the 
United States for the ten months of 1929 were 5,345,000 
lb., compared with 6,653,000 Ib. for the similar period of 
1928, a decrease of 1,308,000 Ib. 

Camelhair Noils Favored—A real feature of the noil 
situation in 1929 was the steady import of camelhair 
noils and also of camelhair tops, though in smaller quan- 
titites. For these materials the American manufacturer 
is entirely dependent upon imports. A high tariff on 
noils, if it goes through, will have no appreciable influence 
on such imports. Camelhair noil costing $1.50 and a wool 
noil costing 50c. will pay the same duty. Government 
statistics do not segregate camelhair from wool noil, but 
observations confirm the belief that the imports of camel- 
hair noils in 1929 were the largest for many years. 

At intervals throughout the year there was a very fair 
demand for choice Cape noil, and as the amount of South 
African wool going through the mills in 1929 was much 
smaller than the previous year, the supply of this type 
of noil seemed inadequate. Importers of this type found 
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generally high prices prevailing in the British and Con- 
tinental markets. 

A large fall clip of Texas wool further depressed the 
noil situation, which was already handicapped by large 
accumulation, steady output, and below-normal demand. 
Fine noils depressed the short Texas wool, and the wool 
exerted a bearish influence on merino noils. 

The Foreign Situation—The fall slump in wool in the 
foreign markets brought about a demoralization of the 
fine top industry in Bradford. The fine crossbreds did 
not fall below 1914, their low point being about 9% 
above, while the low crossbreds firmed up about 28% 
above the July, 1914, basis. Most of the year the Brad- 
ford market ran on similar lines to the American market, 
although the noil position was relatively firmer. The 
real slump occurred in tops, which, on a weak opening of 
the Australian season and an uncertain manufacturing 
outlook, slumped precipitously to the 1914 price level for 
merino grades, the warp 64s touching 294 pence, recov- 
ering later to 37 pence and closing the year at 32 pence. 

At the close of the year, most classes of wool by- 
products continued to sag in the Bradford market. 
Merino noils were weak, offset in part by a good demand 
for choice fine Cape noils. In the French market noils 
were inactive but rather firm. The Schlumberger fine 
noil in both the French and German markets was in good 
demand for the manufacture of hat felts. 


*Wool Substitutes are 
Attractively Priced 


HE general substitute market opened the year 1929 

in a fairly stable condition, with prices moderately 
firm on a rather high level, and business not far from 
normal. It was not long, however, before a creeping 
decline set in which, continuing throughout the year, 
was considerably accelerated in the fall. The year closed 
in a very noticeable depression. Production of worsted 
waste throughout the year was much larger than for 
several preceding years, and this, coinciding with a 
steady decrease in woolen mill consumption, led to all 
kinds of worsted wastes sinking to a level below their 
normal parity with wool values. 

Tariff agitation throughout the year was a disturbing 
factor in rags and wastes. The relatively small increases 
passed by the House were finally jacked up by the 
Senate to semi-prohibitive levels; woolen rags from 
&c. to 18c., and thread and yarn waste, which is the bulk 
import of foreign worsted material at present, from 
18c. to 15e. 

Decline in Whites and Colors—One of the features of 
the year was the relative strength shown by colored 
wastes and rags. These were affected by the fall in 
wool prices to a much less degree than the white sub- 
stitutes generally. The following table shows the decline 
in a representative white rag and white thread as related 
to the fall in wool: 


January December Decline 
Half blood wool. $1.10 88 20% 
White knits 44 2 21% 
Fine threads. .92 . 67 27% 


The relatively small decline in colored materials is 
indicated herewith : 
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January December Decline 
Half blood wool... .. $1.10 . 88 20% 
Colored rags (5)..... 12 ll 8% 
Fine colored threads 50 45 10% 


One of the effects of the large output of worsted 
wastes during the year was a decline in imports for the 
first ten months of the year amounting to 1,114,000 Ib. 
Imports for the first ten months of 1928 amounted to 
3,560,000 Ib. and for the similar period in 1929 the total 
was 2,446,000 Ib. 

Rags and the Tariff—Prospects of a higher duty on 
rags resulted in an increase in imports of about one 
million pounds for the first ten months of the year as 


compared with the similar period of 1928. Quantities 
and average prices are shown herewith: 
1929 18,877,000 Ib. at 28. 3c 
1928... Rep Ra ad fe Ree Oe 17,854,000 lb. at 29. 5c 


Owing to a partial renaissance in worsteds in the Old 
World during 1929, exports of cheap American rags for 
the foreign woolen industry showed a marked decrease 
of 8,091,000 Ib. The showing is as follows: 


1929 . 7,892,000 Ib. at 7. 9c 
1928 ae 15,983,000 Ib. at 7.9c 


The outstanding anomaly of the current duty of 74c. 
per pound on wool rags and clips is that high priced 
fine white hosiery material costing, say, 7Oc. per Ib. in 
the foreign market is allowed to come in at the same 
duty as colored knit stocks worth around 20c. per Ib. 

The very sensible proposition of Senator Metcalf of 
*Rhode Island to place an ad valorem duty on these ma- 
terials was turned down flatly by the Senate. The cur- 
rent duty is approximately 25% of the wool duty, but 
the Senate, at the bidding of the wool growers, proposed 
a flat duty of approximately 80% on these necessary 
materials for the woolen industry. 

Mill Wastes Low Priced—Prices on most of the 
worsted wastes have fallen to a place where only a 
further restriction in demand and a lower market for 
wool can force a lower selling basis. The market tone 
is a little more confident, and, while dealers in their 
offerings to mills are met by the usual talk of wastes 
being too high, the complaint seems to have been pretty 
well discounted by things as they are. There is how- 
ever no comeback in prices, and it may even be doubted 
whether the decline has been positively checked. All 
the white and colored wastes closed at low prices for 
the year. There seems no yardstick available at the 
present time to determine values. Wool is the usual 
yardstick, but is itself in need of one, under the menace 
of the huge Australian clip for which there appears, to 
date, only an insufficient demand. 

Woolen mill business is not moving along at any such 
rate as to promise anything very bright to reworked 
wool manufacturers in the near future. It is more than 
difficult to secure any sizable orders for processed rags, 
and even the restricted business passing is consummated 
only after much dickering as to prices. 

The old rag market, now on a lower basis, is still too 
high to offer effective competition to low-priced noils 
and mill wastes when white materials are required. 

The response of the mills to lower prices on rags has 
been disappointing, and it has become very clear that 
mill buyers are quite unwilling to depart from their 
strictly hand-to-mouth methods of purchasing, and that 
the price at which a rag is offered is not for them the 
determining factor at this time. 
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Year Showed Steady Decline but 
Ends with Likely Stabilization 


HILE recessions in general business and a suffi- 

cient if not a surplus supply of cotton have been 

reflected by declines of about 4c. per pound in k 

the New York market during 1929, the price move- 

ment went gradually from the high levels last March to 
the low of December without sensational fluctuations. 

One of the outstanding features of the year, in fact, 

so far as the price movement is concerned, has been the 

rapidity with which necessary price adjustments have 


been completed, and with which the 
market has become stabilized at the 
various trading levels. Roughly 
speaking, prices worked upward 
during the first quarter of the year 
on the prospects for a_ substantial 
reduction in the world’s carry-over 
as of July 31, 1929, with futures in 
New York selling up about to the 
2lc. level during March. 

Declines and Recoveries —A de- 
cline followed owing to the increase 
in acreage and reports of a fairly 
good start for the coming crop. This 
extended to around the 18c. level 
during the summer and while a rally 
followed on a setback to the crop 
during August, it was checked as 
prices approached the 20c. mark and 
there was a renewal of the decline 
promoted by the weight of the early 
movement to market, the stock mar- 
ket collapse of mid-autumn and the 
clearer evidence of diminishing trade 
activity as reflected in both domestic 
consumption figures and the export 
movement during November and De- 
cember. The decline extended to the 
17c. level, at which it was checked by 
a stiffening up of the spot situation, 
and moderate rallies occurred toward 
the end of the year on covering. 

Sut if the year has been compara- 
tively free from sensational price 
movements, or any great speculative 
activity, it has witnessed one event 
which may easily prove to be of revo- 
lutionary importance. This, of 
course, refers to the passage of the 
farm relief legislation creating the 
lederal Farm Board and appropri- 
ating an initial sum of $500,000,000 
for financing the project through 
the organization and building up 
of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. The first action of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board with reference to 
cotton was the announcement that 
it would advance sufficient money 


inch cotton, 
ports. 
to stabilize the 


market, 


at the 
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to these cooperative bodies to enable them to secure 
loans totaling the equivalent of 16c. 
basis middling, 
The immediate influence of this was naturally 
and the loan policy 
as revealed up to the end of the year, has served to 
establish a decided point of resistance to declines, if not, 
indeed, to fix minimum price on old crop cofton. 

Central Marketing Corporation Formed—Deliveries to 
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1929 
January: 
May contracts, New York.......... 20. 44-19. 62 
Domestic consumption, lint......... 668,286 
Exports, lint and linters............. 815,821 
Ginned to January 16.............. 13,888,972 
February: 
May contracts, New York.......... 20 .62-19.58 
Domestic consumption, lint......... 594,720 
Exports, lint and linters............. 629,521 
March: 
May contracts, New York........... 21.47-20.20 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 631,669 
Exports, lint and Satan paiere-ascoie arora’ 569,653 
Final ginning report. ......cccecces- 14,296,549 
April: 
May contracts, New York........... 20.75—19.00 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 631,802 
Exports, lint and linters............. 466,557 
May: 
May contracts, New York........... 19.79-19.01 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 668,650 
Exports, lint and linters............. 328,068 
June: 
July contracts, New York..........- 18.79-17.90 
Domestic, consumption, lint......... 569,414 
Exports, lint and linters............. 308,947 
July: 
July contracts, New York...........- 19.08-17.60 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 547,165 
Exports, lint and linters............. 246,934 
PG NEON 5c. 55g oc sce redeees 47,569,000 
Commercial crop, old season......... 15,889,180 
Word’s carry-over of Am............ 4,486,000 
August: 
October contracts, New York........| 19.30—-17.88 
Domestic consumption, lint......... 558,113 
Exports, lint and linters............ 226,018 
See EIR 6 a bec acco:x'e se eae'es 69.6 
PEP ONIN, ccc baudekesswetans 15,543,000 
September: 
October contracts, New York........ 19.50—18.20 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 545,649 
Exports, lint and linters............. 729,876 
Ginred to September | 1,568,629 
September | condition.......... Sia 55.4 
DN cn ok st winadeeeeue ooo 14,825,000 
October: 
December contracts, New York...... 18.97-17.60 
Domestic consumption, lint...... 640,798 
Exports, lint and linters....... 1,251,300 
Ostober | condition.........cccesee: 55.0 
Nn. sos vl awtielasavned 14,915,000 
Ginned to October 18.............-- 9,098,416 
November: 
December contracts, New York...... 17.98-16.55 
Domestic consumption, lint.......... 544,150 
Exports, lint and linters............. 1,048,760 


Ginned to November 14............. 11,894, 136 
December: 
December contracts, New York...... 


17.43-16.72 


Domestic consumption, lint.......... 463,892 
Export, lint and linters.............. 910,321 
Ginned to December 13............. 13,463,159 
Government crop estimate........... 14,919,000 





1928 


19. 83-17. 27 
586,142 
728,935 

12,501,447 


18.77—17 06 
572,875 
646,594 


19. 60-18. 33 
581,325 
614,428 

12,783,112 


21.71-19.12 
524,765 
485,219 


22.08—20. 57 
577,384 
591,345 


22.70—20.09 
510,399 
457,781 


22.50-20.18 
439,821 
341,849 | 
46,946,000 
14,347,807 
5,250,000 


20.75—18.15 
526,340 
259,489 
67.9 
14,291,000 


19. 36-17 .31 
492,307 
814,569 
956,577 


60.3 
14,439,000 


19.93-18.51 
616,238 
1,252,066 
54.4 
13,993,000 
8,151,271 


20.94-18.77 
Stl,t 

1,451,578 

1,320,6 


I 688 


20.55-19.64 
533,301 
1,086,546 
13,144,333 
14,373,000 
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1927 


13. 80-12. 83 
603,242 
1,115,792 
16,616,893 


14. 35-13. 46 
589,513 
1,010,507 


14.70—13. 26 
693,081 
1,129,537 
17,755,070 


15.17-13.97 
618,279 
855,449 


16. 19-14. 27 
629,948 
628,132 


17.05-16.05 
659,841 
481,943 


18.30-16.74 
569,765 
389,358 
41,905,000 
19,723,963 
7,600,000 


23.40-16.95 
634,520 
340,311 
69.5 
13,492,000 


24. 40-19.90 
627,784 
631,041 

1,533,577 
56.1 
12,692,000 


21.89-19.42 
613,520 
1,126,509 
54.2 


12,678,000 
8,117,625 


21.02-18.78 
626,742 
1,001,951 
10,894,912 


19.62-17.96 
538,786 
767,214 
12,072,763 
12,789,000 


1926 


20 .00—19. 28 
582,315 
749,967 

15,499,893 


19.92-18.70 
565,118 
556, 185 


19.09-18.27 
635,896 
519,732 
16,122,516 


19.00—-18.51 
577,678 
516,494 


18.82-17.50 
461,743 
366,722 
48,730,000 
15,655,000 
5,489,000 


18. 18-16.15 
500,652 
391,329 

69.8 
15,621,000 


18.05-13.91 
571,105 
794,584 
694,877 
59.6 
15,166,000 


14.25-12.00 
568,532 
1,369,820 
61.3 
16,627,000 
8,722,066 


12.73-12.10 
583,950 


1,486,224 
12'953,708 


13. 16—-11.85 
605,217 
1,531,297 
ae 542,249 


1 
18,618,000 


(723) 
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the cooperative associations immediately increased and 
since the beginning of the new year, a central marketing 
corporation has been organized with a capital of $30,- 
000,000 for the purpose of handling and marketing the 
cotton gathered together by the individual ‘cooperative 
associations throughout the belt. In the grain trade a 
corresponding central organization has posted bids in 
various markets offering to take wheat at the farm loan 
value, and the trade early in the new year was looking 
forward to the possibility of similar action in cotton 
should it become necessary to protect prices. 

The Federal Farm Board, quite obviously, has been 
set a very difficult, if not an impossible task by Congress. 
It amounts, in essence, to an effort to secure for the 
farmer a better or more profitable price for his cotton as 
a long-range proposition. With almost unlimited funds, 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to secure 
higher prices for one crop, but the problem confronting 
the Farm Board is to make cotton growing more attrac- 
tive without stimulating over-production. That this is 
recognized by the Board itself, is made quite clear by its 
statement of policy with reference to acreage. This 
stated clearly that while the loan value of cotton had been 
fixed for last year’s crop it by no means followed that the 
same loan value would be fixed for the coming crop. In 
short that what the Board would do to aid in marketing 
next season’s crop will depend upon what the farmer 
does at planting time. 

Chance for Acreage Control—It must rely upon educa- 
tional methods for control of the acreage, however, and 
the results of such efforts remain to be seen. Assuming 
a possibility of success in this direction, also that the 
traditional independence of the farmer can be so far 
modified as to bring them in a body into an effective 
organization, and that the cooperative marketing move- 
ment can be developed to theoretical perfection, it would 
probably revolutionize methods in the cotton trade and 
in the course of time, perhaps, mean a practically stabi- 
lized market. 

Of course, the cotton crop is dependent upon weather 
conditions which cannot be stabilized or foreseen. Never- 
theless, the surplus production of one year could be car- 
ried forward to the possible short crop of another year, 
in which event buying would undoubtedly be from hand- 
to-mouth, with the South holding the stabilizing surplus 
with the aid of Government funds. Under such 
“Utopian” conditions, the utility of the futures markets 
which were developed by the old competitive principal in 
merchandising would naturally be much diminished. It 
may be a question, indeed, whether, if this ideal of co- 
operative marketing were actually realized in face of all 
the obvious obstacles, futures markets would be neces- 
sary and whether the present system of buying on basis 
would survive. This, of course, is purely academic, and 
as previously stated, it is to be seriously doubted whether 
the cooperative movement can possibly be developed to 
the point of theoretical perfection, particularly in the case 
of cotton which is grown under such widely varying costs 
of production that a satisfactory price to growers in one 
section, may mean almost a disaster to growers in an- 
other, and when yields are so sensitive to varying weather 
and cultural conditions. Morover, whether it will prove 
possible to improve the condition of the farmer and thus 
make farming more attractive, without stimulating over- 
production, unless the latter should be regulated by law, 
is quite as certainly open to doubt. 

Foreign Growth Must Be Considered—There are also 
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the dangers of stimulating production and competition 
of foreign growths to be considered. That these are rea! 
dangers has been rather strongly indicated by the re- 
ported improvement in the quality of Indian cotton, the 
recovery of cotton production in Russia, and the hereto- 
fore very slow growth in production of what is known 
as the sundry growths. It is a remote possibility, indeed, 
that one of the ultimate results of the farm act may be 
the loss of our export trade in raw cotton. In the years 
to come the improvement in the condition of the farmer 
may mean greater diversification of crops and that pro- 
duction of cotton in this country will be restricted to 
home consumption, with manufacturers elsewhere draw- 
ing their supplies from other sources. Nevertheless, this 
experiment in farm relief will undoubtedly receive a 
thorough trial. On that basis it is a factor that must be 
reckoned with in all immediate market calculations, 
whether or not it is finally established in its present form, 
as a permanent factor in the distribution of the crop. 

In the meantime, figures indicate a supply of American 
cotton fully sufficient to meet the season’s requirements 
for consumption. There will be no burdensome surplus 
unless the recession in trade goes further and lasts longer 
than is now apprehended, however, and in considering 
probable price movements, it should be recognized that 
supplies remaining in the South are in generally firm 
hands. The proportion of them actually in possession 
of the cooperatives may be comparatively moderate, and 
probably includes a considerable percentage of the least 
desirable grades. The remainder of the supply, however, 
is in equally strong trade hands, according to all accounts, 
while the world’s spinners must need considerable cotton. 

World Consumption Figures Scaled Down—Ideas as 
to the world’s consumption of American lint cotton had 
been scaled down since the beginning of the season. In 
August following an Aug. 1 crop indication from the 
Department of Agriculture of 15,543,000 bales, traders 
here were talking of a world’s consumption of around 
154 or even 154 million. Now with the crop expected to 
approximate the Government’s December estimate of 
14,919,000 bales gross weight, which is figured as the 
equivalent of about 14,750,000 running bales, it is 
doubted whether the world’s consumption will exceed 
142 million bales, and some think it likely to prove in the 
neighborhood of 144 million. On this basis and adding to 
the estimated crop about 170,000 bales for repacks, etc., 
the world’s end-season statistical position in American 


lint cotton would shape up about as follows as compared 
with last year: 





1929-30 1928-29 
Opening supply........ 4,486,000 5,215,000 
Ginnings. . 14,700,000 14,295,000 
RENNIN 5 oc. a5 dn oe we aebaiaS ake an enc 70,000 185,008 
INR ss hs Sule Lens 19,356,000 19,695,000 
Season's disappearance...................+-- 14,700,000 15,209,008 
End season carryover. 4,656,000 4,486,000 


Merchants Hold Much 
Staple; Spinners Short 


MemPHIs, TENN. 
ID-SEASON finds the staple cotton shipper and 
exporter extensively long on basis. Growers mar- 
keted freely and merchants bought freely, while mill 
demand has been inactive all season. Unsold stocks in 
factor hands here (50,000 bales) are small; the total 
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stock, never before as much as 400,000 bales, approxi- 
mates 420,000 bales. 

A Record Year for Volume—tThis season has shat- 
tered all previous records for total stocks and for weekly 
receipts and sales at Memphis. Position of the ship- 
per is almost exactly the reverse of what it was a year 
ago and in most years. During the fall of 1928 staple 
bases were the lowest within the memory of the oldest 
in the local trade. Strict middling 14 in. sold within 25 
to 50 points of the contract; mills, after a time, bought 
freely and attractive values were conducive to a more 
general use of staples. The supply was over-estimated 
and, in December, basis on strict middling 14 in. had 
advanced to 100 on; by late June to 400 on. High basis 
continued into the new crop movement, owing to scram- 
ble for early receipts by shippers who had been granted 
extensions. Through most of September and until about 
the middle of October, strict middling 14 in. sold at 
about 125 on. The advance from there to 300 on Janu- 
ary and 275 on March has been gradual. 

Opinion is conflicting as to why mill demand this 
season, for staples, has been so far below normal, al- 
though poor mill demand was by no means confined to 
staples. The explanation most frequently offered is 
that spinners were falling back on reserve supplies. 
Some claim the answer is to be found in the relative 
cheapness of Egyptians, while others insist that fear of 
a break in the stock market and, later, when the break 
occurred, of the results, contributed largely. In addi- 
tion, some, but far from all, shippers, busy accumulating 
cotton, have apparently been avoiding commitments. 

Central Belt in Most Favorable Position—The central 
belt, including Memphis territory, which produces ap- 
proximately 90% of the supply of American upland 
staples, has occupied an unusually favorable position this 
season, both as to the size of the crop and its quality. 
While yield per acre was considerably below a record 
the total number of bales ginned will approximate a 
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record. Harvesting conditions were almost ideal until 
close to 75% of the crop was out of the fields. 

Texas and Oklahoma production was curtailed by 
drouth and the staple was affected severely; the grade 
of the disappointing crop of the Atlantics was injured, 
during September, by frequent rains, some torrential, 
accompanied by high winds. Little weather suitable for 
harvesting has been experienced by any section of the 
belt since the middle of October. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, estimates that of total ginnings of 
10,893,200 bales to Nov. 1, 2,284,400 bales, or 20.9%, 
were untenderable, against 1,502,200, or 14.8%, unten- 
derable to Nov. 1, 1928. The bureau estimates that of 
the total ginnings to Nov. 1 there were 663,600 bales, 
or 6.1%, of 17g and 1;%; in. cottons and 580,200 bales, 
or 5.3%, 1$ in. and longer. The same ratios, carried 
through, on a crop of 14,919,000 bales, Government esti- 
mate, would indicate 910,000 bales of 1,’ and 1,5 in. and 
790,000 bales 14 in. and longer. Staples longer than 
14 in. are in limited supply, owing to the fact that 
growers are getting away from them as unprofitable. 

Delta counties in Mississippi have produced a crop 
of about 900,000 bales, much of it yet to be harvested, 
against 700,000 bales average for several years and last 
year. Staple areas of Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see have done equally well, comparatively. 

No Acreage Change Likely Near Memphis—There is 
nothing, so far, to indicate any material change in cotton 
acreage in Memphis territory. Weather conditions dur- 
ing the planting season are always an important factor. 
The soil, at this time, is water-logged; the best crops 
in the lowlands have, usually, followed dry winters. The 
seed supply is excellent ; labor prospects good. 

The trade here believes the spinner is extensively short 
his requirements, both as to cotton and pricing; looks 
for no great change in basis but is conservatively bullish, 
subject to trend of general business, on the contract. 


Is Wool Too Low to Stay Down? 


Sharp Decline Opens Cheap Wool Vista to 


Manufacturers of Fabrics and Yarns 


ing year, opens 1930 broadly optimistic on a funda- 
mentally favorable basis. That wool men in 1929 
did more than break even may be doubted ; profits made 
in the first half were lost in the second half. A con- 
tinuous decline for many months set nerves on edge, but 
the wool trade possesses unlimited reserve strength. 
The actual price bottom, if not already reached, is 
surely close to hand. This applies primarily to domestic 
wools which are out of a line with commodities in gen- 
eral in the United States. This is shown in the following 
table in which the average price of Montana and Ohio 
wools for the year 1926 is taken as the base and so may 
be compared with the Irving Fisher index of 200 com- 
modities, also based upon 1926: 


“Lise wool trade having passed through a discourag- 


Wool: Montana-Ohio 200 U.S. Commodities 


1926 100 100 
1928-December 108 97 
1929-December 82 92 
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Favorable Trade Factors—The situation now seems 
hopeful from several angles: (1) Current low price of 
wools will furnish a safe and sane basis upon which to 
open up negotiations with the domestic wool growers for 
their 1930 clip; (2) The trade opens the year with small 
stocks and will also be in a good financial condition to ac- 
quire both foreign and domestic wools; (3) Hand-to- 
mouth policy of purchasing has prevented any accumula- 
tion of manufactured goods; (4) Cheap wools are at- 
tractive to manufacturers; (5) The situation as develop- 
ing in the goods market is considered favorable to good 
business in worsted manufacturing which utilizes virgin 
wools exclusively. 

The question of contracting for the 1930 clip will 
shortly become of dominant interest. Much lower bids 
will be made than a year ago. The price level at which 
things will start up is likely to be influenced considerably 
by the possibility of further decline in values in the sev- 
eral primary wool markets of the world. There is not 
likely to be much buying of wool on the sheep’s back un- 
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less domestic growers rec- 
ognize the handwriting on 
the wall and are willing 
to accept reasonable prices 
for their wool. Wool 
growing, it must be rec- 
ognized, is not an indus- 
try in itself, but the mate- 
rial is merely a by-product 
of the meat industry. 

American growers are 
cherishing all kinds of 
dreams regarding the han- = ie 
dling of their own wools to better advantage and are 
also under the impression, not altogether without basis, 
that Government financial assistance will be rendered 
when certain fundamental conditions of organization 
are completed. 

The tariff agitation thus far has had practically no 
effect on the domestic wool situation, nor has it done any- 
thing to speed up purchasing in foreign markets, with the 
possible exception seen in a larger purchasing of South 
American wools. 

Large Turnover in 1929—The total amount of wool 
handled by Boston for the year 1929 amounted to 305 
million pounds as compared with 301 million pounds last 
year. Of this amount 207 million pounds was domestic 
wool, and 98 million pounds foreign clothing and carpet 
wools. It would nevertheless require an optimistic per- 
son to view the wool market from the seller’s point of 
view in the year 1929, as either pleasant or profitable. 
The wool trade seems to have lost the art of selling wool 
at a profit. The year 1929 opened with immense handicap 
of large quantities of Texas wool. The realization that 
over 14 million pounds of Texas wool remained unsold, 
dealt the fine wool situation a staggering blow. Texas 12 
months wool, which opened 1929 at $1.10, closed at 82c. 

The wool situation dragged along slowly with a de- 
clining tendency until autumn, when the unsettled posi- 
tion of fine wools in London and the Colonies forced 





1925 |] 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 19 
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further readjustment on a 
declining scale of similar 
domestic qualities. Early 
in the season Australian 
growers confronted by an 
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indifferent demand, de- 
cided to curtail their offer- 
ings 33% for the first 
half of the season. The 


late London sales were 
also abbreviated and came 
to an end with prices at 
the low level of the year 
and with weak support. The slaughter in wool prices 
was brought about by the necessity for liquidation on the 
part of Continental and Bradford speculative owners 
who wished to get out from under before the Australian 
clip by its immense weight forced lower price levels. 

Sharp Price Decline—Domestic wools open 1930 off 
approximately 24% from Jan. 1, 1929. Prices herewith 
approximate the average and while strict accuracy is not 
claimed, the situation is substantially as follows: 

Fleece Wools—Grease 





1929 1930 

Merino 49c. 35c. 

Crossbred 55c. 42c. 
Territory Wools—Clean 

Merino $1.12 85 

Crossbred 1.03 78 


The utilization of domestic wool in the mills of the 
U. S. during the last four years has been increasing to a 
relatively greater degree than the consumption of foreign 
wools. Taking 1926 as 100, the following figures indicate 
the increased consumption of domestic wools for the 
periods named: 1926, 100; 1927, 125; 1928, 132; Jan- 
uary-November, 1929, 143; November, 1929, 127. 

Actual consumption of domestic wool in 1929 showed 
a gain of 15 million pounds over 1928 as shown herewith: 

1929 340,000,000 Ib. 
SE ay actuneeas 325,000,000 Ib. 


Gain in Silk Consumption for 1929 


Year Ends in Slump but Recovery Is 
iixpected to Develop During 1930 


HE year 1929 was a period of conflicting and 

varying conditions in the raw silk industry. There 

were numerous satisfactory developments but these 
can be weighed best only when matched against certain 
less pleasing elements. Total consumption for 1929 at 
619,747 bales, marked an 84% gain over 1928. 

A trend toward greater price stability during the dull 
periods was remarked, credit for this being due largely 
to the functioning of the National Raw Silk Exchange 
which has just completed its first full year of operation. 
Business during the third quarter was good, with the 
market firm and prices at satisfactory levels; the July 
to September consumption by mills totaled 164,602 bales, 
compared with 139,540 in the same period of 1928. 
During the other nine months, turnover left much to be 
desired—especially the last quarter which brought some 
record low prices. Other unsatisfactory aspects were 
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the growth of rayon consumption by broadsilk mills, 
and the stock market slump of November which brought 
the inevitable trade-wide depression and produced a feel- 
ing of acute hesitancy among both fabric and garment 
producers. 

Slow Start in Spring—The year opened firm. Prices 
were above the lower levels of 1928, but buying was 
indifferent. February brought some improvement; 
manufacturers needed raws and they bought freely. 
Prices rose 10 to 15c. Real spring buying was slow in 
developing however; it was not until March that broad- 
silk weavers felt sufficiently encouraged by stock move- 
ment to increase production. Georgettes and crepes were 
selling, and this spurred the demand for raw silk. 
Confidence increased; manufacturers were ready to 
undertake some future commitments. Broadsilk weavers 
moved moderately in this direction, but hosiery knitters 
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bought into July and August. The first quarter showed 
a small decline in deliveries to mills when compared 
with 1928, the figures being: 153,455 bales in 1929 
against 155,110 in the preceding year. 

In Yokohama during April demand was spotty. May 
opened weak and reelers cleared “at a price” in order 
to prepare for cocoon purchases. This weakness con- 
tinued throughout May, with little profitable business 
done. “Price” clearances had helped to reduce stocks 
and as the month ended, the Yokohama situation im- 
proved. In Canton, Shanghai, and Lyons the spring 
months were quiet. Shanghai demand was indifferent 
but a declining exchange kept prices steady. 

Second Quarter showed gains—New York opened well 
on the second quarter, and firmness prevailed until June, 
when raw silk prices began a series of fluctuations. 
Broad silk business in the April to June period was 
satisfactory; most of the summer fabrics moved well 
and weavers were encouraged to increase production and 
to expand their plants. Buying of raws was steady; all 
the 20/22s were in active call, and several grades became 
scarce; prices moved upward—in a few instances a rise 
of 35c. was registered. June developments were less 
encouraging ; end-month found numerous fabric mills 
with considerable satin stocks on hand, the big 1928-1929 
call for transparent velvets having curtailed demand for 
satins. 

Weavers began a general reduction of output; this 
trend extended to the hosiery trade, but, only to a minor 
degree. The decline of prices which followed was less 
emphatic than might have been expected, and there were 
several sporadic jumps; end-June prices were low. The 
second quarter showed a rise in American consumption 
of from 133,676 bales in 1928 to 149,480 in 1929. 

Third Quarter Was Best of Year—July marked the 
opening of what was perhaps the best part of the year 
for the raw silk industry. Prices during the winter and 
spring months had shown a normal degree of variability, 
in their relation to events. Trading on the Silk 
exchange grew steadily in the first half-year ; however, 
it was the July to September period which showed the 
importance of the Exchange as a stabilizing influence. 
These months in other years, had been consistently weak, 
with demand indifferent, prices soft, and a general “bar- 
gain” purchase mood prevailing. 

During 1929 quite the opposite was true. When July 
opened prices were about on level with those of the 
same period in the preceding year. The market started 
firm, and under good auspices for the quarter. Broad- 
silk weavers had delayed buying for fall and now began 
to cover quite actively. There was a decided shortage of 
20/22s, and spot prices advanced. Buying was more or 
less steady throughout the quarter, manufacturers fre- 
quently paying premiums for spots; there was some 
hesitancy regarding futures, but the whole spirit of the 
market was surprisingly firm for what had hitherto been 
the dullest period of the year. 

September brought a weakening in Yokohama, but 
prices stiffened again when with the publication of bullish 
consumption figures for August. On the whole, it was 
a period of very good business, both from the point of 

view of raw silk trader and manufacturer. Broadsilk 
firms particularly enjoyed a swift and profitable turn- 
Over, 

A Let-Down in Last Quarter—The concluding quar- 
ter went to the other extreme, marking a let-down, both 
in demand and prices which was more pronounced than 
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the good business of the summer. October opened 
quiet ; manufacturers bought steadily but in small quan- 
tities and solely for nearby needs. Prices softened; 
crack double extra fell below $5.00 and 20/22s were 
under $4.80. 

This was the situation prevailing when the New York 
Stock Exchange suffered its sensational smash around 
the first of November. Raw silk did not immediately 
feel the depression which followed. Prices were uncer- 
tain for a few days; then they began a slow recession. 
Aggressive selling in mid-November brought further 
weakness, prices falling 20 to 25c. on certain grades. 
This was followed by an upward trend, and there was a 
week of fluctuations before raw silk finally settled down 
to a steady decline. Day by day prices receded, until 
20/22s and 13/15s touched record lows for the year. 

Prices on the average were nearly to pre-war levels, 
and the market was decidedly pessimistic. It was only 
in December, however, that consumption figures showed 
a decline from the previous year. October consumption 
was 57,489 bales, compared with 49,940 in the same 
month in 1928; the November figures stood: 50,562 bales 
in 1929 against 47,709 bales in the preceding year. 
December, 1929, recorded 44,159 bales against 45,026 
in 1928. 

A detached view of the raw silk industry reveals sev- 
eral significant features. The fairly extensive expansion 
of consumption has not been sufficient to keep up with 
the growth of raw silk imports. With the exception 
of the October to December period the year was marked 
by good business, by firm prices and steady buying. Yet 
the year ended with an unhealthy surplus in the raw 
silk market. This has already had a bad effect; at the 
moment of writing, raw silk prices have again receded 
in response to the unfavorable December consumption 
figures. 

The question of overproduction of raw silk is one of 
the serious issues confronting the industry during 1930. 
The Raw Silk Exchange has doubtless helped greatly 
toward stabilization of prices but this relief may be 
reduced to a negation, unless imports are held more 
closely in line with consumption. 

Confident in Solution of Problems—The industry 
enters the new year with firm confidence that these 
various problems will be grankly confronted and intel- 
ligently solved. Last year was notable for numerous 
constructive steps, outstanding among which might be 
placed the International Technical Raw Silk Conference, 
held in New York in the fall. It is still too early to 
estimate the benefits of that session. The true signif- 
icance of the conference will depend largely upon subse- 
quent developments. The session was productive of 
many constructive suggestions, both at the technical end 
and in the building of closer understanding between 
silk producers and silk consumers. The conference 
paved the way for useful work; it supplied a basis for an 

impressive program of improvements which will bring 
the Japanese producer, especially, into closer contact with 
the American industry, enabling the silk producer to 
understand more thoroughly the silk needs of the manu- 
facturer. On the technical side a wealth of material and 
data was presented concerning sampling, winding, siz- 
ing, elongation, evenness and allied subjects. The effect 
of raw silk defects on thrown silk and the knitting and 
weaving industries was studied. It now remains for the 
two groups to whip the findings of the conference into 
practical form and to apply them with cooperation. 
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Good Hosiery Year with Competition Keen 
“Bare Leg” and Anklet Styles Cut Into 


Full-Fashioned Business 


OSIERY manufacturers were fairly well satisfied 

with turnover during 1929, though the year was 

marked by certain trends which caused appre- 
hension. The larger mills report a good year; sales 
were ahead of 1928, and though the September price cut 
served to diminish margin in some instances, it is ex- 
pected that final figures will show a general increase in 
profits. No big jump is looked for, due partly to the 
price reduction and partly to the greatly increased com- 
petition. 

Production of women’s full-fashioned went up rapidly 
during the year. This was true of both silk and synthetic 
yarn numbers, though the increase in the former was by 
far the more important, as regards volume. Consumer 
acceptance of stockings made from standard brand syn- 
thetic yarns, continues to grow. One of the largest mills 
closed the year with deliveries considerably behind book- 
ings on these numbers. It was noted that there was less 
resistance to hosiery made from rayon and other syn- 
thetics; women frequently bought these as Christmas 
gifts—the holiday demand, indeed, registered a significant 
increase. 

The threat of overproduction of women’s full- 
fashioned silk hosiery was in the air all year. Manu- 
facturers differ as to the significance of this trend, but 
all agree that it is important. The output of these lines 
appeared at times during the first half of the year to be 
in excess of consumption. The summer lull was rather 
more pronounced than usual, and was responsible for 
the September reduction. In the fall, however, demand 
took a jump which was sustained right into the holiday 
season. During October and November especially there 
was no sign of a glutted market. Full-fashioned moved 
steadily, and prices were firm. The stock market situ- 
ation failed to retard sales to any marked degree and 
may even have helped the industry’s Christmas business. 

Inquiry among smaller producers revealed a dissat- 
isfied frame of mind regarding 1929. These mills were 
hard pressed in some cases, due to the increased com- 
petition. Business the first half of the year left much 
to be desired; it was only the improvement from Sep- 
tember on that saved the day. The active turnover in 
the fall cheered the knitters considerably, however, and 
they closed the year somewhat more confident than had 
been expected. 

The only noticeable effect of the stock-market slump 
was a slacking up of holiday demand for the more costly 
silk hosiery. This was most evident at the end of No- 
vember and in early December, the luxury lines moving 
better as Christmas came nearer. 

Staples Gain in Half-Hose—In the half-hose field, 
staples increased in importance. The color trend, as 
usual, was conservative: black, white, and gray mixtures 
predominated, and there was a fairly steady future de- 
mand, though at no time did jobbers or retailers veer 
very far from their hand-to-mouth policy. The big fea- 
ture of the year in half-hose was the tendency to con- 
servatism in the demand for fancies. This reached 
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such proportions in early fall that numerous mills found 
themselves obliged to make changes in equipment to sup- 
ply the demand. The call for all-over patterns declined 
steadily in the high and medium-priced half-hose lines, 
and toward the year-end it looked as though all-overs 
were going to be confined to low-price lines. In the 
latter field, they sold quite freely; gay colors and lively 
mixtures found a ready market. The trend toward 
quieter designs became noticeable last spring, and by 
summer it had become a vogue. This caused a shortening 
of the style life of half-hose numbers each month until 
the fall, when the new tendency was fairly well stabilized 
and new styles did not appear with such frequency. The 
conservative preference emphasized clocks and single or 
double stripes. There was no pronounced consumer 
aversion to lively colors, even in the medium-priced lines, 
provided that the pattern of the sock was conservative 
and that the colors were harmonious. 

Half-hose producers were not too well satisfied with 
the year. The-style change and price fluctuations pre- 
vented the market from reaching stability. Business was 
spotty during spring and summer; prices were soft and 
competition was keen. Buyers were afraid to cover any 
more than immediate needs, due to the fashion element, 
and this situation continued until early fall. 

The year was marked by the creation of two new as- 
sociations of hosiery manufacturers, the Hosiery Guild, 
Inc., and the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America. The former was organized to promote trade 
and consumer interest in seamless hosiery; the latter to 
serve as operating vehicle for the agreement on wages 
and working conditions recently signed by the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers and rep- 
resentatives of 38 mills. 

Stimulus for Seamless Goods—The organization of 
the Hosiery Guild was significant. It reflected two ele- 
ments which attracted much attention among manu- 
facturers during 1929. First, the demand for seamless 
hosiery appeared to have declined, consumer interest 
being less than in the previous year. Second, paradoxi- 
cally enough, seamless hosiery was considerably in the 
limelight during 1929. Clever and well-organized pro- 
motion “put over” the no-seam stocking successfully 
during the summer months. This line, known as the 
“bare leg’ was an excellent business-builder for jobbers 
and retailers. It may be, as some claim, that the “bare- 
leg’”’ vogue was more talk than sales, but there is no 
doubt that it made real money for a good number of 
seamless hosiery producers. The knitters themselves 
compared the two points—the declining demand, and the 
splendid response to the “bare-leg’”’ idea—and did some 
quick thinking. 

The result was a decision that seamless hosiery was 
not being properly promoted, that it could go much fur- 
ther if its qualities and advantages were “sold” to the 
public in a thorough and organized campaign. It was 
this belief that resulted in the formation of the Hosiery 
Guild. The new year will probably be a test year for 
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that organization. Certainly it will be a year of signifi- 
cance to producers of seamless hosiery. 

Anklets have become a staple. They proved them- 
selves during the past year, and are being eagerly ex- 
ploited by knitters as a reliable source of revenue. The 
demand for anklets to date has justified this feeling. All 
divisions—women’s, children’s, misses’ and infants’— 
moved actively; prices were fairly steady, and a con- 
fidence, rare enough in any division of the hosiery trade, 
was maintained in this division. Anklet demand as a 
cold weather proposition was good in the early months; 
orders increased when the summer numbers were of- 
fered, and the fall found the winter lines moving very 
satisfactorily. Manufacturers are doubtful as to the ef- 
fect of this new market upon misses’ and children’s full- 
length hosiery. Several mills reported a decline in the 
call for these latter lines. 

Outlook for Anklets—The 1930 outlook for knitted 
anklets is good. The demand seems well established ; 
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the anklets have real reasons for existence ; they are both 
useful and stylish. A reasonable rise in output probably 
could be assimilated. The only danger is that the suc- 
cess of the line may attract too many firms, and result in 
a disproportionate increase in production. 

Producers of infants’ and children’s hosiery enjoyed 
a good year. There was no radical change in styles; the 
anklet trend was the only new fashion, and this did not 
have a widespread adverse effect. Both jobbers and re- 
tailers bought confidently in this division. Demand and 
production were fairly well proportioned, and prices were 
steady. 

Hosiery producers look to 1930 for a continuance of 
the active movement of women’s full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, and are hoping that production will not exceed 
demand. Producers of novelty lines are confident that 
the year will be a profitable one. The general sentiment 
is that the year will be marked by a steady healthy turn- 
over all along the line. 


Rayon Gains in Underwear Field 


Increase in Both Turnover and Competition 
Leaves Trade About in Status Quo 


emphasis on quality was perhaps the feature of 1929 

in the knitted underwear industry. So far as routine 
business was concerned, the year was marked by few 
outstanding developments. Turnover was greater, but 
keener competition kept prices from rising to very profit- 
able levels. The volume companies, and numerous of 
the small mills specializing in high-priced lines, enjoyed 
a good margin. For the bulk of the industry, profits 
were approximately on a level with 1928. Mills pro- 
ducing men’s rayon underwear enjoyed a sustained de- 
mand; these lines became increasingly popular, and 
indications were that men’s rayon garments would be 
more important in 1930. 

The first six months was the better half of the year. 
Demand held steady, both spot and future, and there 
was little under-pricing. The second half marked a 
softening trend; sales in that period may have been 
greater, but, due to price weakness, July to December 
profits are not expected to show any significant increase 
over those of 1928. 

Opening Months—The year opened with a reduction 
in heavyweight prices. Buying was slow, following the 
openings, the best January-February business falling in 
the spring medium and lightweights. Winterweights for 
women showed more strength than usual, the call being 
mostly spot; cotton and fleece garments were favored. 
Medium weights for both men and women sold better 
in February. Production of men’s rayon garments in- 
creased in response to a spurt in demand; the new sub- 
dued luster yarns made these lines particularly attrac- 
tive and they moved actively. 

The reduction in heavyweight prices was a blow to the 
producers of low-priced lines, and some of these firms 
had hard sledding in March and April, due to keen com- 
petition. This development may find a duplicate during 
the current year, as at time of writing the 1930 heavy- 
weight underwear lines have opened with prices below 
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1929. The persistent downward trend in heavyweight 
prices during recent years is narrowing the margin of 
the producers to the point where it presents a serious 
problem. This difficulty has been ameliorated some- 
what by low prices of raw cotton, but overproduction 
prevails in the industry, and drastic price-cutting to 
effect prompt turnover occurs frequently. 

Summer Weights—Medium and lightweight woolens 
and cottons moved steadily in February. Women’s glove 
silk and men’s rayon lines were quiet. The end of the 
month brought more active demand for summerweights. 
The whole range of balbriggans, cottons, and rayons 
were selling. Men’s lines in the pastel shades were pre- 
ferred for summer. This trend to lavender and sky- 
blue in men’s lightweights continued through the year; 
these lines held their own, but the demand showed little 
increase over the preceding year. March opened firm, 
with steady buying of men’s higher-priced lines. Job- 
bers were in the market also for women’s garments. 

The situation was satisfactory. Mills had some goods 
on hand, but no big surplus; deliveries were normal. 
Buying eased off about the middle of March, and there 
was hesitancy at the rayon end, due to the cut in yarn 
prices; jobbers and retailers held up orders, hoping for 
a general cut in underwear prices. Some mills yielded to 
pressure, and reduced quotations on rayons, but others 
announced that they had spent the difference in buying 
better yarns, and that the saving would be passed on in 
the form of higher quality garments at the same prices. 
The tendency to cut rayon underwear prices continued, 
some firms reducing from 30 to 70c. per doz. The call 
for fall heavyweights picked up; prices firmed, and there 
was active future buying. The men’s wear demand 


stressed whites and tans; certain salmon heavies, intro- 
duced in January in an effort to stress color in these 
weights, moved only indifferently. End-March brought 
a spell of mild weather which helped movement of light- 
weight lines. 


Athletic shirts and union suits sold stead- 
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ily; also the rayons. There was a spirited call for run- 
ning pants and athletic shirts, and some firms had 
difficulty in meeting spot orders on certain numbers. 
Fall business also was good, demand centering on all- 
cotton heavies in the $7.75 to $9.00 groups. 

The turn of the month was strong, and a satisfactory 
turnover prevailed through April. This period was one 
of the best of the year. Prices were steady in all divi- 
sions ; the industrial outlook was good, and buyers were 
confident. Raw cotton prices rose, cutting the margin 
of producers’ profit, but steady buying in volume com- 
pensated for the difference. Jobbers bought both cotton 
and rayon numbers actively, demand being divided be- 
tween spot and future. Heavies were being sold for 
August-September shipment. Easter demand in the 
women’s glove silk and rayon lines started late, but there 
was a good last-minute call. Men’s two-button athletic 
union suits were active. Balbriggans and lightweight 
cottons moved at a swift pace; demand for the last 
named lines increased daily, and mills fell behind in 
deliveries. The call was largely for $2.75 and $3.47} 
lines. Heavyweights eased off, but continued steady. 

Demand for lightweights waned slightly, and then a 
warm spell of warm weather in the eastern states spurred 
buying again. Women’s glove silk lines were particu- 
larly active. End-April was weaker, and May opened 
quiet. Lightweight call was spotty throughout that 
month with some mills behind in shipment and others 
in need of business. Futures improved at the end of the 
month, but lightweights continued slow. Spot call for 
the latter improved in June, and two-piece rayons were 
in active demand. Pullover shirts and track pants sold 
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steadily; in the women’s range there was a call for 
bandeaus and panties. 

July brought the normal mid-summer lull, demand 
being restricted mostly to fill-ins, in lightweights. Fu- 
ture call for heavies was spotty, most of the larger firms 
being covered on fall needs. Neither August nor Sep- 
tember were marked by any outstanding feature. Some 
late heavyweight business was written, but there was 
no big call. October was quiet and steady. November 
reflected the general hesitancy of industry which was 
created by the stock market slump; rayons felt this 
recession less than the higher-priced lines. December 
was fair, but 1930 spring lines were late in starting. 

Prospects for 1930—What is the outlook for 1930? 
At the rayon end, prospects are good. Production of 
men’s rayon underwear has registered a big increase, 
numerous firms having expanded in this field; however, 
consumer demand is growing, and unless some unex- 
pected set-back develops, it should be sufficient to assimi- 
late the output. Rayon underwear, both men’s and 
women’s, shows a trade-up trend, with consumers ready 
to pay higher prices for improved quality. Lightweight 
cottons and balbriggans are in a satisfactory position, 
and these mills look to 1930 with confidence. The pros- 
pects for heavyweights are less assuring. Prices for the 
coming season have receded, despite an already low 
margin of profit. The larger producers of heavyweights, 
especially those in the medium-price and high-price fields, 
probably will come through satisfactorily, due to greater 
resources and a better margin. The smaller mills in the 
low-price field, however, may find it difficult to build 
a turnover sufficient to compensate for the price cut. 


Knitted Outerwear Prosperous in 1929 


Favorable Fashion and Weather 
Conditions Produce Large Turnover 


HE knitted outerwear industry has every reason 
to be satisfied with the year just closed; 1929 was 
a period of progress, marked in some instances by 
exceptionally good business. It was a good year, as 
regards both actual turnover and steps taken toward 
development of new markets, which latter activity should 
show results during 1930. In instances of pronounced 
buying such as has characterized the outerwear field of 
late, there is always the danger of over-confidence, and 
in reviewing the present happy status of outerwear knit- 
ters, one is tempted to sound a note of caution. Fashion 
and weather conditions are both variable factors, and 
it was these elements which did so much for the bathing- 
suit industry during 1929. The sun-suit swung rapidly 
from a fad to a vogue early last summer, and by August 
this vogue had won such wide acceptance among women 
as frequently to call for re-purchases of bathing-suits 
in mid-season, a novel and very profitable development 
for the trade. The exceptionally dry summer and the 
high percentage of sun-light through the warm months 
helped the call for bathing-suits. It is well to keep this 
point in mind in planning for 1930, as a less exemplary 
summer from the weather point of view would tend to 
cut down demand. 
Bathing-suits and 
through the year. 


sweaters alike moved spiritedly 


Women’s knitted wear business was 
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especially good, including dress ensembles which in- 
creased in fashion importance. Knitted neck-ties regis- 
tered no great improvement, though as the year closed 
there were indications that this line might be more im- 
portant during 1930. There was an excellent call for 
knitted caps and berets. 

Infants’ wear manufacturers were the one group who 
suffered adversity. Numerous of these mills found it 
difficult to move their merchandise because of the keen 
competition of imports. 

A feature of the year was the increased production 
of knitted fabrics going into the manufacture of men’s 
and women’s clothing; these fabrics were in especially 
active demand by makers of lightweight dresses and 
overcoats. 

Association Work—As regards the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association, the year was marked by growth 
and by the assumption of a more definite leadership in 
the industry. The association came closer to the manu- 
facturers, and offered more tangible service than ever 
before. Chief among its achievements may be cited the 
extensive machinery census conducted in the outerwear 
mills of Philadelphia. This census was taken jointly by 
the association and the United States Department of 
Commerce. The results, which will be made public soon, 
are expected to reveal many valuable and startling facts 
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as to the up-to-dateness of mechanical equipment in 
outerwear mills, and to offer a basis for definite steps 
toward solution of the obsolescence problem. 

Action toward development of new markets for 
knitted outerwear has long been needed, and numerous 
constructive steps to this end were taken during 1929. 
The national association at its Niagara Falls convention 
last summer authorized the appointment of a field secre- 
tary to study the merchandising and distribution ques- 


tion, and to assemble data which would facilitate the 


task of expanding current consumer outlets and creating 
new uses for outerwear. Under the guidance of Ellery 
3. Gordon, executive secretary of the association, W. W. 
Kichorn did valuable work along this line. He con- 
ducted a trade-wide survey, and gathered sufficient facts 
on merchandising to reveal the necessary steps by which 
the association can effect more profitable turnover and 
wider markets for the industry. 

The year was one of assembling practical ideas which 
the association will organize and utilize. These new 
projects include the creating of new knitwear products, 
as well as the development of markets. The scope and 
value of the undertaking may be appreciated when it is 
stated that one plan now being prepared would mean the 
additional sale of several million sweaters annually. 

It Was a Vital Year—The year 1929 was a vital one 
for the outerwear industry. It signaled the start of 
many important developments the full significance and 
value of which will probably be disclosed during the cur- 
rent year. This respect is at least as important as the 
splendid volume of business enjoyed by the three large 
divisions—sweater goods, bathing-suits, and knitted en- 
sembles. In sales, the year was perhaps the biggest the 
trade has known, this despite the poor business done by 
the weak divisions such as infants’ wear. 

The problem of knitted infants’ wear manufacturers 
was a matter of much concern to the association during 
the year, as it had a broad significance. It was almost en- 
tirely a question of tariff protection. The tariff issue 
received particular attention. The association was repre- 
sented by J. J. Phoenix, former president, at numerous 
hearings in Washington on the pending tariff bills, and 
the needs of the industry were laid urgently before the 
Senate committee. Mr. Phoenix, who is chairman of 
the association’s legislative committee, reported at the 
Chicago meeting -of the board of directors that the de- 
sired changes in the tariff measure, which would protect 
manufacturers from foreign competition, had not yet 
heen made. 

Another important feature was the Trade Practice 
Conference held in Chicago in November, at which a 
standard of trade ethics was adopted by the industry 
as a whole, and submitted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for consideration. The rules set forth covered all 
the outstanding industrial ills of production, promotion, 
and distribution in the industry. It is felt that they 
will do much to improve conditions in the industry and 
to minimize, if not eliminate, numerous annoying and 
unfair practices. 

As the year ended, the demand for 1930 bathing-suit 
lines increased rapidly, and prospects were promising for 
another good year. Several important produucers an- 
nounced that they were booked to capacity on their 1930 
bathing-suit output. 

The satisfactory condition of the outerwear industry is 
due partly to aforementioned variables, such as good 
bathing-suit weather and fashion’s approval of the sun- 
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suit, and partly to more permanent causes, such as im- 
provement in yarn and garment machinery. The prog- 
ress at the equipment end has made possible the produc- 
tion of finer garments, more attractive both in texture 
and in design. This development is significant as it 
facilitates the task of developing new uses and creating 
wider markets. 


* New-Sheen Type 
Lines Help Rug Trade 


URTHER development and improvements made in 

sheen-type rugs, the so-called American orientals, 
made the last year an important one for carpet and rug 
manufacturers. Several leading concerns who specialized 
in rugs of this type report that their production for 1929 
represents a decided improvement over 1928, and one 
of the largest reports an increase of 100% in total sales, 
largely represented by expansion in sheen-type rugs. 

Impetus given to rug manufacturers by the reception 
which the public accorded this type of rug is largely 
responsible for the fact that 1929 was a fair year for 
carpets and rugs. Manufacturers are predicting further 
progress along the same lines during the present year. 

The year 1929 opened with the trade in a conservative 
frame of mind, believing that it would be possible early 
in the year for the manufacturers to reduce prices, be- 
cause of the general opinion that carpet wools were too 
high. They waited for a recession that did not mate- 
rialize during most of the year, however; raw wool for 
carpet purposes became in general, stronger instead of 
easier, although a slightly softer trend became apparent 
at the end of 1929, when China and South American 
wools were offered for less at the middle of December. 

This conservative buying policy continued until late 
in the season, which had been opened Nov., 1928, with 
New England manufacturers booking the largest portion 
of business. In the Philadelphia carpet trade the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact several manufacturers 
acquired spinning plants of their own, while, on the 
other hand, certain carpet yarn spinners took over weav- 
ing plants for their use. 

Spring Openings in July—The spring opening of new 
lines did not take place until July 1, when buying was 
of such small proportions that pessimism was the rule in 
the trade. Many new lines were offered and new weaves 
were placed upon the market, causing lack of decision 
among buyers at the initial showing, so that it was late 
in that month before business took a spurt.  Busi- 
ness continued at an active pace during the fall months, 
and the trade was in a healthy condition, spinners of 
carpet yarns in many instances being compelled to oper- 
ate on day and night shifts to keep up with demand. 

1930 Lines Displayed—Late in the year when manu- 
facturers showed their spring lines, prices averaging 3 
to 5% higher for both carpets and rugs were named by 
W. & J. Sloane, selling agents for four concerns, and 
by the Bieglow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. While trad- 
ing at the time of the showing of 1930 spring lines was 
not so active as earlier in the fall, there was an optimistic 
tone in the market which was partly off-set by the opinion 
of several that prices of carpet wools would weaken 
early in 1930, which might have a slowing tendency upon 
carpets until the recession came to an end. 
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A Restless Year for Cotton Goods 








1929 Had More Than Its Expected 
Share of Disquieting Events for Market 


OTTON goods both suffered and enjoyed the year 
of 1929. During the year the pendulum swung to 
both extremes, and several new records were estab- 

Cottons came into their own once more as a 
style item, and the wash fabric business was the best in 
years, perhaps the best ever known from a point of 
yardage. Cotton consumption set a new high record as 
did fabric production. Goods prices varied from a point 
where mills admitted they showed a fair return, to the 
extreme of being sold on the bargain counter after weeks 
of stagnation. The general situation was further compli- 
cated by the most serious stock market crash in history, 
a world wide decline of commodity prices, an outcrop of 
labor troubles in the South, governmental investigation 
actual and proposed, and uncompleted tariff revision. 

The closing of the period left rather a bitter taste, but 
it would be erroneous to infer that there did not exist 
bright spots of considerable size and hopeful factors for 
the future. The industry is in a position to make 1930 
a good year, provided rational policies guide production. 
Stocks in distributors’ hands are low, and fabric prices 
are at a level conducive to purchasing. These same fac- 
tors, however, were mentioned a year ago as forming a 
promising outlook for 1929, but the industry most 
assuredly “muffed the ball” by burdening the market 
with more goods than could be consumed readily. Pro- 
duction veered during the period from a topheavy point 
in the first quarter to a drastic curtailment in the last. 

Labor Difficulties—The year was treated to more than 
its share of labor disturbances by the first major union- 
ization movement in the heretofore untouched South. 

Tomes could be filled by discussing all the angles of 
the case, but from a purely market viewpoint it probably 
was a blessing in disguise. Although not realized at the 
time, the light of subsequent events shows that the pro- 
duction removed from the market made the burden just 
that much lighter when hard times rolled around. As 
a long range factor, it has focussed the attention of the 
industry on conditions which, while known to exist, were 
never given general recognition. Mill executives are 
fast realizing that changes will have to be made from 
within or outsiders will take a hand and probably bungle 
the job. 

The highly controversial question of night work, soft 
pedalled for so long, was brought into the open and thor- 
oughly discussed. Nothing definite has been accomplished 
except that a number of leaders have aligned themselves 
in opposition to the practice. It was attempted to amend 
the bylaws of The Cotton Textile Institute so that they 
might engage in legislative activity, the inference being 
that the Institute could further prohibitory laws. The 
resolution, proposed by Eben Whitman, was defeated, 
but could not be taken as an indication of the stand of 
the membership on the policy of night work. It merely 
reaffirmed the stand that the Institute would hold aloof 
from political activity, a constructive action, coming as 
it did when the lobbying interests were under the Sena- 
torial spotlight. 


lished. 


Hash Goods—Last year was both the best and worst 
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in wash goods history. Cottons strengthened their hold 
on fashionable circles by the excellence of their styling 
and fast color properties brought about by the extended 
use of vat colors. The higher count print cloths were 
also in demand, and relatively more than 80 squares were 
used. At times, deliveries, of this construction were very 
tight. In all, there was a distinct trading-up tendency. 

Printers were booked to capacity for weeks ahead, and 
towards the close of the first quarter one of the largest 
producers withdrew percales in order to catch up with 
deliveries. Merchandising was of a high order for a 
time, but many lost their profits in a rush to dispose of 
merchandise when warm weather prolonged the season. 

From October, 1928, until the following spring, there 
was a constantly increasing demand, but fine goods mills 
labored under the handicap of consistently declining 
prices. The situation was further aggravated by the 
stock market crash coming at a time when increased 
activity normally could be expected. Complaints became 
prevalent the last half of the year due to mills accepting 
orders at low prices and cutting qualities in an endeavor 
to come out even. 

Piques, both all cotton and rayon mixed, along with 
the rayon crepes, were the outstanding materials. Pique 
business was tremendous, and for weeks at a time mills 
were sold ahead, with a premium for nearby goods. 

A new wash goods season is in the making, and ex- 
pectations run high, even though the season has gotten off 
to a late start. Mill status, however, shows no improve- 
ment, prices on many constructions being at the low point 
of the year. 

Gray Goods—Business did not materialize as expected 
the first month of 1929, and mills forced goods on the 
market through slight concessions. Volume was thus in- 
creased, but had an adverse effect on buying morale, due 
to gray goods prices easing more than expected. The 
broad distribution of printed fabrics encouraged print 
cloth mills to run to excess throughout the first quarter, 
causing them to be eternally interested in new business, 
although prices were unsatisfactory. This was reflected 
in a high rate of cotton consumption serving further to 
strengthen the technical position of the staple. It also 
impeded the ability of cloth prices to follow advances in 
cost of raw material. A quiet week usually brought in 
its wake price irregularities, even though mills were 
generally well sold into the second quarter and cotton 
remained strong. 

Prices continued to ease through April and May, and it 
was not until late June that any degree of firmness became 
apparent. At that time cotton, which had slid off fol- 
lowing the expectation of a large acreage, became firmer, 
and there was belated talk of a 10% summer curtail- 
ment. Large buyers became interested in late deliveries 
of print cloths at prevailing low prices. 

Denims were priced at 17c. for 2.20s and at the same 
time a 25% summer curtailment was announced. Wide 
sheeting producers, already on a_ curtailed _ basis, 
announced that current lists would be maintained. 

The great volume of the first half year was translated 
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into profits only by the efficient print cloth mills, narrow 
sheetings having sold on a less favorable basis. Another 
group able to show small profits were the wide goods 
manufacturers, catering to the automotive trade. 

Curtailment was adhered to during July and culmi- 
nated in a still stronger merchandising attitude the 
following month. Cotton dropped after the August re- 
port, yet prices remained firm and in instances advanced. 

The movement toward betterment reached a height in 
September, when prices improved to a point which, com- 
pared with cotton, showed mills a fair return. At times 
husiness was irregular, but the month generally saw a 
large volume of spot and nearby goods disposed of. A 
notable improvement was apparent in fabrics which had 
heen dormant for some time, such as the warp sateens, 
shoe twills, silesia twills, and filling sateens. 

Mills were preparing for the customary seasonal quiet 
when a stock market débacle of major proportions burst 
on the scene. A further disqueting influence was the 
approach of inventory time, as well as weakness in raw 
cotton. Mill accumulations of stocks were proving 
bothersome, and several were pressing for business which 
did not exist. Every effort was made to stabilize condi- 
tions by a sliding scale of prices on staple gray goods, 
which tided matters over for a while, but by the end of 
November, pressure to sell became greater than could be 
resisted. Print cloths broke sharply, 5.35 yd. goods 
declining from 73c. to 7c. in two weeks. The first im- 
portant business for a month developed at this time, 
but not enough to strengthen the market to any extent. 

The year closed with the first half of December 
extremely quiet and prices soft. Just before the holidays, 
print cloths and carded broadcloths sold in enormous 
volume after further price concessions. Mills curtailed 
heavily at the time, the general figure being placed at 
27%. Just before the new year there was some turn 
for the better, and prices rose a bit from extreme lows. 
l'urther large quantities of print cloths and carded broad- 
cloths were purchased, contracts running through the first 
half of the current year, in some instances. 

The opening of a new year saw prices at very near the 
year’s low, print cloths and carded broadcloths showing 
small gains. Considering this, with the fact that con- 
sumer stocks are low and that mill curtailment is being 
continued, the prospects for volume sales, for the first 
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There is, however, 
the constant danger that mill executives will allow vol- 
ume, rather than profits, to guide production policies, but 
it is hoped that recent happenings will be a deterrent to 
any such course. 


half year at least, appear favorable. 


¢ English Cotton Men 
Attack Problems 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


DEPRESSING state of affairs has prevailed in the 

English cotton trade during the last 12 months. 
The amount of business offering in cotton piece goods 
has not been sufficient to enable producers to work their 
full amount of machinery, and only isolated firms have 
been enabled to run a full 48-hour week. This has 
naturally resulted in a large amount of unemployment 
and under-employment among the operatives. 

As in previous years the depression has been most 
acute in the section devoted to producing yarn made 
from American cotton and the manufacture of cloths 
described as “bread and butter” fabrics. One of the 
features of the trade has been the ground lost in the 
fine spinning and manufacturing end of the industry, as 
up to the beginning of the year this section worked prac- 
tically full time. Since then, however, a change for the 
worse has taken place in the mills spinning yarn made 
from Egyptian cotton. The reduction in demand was 
such that the Egyptian section, at the beginning of the 
year, organized short time working for three months, 
and one-third of the spindles were stopped. An attempt 
was made to organize short time working in the American 
spinning section, but it was impossible to obtain the 
80% majority in favor and no action was taken by the 
Master Spinners’ Federation. 

Reorganization of Trade Under Way—The year, how- 
ever, was not without its events of importance regarding 
attempts to reorganize the industry. A feature of impor- 
tance in this respect was the formation of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corp., Ltd. This company was registered in 
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January and at the present time it supervises between 70 
and 80 spinning mills comprising 6,000,000 spindles and 
20,000 looms. The scheme of the corporation provided 
for mills to be taken over at a valuation calculated on an 
agreed basis, the shareholders and creditors of the mills 
receiving corporation securities. An important part of 
the scheme was that it secured the support of the Bank 
of England. Numerous legal difficulties have been 
encountered by the corporation when negotiations have 
been undertaken regarding the taking over of mills, but 
considerable progress has been made. Mills are still 
being valued and when the combine is firmly established, 
it will be the largest spinning and manufacturing group 
in the world controlling 10,000,000 spindles. 

The organization is almost complete. Cotton buying 
offices have been opened in Liverpool and Manchester 
and bulk purchases of the raw materials have already 
taken place. All buying and selling is being done cen- 
trally, and the executive officers have been appointed. 

A Year of Financial Anxiety—From a financial point 
of view the last year has been a period of anxiety. 
According to records 123 cotton companies have gone 
into liquidation, but of this number 51 have been formal 
for the purposes of reconstruction or amalgamation. 
The number included 40 spinners, 38 manufacturers, 8 
spinners and manufacturers, 4 finishers and 33 merchants 
and agents. There have been 54 bankruptcies and deeds 
of arrangement and the unsecured liabilities have totaled 
to £1,164,921 and net assets £361,529. The bank- 
ruptcies, etc., comprise one spinner, nine manufacturers, 
three finishers and 41 merchants. Receivers have been 
appointed in 34 cases, consisting of 10 spinners, 11 
manufacturers, four spinners and manufacturers, one 
finisher and eight merchants. During the year 187 
cotton companies have been registered with a nominal 
capital of £5,869,290, these firms consisting of 13 spin- 
ners, 26 manufacturers, three spinners and manufac- 
turers, 18 finishers and 127 merchants. 

The Wage Reduction—The event of the year was the 
successful attempt of employers to reduce the wages of 
operatives. In June the Masters decided to claim a 
reduction of 25% off the piece price list rates which was 
equal to a weekly wage reduction of 2/6d. in the pound. 
Joint conferences were held in Manchester. A stoppage 
of machinery was threatened, but no agreement could be 
arrived at. A deadlock was reached and a complete 
stoppage of work in the spinning and manufacturing 
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sections began on July 29. The intervention of the 
Ministry of Labor resulted in further conferences 
between the operatives and the employers and ultimately 
it was agreed to submit the question to arbitration. In 
the meantime work was resumed in the mills on Aug. 19 
after a three weeks’ stoppage. A Board of Arbitration 
was appointed, and made an award reducing the wages 
of the operatives by 124% off piece price list rates, 
equal to an actual reduction of 1/3d. in the pound. This 
represented a cut in earnings of 64%. The new rates 
of pay came into operation in the week ended Sept. 14. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by the operatives, 
who before the Board was appointed had agreed to abide 
by any findings. In October, however, the Operative 
Weavers’ Amalgamation representing the workers in the 
manufacturing section, made a claim for an advance in 
wages and compensation for each loom stopped. The 
application was turned down. 

Forward Glance Shows 1930 a Crisis Year—The in- 
dustry continues to suffer from overproduction. Lan- 
cashire has sufficient machinery to supply a trade far 
in excess of the turnover at the present time. So long 
as this state of affairs prevails, weak selling will be in 
evidence, and it is disappointing to state that there are 
no signs of the demand in yarn and cloth broadening to 
such an extent that producers would be enabled to run 
machinery full time and thereby obtain better prices. 
The trade outlook in China is not too cheerful. Maili- 
tary operations keep interfering with the normal flow 
of trade. A peaceful China and dearer silver would be 
of inestimable value to Lancashire manufacturers. The 
outlook regarding trade in India is no more promising 
than a year ago, with Japanese and others undercutting. 

One encouraging feature is the attempts being made 
by Lancashire to reorganize the industry by forming 
combines in order to reduce working costs. Reorganiza- 
tion is taking place and it is in this direction that the 
majority of traders believe that the salvation of the 
industry lies. In other quarters the opinion is growing 
that the only way to recover lost trade is for the mills 
to adopt the double shift working system. In this 
respect the question of the attitude of the operatives 
immediately arises. They are strongly opposed to any 
double shift working, but the fact remains that the 
selling prices of Lancashire cloths in all outlets will have 
to be reduced if the industry is to maintain even its 
present trade. The year of 1930 will be a crisis year. 


Mannish Fabrics Gain Women’s Vogue 


1929 Showed Volume Increase 


in This Field for Many Sorts of Wool Goods 


LTHOUGH 1929 was distinctly better for several 
women’s wear wool goods producers, the market 
shows rather a sharp division in opinions. On 
one side are aligned those who noted considerable 
Hnprovement, and on the other are those who saw 
business levels decline below those of 1928. The only 
way in which these two experiences may be reconciled 
is by considering each mill as an independent unit and 
forming conclusions from individual instances. 
Those who have followed what might be termed “the 
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new thought in merchandising,” either through choice 
or by having it forced upon them by pressure of circum- 
stances, are generally found on the cheerful side of the 
fence. It is also true that those who persist in 
antiquated methods, have not yet emerged from the 
slough. 

Even of those who may count themselves successful 
last year, not all made money, but a handful were able 
to get over to the black side of the ledger for a change. 
The rest, who were slower to change over to new ways, 
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ave hopes that the good work now started will be trans- 
ated into profits before the present year is ended. 

Modernizing Sales Methods—Mills have had to do 
several things to modernize their sales policies. Among 
them might be mentioned first of all the necessity for 
paying an increased amount of attention to style. 
\Vomen are more style conscious than ever before and 
the manufacturer must have this condition as a para- 
mount thought in shaping his merchandise and his meth- 
ods of selling it. Few mills, however, have failed in this 
respect and domestic mills have made a great advance 
in the character of materials manufactured. Offerings 
of American manufacturers can compete favorably on a 
fashion basis with the output of mills in foreign centers. 
Countless difficulties attend this higher type of styling, 
as many will attest. Disappointments have been met at 
times throughout the year due to the fact that lines, while 
correctly styled, were not on the market at just the right 
time. Under present-day buying conditions a compar- 
atively short time marks the difference between chance 
for a success and failure. 

A line besides being fashion correct, must be priced 
at a figure that will bring profit with a reduced volume 
of production, or losses will be shown at the end of the 
year. It is virtually impossible for any mill to be sold 
to capacity for an entire year. Try as they may, dull 
spots are bound to occur, usually during March, April 
and May. Garment manufacturers have not given up 
hand-to-mouth buying nor are they likely to do so in 
the near future. Predictions are heard from time to time 
that stocks are about to be exhausted and that garment 
houses are liable to get caught when it comes time for 
them to need seasonable merchandise. It is interesting 
to note that when they do come to market, they can 
usually cover all their needs, much to the chagrin of 
those who would like to see them in a hole once in a 
while. 

Throughout the year, successful mills adopted the 
sensible attitude of operating on an order basis and 
refusing to produce in anticipation of demand. Much 
credit is given to the Wool Institute for getting mills to 
sce the light in this respect. Garment manufacturers 
lave consistently refused to anticipate their wants, and 

similar attitude on the part of mills is the logical out- 
come. This is reflected in the small amount of stock 
cxisting, both at the opening and closing of the year. 

‘his is true not only of the mills, but also of the cloak 
and suit houses where finished garments and piece goods 
like are rather scarce. 

Failure of Lightweight Dress Goods—One of the dis- 
»pointments of 1929 was the failure of the lightweight 
ress goods business. The year of 1928 had seen a 

revival in this class of trade, and houses that had not 
sed that type of material in years, purchased liberally. 

was the general market feeling that lightweight 

orsteds had played an important part as a summer 
ress fabric. There was some carryover of this trend 

» the early part of 1929, but for several reasons the 
usiness declined sharply in the early spring and has 
ot recovered since. Printed fabrics in this same gen- 
ral classification also eased out of the picture. 

Part of this decline may be attributed to the fact that 
cveral mills concentrated on the same types and styles 
| merchandise. The ensuing price battle took the profits 
Way, causing producers to fight shy of further business 
long the same lines. 

T'weeds and Coverts Successful—Of the important 
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fabrics of the year, tweeds and coverts were outstanding. 
Both sold in large volume for coats, ensembles and suits, 
in the fall as well as spring. The demand tended toward 
the rough faced sport materials, to the detriment of the 
dressy cloths. Except for a short time in the spring, 
broadcloths were draggy, and producers see no signs that 
point to their revival in the near future. Their place has 
been usurped, to a large extent, by silvery, off-tone, 
covert cloths. The trend for the coming spring is still 
in a state of flux, but authorities mention that there is a 
growing interest in fabrics of this type. 

Another style note for the coming spring is the atten- 
tion accorded mannish type cloths. Hopsackings were 
used to an extent a year ago, and a continuation of this 
cycle is looked for. 

Tweeds of all kinds were in consistent call through- 
out 1929. At times mills were well sold ahead, and 
manufacturers had difficulty in getting deliveries to their 
customers in time. Fancy selvedge effects were active 
for spring, but declined as the season waned. 

Sales had maintained a good average from a volume 
standpoint until November, when someone took the props 
from beneath the stock market. The picture was further 
complicated by a long spell of unseasonably warm 
weather, which many regarded as exerting an even 
greater amount of depression that the sharp drop in 
security values. Any profits that had accumulated were 
dissipated by the necessity of cuts on fall goods which 
were sold at poor prices. 

Fortunately, the warning came in time and mills were 
not caught with any excessive amount of stock goods. 
The adverse weather conditions brought about a sharp 
decline in the demand for heavy rumble seat type over- 
coatings, as well as chinchillas. 

Another disturbing element in the overcoating field 
was the inroad made by the knitted fleeces. ‘These can 
be produced more cheaply than similar woven cloths, and 
therefore compete on a more favorable price basis. This 
was the first year that they formed a serious threat and 
weavers fear the end is not yet in sight. 

Spring Trade Develops Slowly—To date spring busi- 
ness has not materialized in normal volume due to two 
principal causes. For one thing Easter comes late in 
the season, and garment manufacturers are not disposed 
to buy greatly in advance of their cutting date. There 
is for the second thing a conservative spirit very much 
in evidence, due to a degree of uncertainty regarding 
general business for 1930. 

The technical position of the industry is unmistakably 
sound, due to lack of stock accumulations and a more 
unified spirit among mill men. While spring trade has 
amounted to little more than sampling orders, the vogue 
for wool goods remains an assuring factor. The cur- 
rent expectation is that an overnight demand will come 
up, swamping mills with requests for “immediate 
deliveries.” 

The person who voiced the thought that “there is 
nothing really wrong with the wool goods business, it’s 
merely a state of mind” may have been a sentimentalist, 
yet it is a noticeable fact that more mills are trading 
up, and realizing that it is possible to command a profit. 
Not all mills are physically able to undertake a trading 
up process, but lines should be intensified. Manufac- 
turers should either concentrate on a well styled line 
which is compelling from a price angle, or else outstand- 
ing in quality. The few successes of 1929 have shown 
the way. 
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Men’s Wear Production Well Balanced 


Mill Liquidation Was Heavy in 1929 
Wool Institute Averted November Panic 


ENERALITIES cannot be indulged in when 
(5 eescrbin experiences in the wool goods field, 

especially in respect to men’s wear. Serious 
exceptions may exist to any of the following statements, 
but they are set down as applying to outstanding houses 
which have adopted the new thought in merchandising 
and styling. Resourceful selling, backed by either a 
quality or a price line, both containing the style element, 
has given these mills their present position. There are 
others, possibly fewer than in recent years, who are 
just hanging on the edge, waiting for the push that may 
shove them one way or the other. 

Volume Increased—lLast year was expected, at the 
outset, to be considerably better than it actually proved to 
be, but small blame can be laid to the sellers. It was 
a combination of unseasonably warm weather, and a 
“technical readjustment” in the stock market that effec- 
tively choked duplicating. Until a rather indefinite 
time from mid-October to early November, sales were 
well ahead of similar months in 1928, and all looked 
hopeful. Initial business for the coming spring had been 
fairly satisfactory, and several of the more efficiently 
operated mills showed a profit at that point. Had 
reordering been in normal volume, 1929 would probably 
have been looked back upon as a turning point. As it 
was, the year saw an increased volume of sales and 
shipments, but mills did not make a legitimate profit, 
as has been evidenced by several financial statements 
already published. Several have come out of the red, a 
feat in itself, taken in the light of past experiences, but 
percentage of profit to total sales remains dismally small. 

Clothing Mergers—There were no outstanding mill 
mergers during the year, although there were several 
between clothing manufacturers and retail outlets. This 
movement toward manufacturer-controlled outlets threw 
a two-edged scare into the market for the time being. 
Selling agents not only visualized several important cus- 
tomers slipping away, but smaller clothiers were fearful 
of their territories being invaded by the large chains. 
This hesitancy was rather short lived, as all soon realized 
that the movement could only go to a certain point. In 
December the names of three or four important mill 
interests were linked, but announcement was recently 
made that negotiations had been suspended. 

The lack of mergers focused attention on mill liquida- 
tions and shut-downs. The American Woolen Co. alone 
closed approximately 20 units, some permanently and 
others for an indefinite period. Among them can be 
named the Globe, Chase, and Yantic mills of the big 
company. A similar course was followed by several 
independent producers. 

Woolens vs. Worsteds—Woolen rather than worsted 
mills were the chief sufferers, and this can be attributed 
to the heavy demand for worsteds over woolens. Wor- 
steds made a determined bid for supremacy at the time 
of the duplicating for spring 1929. Initial orders had 
been for both types in normal percentages, but the re- 
ordering was heavily in favor of the worsted fabrics. 
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During the year, the demand for spectator sports cloth- 
ing and the entrance of several cutters as specialists in 
that field checked the decline in woolens, but cannot be 
said to have re-installed them on a normal basis. 

In both the popular-priced and medium grades, direct- 
to-the-consumer outlets were heavy buyers. The tailors- 
to-the-trade, direct-to-consumer and manufacturing-re- 
tailer all placed business greatly in excess of former 
years, and are now regarded as extremely important 
customers. 

Declining Wool Market—The industry worked under 
the handicap of a consistently declining raw wool mar- 
ket throughout the year. Fall-suiting prices in the popu. 
lar-priced range showed an average decline of 5 to 74c. 
a yd. from spring, while at the same time better-grade 
fabrics were lowered about 10c, Certain houses made 
even more drastic cuts, but the majority were on the 
side of smaller reductions. 

Wool goods sellers can be credited with intelligent 
handling of the situation during the November crisis. 
Many were on the verge of becoming panicky and resort- 
ing to price slashing in order to force business, when 
the able leadership of the Wool Institute asserted itself. 
Around 200 mills announced that they would maintain 
prices on spring duplicates at opening levels, a movement 
that restored confidence to buyers and sellers alike. An 
outstanding fact of this period was the lack of can- 
cellations from customers. 

Statistics issued by the Wool Institute respecting 
production, stocks, and shipments, as well as the style 
trend reflected by reports from individual mills, have 
been intelligently interpreted. At no time during the 
year were stocks excessive; in fact, at one time A. D. 
Whiteside cautioned sellers that less than a normal sup- 
ply was on hand. Mills ran very close to an order basis, 
and wisely show no indication of changing from that 
course. 

Style Changes—In a sense, suitings made radical style 
changes. Spring 1929 goods were generally dark 
colored, with little or no decoration, shadow stripes and 
oxfords being prominent in all lines. This trend toward 
monotone effects intensified competition due to the lack 
of contrast between cheap and higher priced fabrics. 
Spring 1930 lines show greater diversification in respect 
to color, although patterns are generally subdued. Colors 
have gone from the darker shades of gray, brown, and 
blue to the light grays, many containing as little as 2% 
color. Medium grays, tans, and blue grays are important 
in spring 1930 lines, with some call for green and a 
possible revival of powder blue. This season also sees 
a continued call for plaids and pin checks. 

There was a slight increase last year in the demand 
for staple fabrics, attributed to the fact that clothier’s 
stocks of such types had reached a low-water mark, 
necessitating replenishment. The trend, however, is still 
heavily on the fancy side, and producers cannot see a 
growing call for staples. 

Initial business was reasonably good, but spring 1930 
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duplicating has been subnormal. Business has amounted 
to little more than a small day-to-day demand, due to 
the late Easter and conservative spirit on the part of 
clothiers. Clothing manufacturers have completed re- 
ordering, but the direct-to-consumer outlets were ex- 
pected to place business between Jan. 15 and Feb. 1. 
Clothier’s stocks, both of piece goods and finished gar- 
ments, are low, and the market does not contain a great 
deal of desirable merchandise. Technically, the indus- 
try is in a sound position, and any sustained demand 
would soon create a healthy condition. 


¢ British Wool Industry 
Shows General Slump 


By Our Bradford (Eng.) Correspondent 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
HE year 1929 in wool manufacturing has been no 
improvement on 1928, which was a poor year. Gen- 

erally speaking, financial results have been disappointing. 

Few spinners and manufacturers have made a profit, and 

such profits as have been made at the raw material end, 

have been due to successful speculation—in other words, 
selling for a fall. 

The outstanding factor has been the slump in prices. 
In the case of merinos, this was continuous until October, 
when there was a sharp jump caused by the restriction 
of offerings in Australia, followed by a reaction when 
offerings were again increased. Medium and coarse 
crossbreds held their ground fairly well until the new 
clips came on to the market in New Zealand and South 
America, when there was a substantial fall. Wool fin- 
ishes the year 33% cheaper than a year ago, and the 
sagging tendency throughout the year has caused heavy 
losses on stocks and an excessively cautious buying policy. 

For once the experience of the United Kingdom has 
had its parallel on the Continent. Both France and Ger- 
many have had disappointing years. This is some con- 
solation, because it shows that bad trade has been due 
to general causes, and not simply to an inferior com- 
petitive position. The wool trade was in no mood to 
resist a further decline in prices, owing to the losses in 
1928. Financial strain has been in evidence throughout 
the year. The bank rate was raised to 54% in February, 
and this high rate continued until late in the year, when 
there was a jump to 64%, followed by a rapid drop to 
5% when the position of the bank improved. 

“Safeguarding” Disappointment—The British industry 
has been affected by other difficulties. At the beginning 
of the year there were high hopes that “Safeguarding”’ 
duties would be applied, which would have helped the 
dress goods section against foreign competition. The 
Safeguarding Inquiry was so prolonged, however, that 
the retiring Conservative Government would not carry 
into effect the recommendations of the committee; and 
the return of the Labor Government put an end to all 
hopes of duties. 

Another factor has been the wages problem. Early 
in the year a few woolen firms made reductions in wages 
amounting to about one-twelfth (9.09%). Sporadic re- 


luctions have taken place during the rest of the year. 
Matters reached a crisis in the autumn, when the over- 
lookers threatened to bring the industry to a standstill. 
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Wool Top Prices in Bradford, England 


A general strike or lockout was avoided, and at the end 
of the year the industry is still working without a definite 
wage basis, and reductions of various amounts have been 
made in a large number of cases, almost entirely confined 
to the woolen industry. These reductions vary in amount, 
5%, 74%, 9.09%, and 10% being the most common. 

Machinery Less Activ e—Taking the wool industry as 
a whole, less wool has been consumed than in 1928, and 
machinery has been slightly less active. Improvement 
in the heavy industries helped the home trade a little, but 
this was offset by the general policy of cautious buying, 
due to the desire to make the most of falling prices. The 
export trade has been poor and worse than in 1928, 
though shipments of tops and yarns showed some slight 
gain in the second half of the year. 

In men’s suitings, blue, blue-gray, gray, and brown 
have been mainly patronized, both patterns and colorings 
being subdued. Low worsteds have been imported in 
fairly substantial weights to meet the need for cheap 
clothing. Flannels have sold well. In overcoatings, cot- 
ton-warp and all-wool melton finishes have had a good 
turnover, and cheviots for the better-class trade. 

In dress goods, the imports have been less than last 
year, but home manufactures also have had a lean time. 
On the other hand, the trend of fashion has helped wor- 
sted coating manufacturers, while there has been a big 
run on Yorkshire tweeds. This run on tweeds helped the 
woolen trade during the summer, apart from which it 
has been a worsted year. 

Outlook for 1930—It is evident that the wool trade 
during the year was caught in the maelstrom of financial 
stringency, and its difficulties have been largely due to 
outside influences, though plentifulness of supplies helped 
to accentuate the slump. Wool values are now back at 
the 1913 level, and may be regarded as reasonable. 

If prices were definitely stabilized or showed some ten- 
dency to harden, a fair amount of temporary business 
would be caused by the greater confidence with which 
users in every section would build up stocks, and an 
improvement along these lines ought to take place sooner 
or later in 1930. The outlook is much dependent on 
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prices. One cannot expect them to fall much further, 
yet there is no confidence that the bottom has been 
reached. A period of uncertainty is expected, which may 
last a few months, or longer. 

Before the end of 1930 the depression should have run 
its course, and, as wool values have been deflated more 
quickly and to a greater extent than most other com- 
modities, the wool trade stands in a better position for 
making a speedy recovery. The home market for wool 
goods will naturally be limited by the lean times which 
seem to be ahead in most other industries. So far as the 
export is concerned, the United Kingdom is in a better 
competitive position because most Continental nations 
have now adjusted their internal price- and wage-levels 
to a stable rate of exchange. The tendency toward 
higher tariffs, however, is continually cutting-out mar- 
kets, and there seems to be no end to the unsettlement in 


the Far East. Consequently the general outlook is rather 
depressing at the moment, though it should improve as 
1930 draws to its close. 

Price Position—The following tables show briefly the 
course of prices of a few representative qualities of tops 
and yarns at Bradford (per lb.): 


July, Dec., Dec., Dec, 
1914 1927 1928 1929 


Tops: d. d. d. d. 
64s average merino......... .. 32% 57 473 31 
BOE COEBUTOR ios cei sics des aes 263 49 393 26 
DOS CROSEDTED......<. 6c-ss0 000000 244 433 35 25 
DE CEOMEDIOD ss. <0 Shae oo 0 yes 0 203 34 29 21 
WS MAO 5. cbc eas Sees oes 16 263 223 18 

Yarns: a s. d. 8... Gs s. d. 
2/48s botany (64s).. 3/3 6/13 5/3 3/11 
2/40s (56s)....... 2/103 4/6 4/1 3/3 
2/32s worsted med. 1/10 3/2 3/— 2/1 
2/ 16s worsted med.. 1/8 2/73 2/5} 2/74 


Significant Year in Broadsilk Industry 


Sales Were Good Except in November: 
Rayons Increasing in Public Favor 


Ie VERAL features contributed to make 1929 a sig- 

nificant year in the broadsilk industry. From a sales 

standpoint, the year was satisfactory; figures are 
not yet available on this score, but indications are that 
most weavers will find the year to have ben at least fairly 
profitable. The sales manager of a broadsilk house which 
ranks among the six largest in the country said his com- 
pany did a splendid business ; sales were ahead of 1928 in 
every month except November. It would be over-opti- 
mistic to take this as average, but there is no question 
that numerous mills enjoyed a good year. 

The drop in November, which was the month of the 
market slump, and the resultant hesitancy among cutters, 
scarcely needs comment. The market slump was the 
one black mark on the calender, so far as broadsilk turn- 
over was concerned ; it precipitated retrenchment among 
dress and other ready-to-wear manufacturers, and many 
of these factors have not yet completely regained confi- 
dence. Year-end business was better, however, and there 
were signs that the market is well on its way back to 
normalcy. 

The year opened with a steady call for spring and sum- 
mer prints, and demand was well maintained through 
\priland May. There was a slight increase in spun silk 
fabric interest, following the spirited campaign of the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, but it was too early for 
that drive to have any real effect at the broadsilk end. 
Demand suffered its normal let-down during the warm 
weather months, but picked up again in August. 

One of the outstanding features of the fall was the 
trend away from transparent velvets. The expected 
“velvet boom” did not materialize ; velvet sales were con- 
siderably less than in 1928, and numerous mills have diffi- 
culty in clearing their end-season stocks. This develop- 
ment had important lessons for the trade, as it indicated 
that velvets may again be poor this year. The lightweight 
piles apparently are due for a temporary eclipse, though 
they are fairly certain to remain in demand as a staple 
line for formal evening garments. 

The big hit of the fall was satin; certain high luster 
satins were in exceptional demand. They sold almost 
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as actively as transparents sold the season previous. 
Moires also were a big fall feature; they began selling 
in September and the demand was maintained almost to 
the holiday season. Moires were being bought by manu- 
facturers of ensembles and evening gowns. Similarily 
cantons moved well through the fall and early winter 
months. 


Situation in Prints—Are prints on the decline? This 
question was being widely asked among weavers as the 
year ended. Prints have been a high-spot for some time, 
and there were intimations during the latter part of 1929 
that they may wane. It was noted that the exclusive 
houses have veered away from them to some extent, and 
that social leaders whose tastes usually are a style stand- 
ard have objected to prints as “too popular.” Print en- 
thusiasts, of course, continue to extol their favored line, 
and though some houses report a drop in printed-fabric 
sales, these numbers are still a good money-maker. 

Another important feature of the year in broadsilks 
was the increasing popularity of all-rayon and rayon- 
mixture fabrics. Rayon made steady progress in the 
broadsilk industry during recent years, but the biggest 
advance was scored during the past twelve months. Im- 
provement in rayon yarn has made it possible for weavers 
to produce some truly exquisite cloths, and these were 
well received in 1929. The rayon-fabric acceptance cov- 
ered a wide range of numbers, but it was in the crepe 
group that the gain was most striking. Rayon flat crepes 
were offered in a wide variety of attractive colors and 
designs ; broadsilk stylists made a particular effort to ac- 
cent the fashion note in these numbers. 

The result was an inclusive line of pleasing numbers; 
these began selling spiritedly as the fall season opened, 
and demand continued at good pressure right up to the 
November market slump which put the quietus on cut- 
ters’ activities for a while. In these three months, how- 
ever, there was a healthy turnover of rayon flat crepes ; 
producers reported that they sold more extensively than 
ever before. Prices were not so high as some rayon ex- 
ponents would have liked, but a firm market prevailed. 

Synthetics in Silk Industry—Educational work done 
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by rayon-yarn producers and by the Rayon Institute 
helped considerably in winning recognition for synthetic 
yarn in the broadsilk industry during the year. Weavers 
noted a let-down in resistance to rayon cloths; the anti- 
rayon prejudice, according to some factors, is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past in the broadsilk industry. 

Another constructive development of the year was the 
International Raw Silk Conference held in New York in 
the fall. The experts from Japan who attended that event 
made a particular effort to learn the technical needs of 
the broadsilk industry in America. 

Optimism prevailed throughout the broadsilk trade as 
1929 ended, though it was tempered with caution. 
Weavers feel that the uncertainty following the stock 
market slump is rapidly disappearing, and that 1930 will 
be a good year. 


* Optimism Pervades 


Ribbon Trade 


IBBON manufacturers closed 1929 fairly well satis- 

fied with the year’s business and optimistic that 
the new trend toward “feminine” styles would mean at 
least a partial revival of narrow silks as an essential to 
woman’s apparel. 

The last twelve months registered a trend toward 
staples. The severity of women’s dresses during recent 
years, and the complete absence of ornamentation, has 
gradually been cutting down the demand for novelty rib- 
bons. When 1929 opened, the novelty ribbon business 
was indifferent, and it declined further during the year. 
Producers of lingerie narrow silks, however, enjoyed a 
steady demand, both spring and fall. 

Manufacturers said that the year’s business was at 
least as good as the year preceding, but that part of the 
volume was built by job lots being thrown on the market. 
During the fall months there was a steady demand con- 
tinuing up to Christmas, which was satisfactory. Christ- 
mas business leaned as usual towards wrapper and deco- 
rative fabrics. A feature of this line was the trend to 
delicate shades not too gaily ornamented. Producers 
noted that plain pastels were preferred. 

Rayon Becomes More Important—Rayon became more 
important as a ribbon fabric during the year. The syn- 
thetic fiber is being used mostly in mixtures with silks. 
Ribbon weavers are using the best grades of subdued 
luster yarn and they have achieved numerous distinctive 
effects. The rayon-and-silk ribbons were well received 
by the consuming market, and manufacturers are con- 
‘ident that this line will grow increasingly popular. 

Rayon mixtures are still new, and though they won 
cood acceptance during the year, the turnover was small 
compared with the staple and established lines. Numer- 
us important firms have not yet begun using rayon as a 

art content of ribbons, and are skeptical as to the 
prospects for the synthetic yarn in the ribbon industry. 

seems to be accepted among the trade that rayon, 
while it may increase in popularity, will never seriously 
‘ompete with silk as a ribbon textile. 

The happiest part of the year for the ribbon manufac- 
‘urers was the fall, which brought the new style trend 

long dresses, corsets, and a general revival of ‘“femi- 

inity” in women’s apparel. Optimistic producers were 


rompt to hail this as forecasting a revival of ribbons. 
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*New Bedford Mills 
Hopeful for 1930 


New BeEprorp, Mass. 


ESPITE the somewhat poor showing made by 

New Bedford cotton manufacturing concerns dur- 
ing 1929, actual returns show that the city maintained 
an industrial level as high as the level of the last 10 
years, with an average dividend rate to mill stock- 
holders slightly in excess of that paid in the previous 
year, the rate being $2.11 against $2.08. Savings bank 
deposits showed an increase of approximately $3,000,000 
for the year, and in the last 10 years have increased 
from $35,000,000 to $59,000,000, the gain for the year 
being better than the average. 

Run Mills for Operatives—Taken by and large, the 
cotton mills of New Bedford were operated during 1929 
largely in the interests of the employes, as few of the 
plants were able to show a margin of profit for stock- 
holders. Whether the same conditions will hold true 
this year is believed to be in the hands of the manufac- 
turers themselves, according to a number of executives 
who have predicted plenty of orders—at a price—for 
New Bedford mills during 1930. Frank I. Neild, presi- 
dent and agent of the Neild Mill and general manager 
of the Bristol, voiced the feelings of a number of mill 
executives when he said: 

“Whether the mills have a very prosperous year, or 
have difficulty making ends meet, depends largely on 
the selling attitude adopted by the individual mills them- 
selves. If all of them or most of them refuse to sell 
below cost and insist upon at least a small profit, I think 
the industry here will have a very favorable year. I 
should not be surprised to see all previous records 
broken in the volume of business during 1930, and a 
large proportion of this should go to New Bedford.” 

Changes in Cafitalization—As the Neild was one of 
the few mills to maintain a substantial dividend, though 
operating at a slight loss for the year, the inference 
from Mr. Neild’s forecast for the year, is that the plant 
is not prepared to accept business unless there is at least 
a slight margin of profit in the order. Last year was 
the first time that Neild has shown a loss since the plant 
was started up in 1912, and stock sold below par for the 
first time since 1912, ranging from 1125 down to 68}. 

A number of the mills cut down the outstanding 
capital during the year, others reducing the par value of 
the shares. City paid $75 in cash per share to reduce 
the par value to $25, so that stockholders already have 
received back most of the invested capital, the payments 
being extended over 1928 and 1929. Dartmouth called 
in capital amounting to $1,600,000, reducing the amount 
to $2,600,000, stockholders receiving more than the 
quoted value of the stock at the time it was bought in. 

Gosnold Reorganizes Capital—Gosnold reorganized its 
capital structure, and the next annual meeting of this 
corporation is expected to show unusual returns for 
the year. Nonquitt was changed over from the Nonquitt 
Spinning Co. to the Nonquitt Mills, the management 
paying out $10 per share in partial liquidation, and cut- 
ting its 48,000 shares of $100 per share to a similar 
number of no par value, but estimated as being worth 
$2,000,000. The Quissett called in its preferred stock, 
and the Acushnet stockholders voted favorably on the 
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recommendation of the directors to liquidate the plant. 
The Fairhaven, Manomet and Sharp already are in 
process of liquidation. No definite action has been taken 
in the case of other mills, outside talk to the contrary. 

Heavy Trading in Mill Shares—Trading in mill shares 
during 1929 was heavier than for many years, and in a 
number of instances new low marks for all time were 
established. At the end of the year the average price 
for 25 of New Bedford’s most active issues was approxi- 
mately 36, compared with 59 at the end of 1928, and 71 
at the end of 1927, having declined about 50% in the 
two years. 

Stocks Show Wide Range—Wamsutta and Nashawena 
were the most active stocks, with Acushnet and Fair- 
haven preferred next in line. As showing the wide 
range in sales, Acushnet varied from 51 to 22, Booth 
preferred 40 to 10, Bristol 72 to 294. Gosnold common 
174 to 1, Gosnold preferred 37 to 9, Grinell 54 to 22, 
Hathaway 64 to 444, Kilburn 62 to 44, Nashawena 45 to 
173, Neild 1124 to 684, Nonquitt 294 to 10, Pierce 285 
to 1974. Potomska 38 to 22, Quissett common 75 to 
50, Taber 45 to 18 and Wamsutta 45 to 19. 

Dividends paid out for the year totaled $1,069,790, 
with 11 corporations making disbursements, three being 
on both common and preferred, with 13 others, apart 
from those in liquidation, failing to make any payments. 
Pierce Mfg. Co. with 24% was the most liberal. Soule 
paid 8%, with 65% for Neild and 6% for Dartmouth 
common and Beacon common and preferred in each case. 
Holmes made a forced payment of 6% on the preferred 
in order to protect the stockholders, Quissett common 
disbursing 53%. Kilburn paid 4%, Bristol distributing $1 
in the first quarter. New Bedford Cotton preferred 
paid the regular $6, with $3 for Hathaway. 


¢ Mergers and Sales 


Aiding Fall River 


Fav River, Mass. 

ALL RIVER has lost over 200,000 textile spindles 

during the last year and a half. Probable loss of 
nearly twice as many more spindles in the same period 
was only averted by mergers and purchase by outside 
interests, though some half dozen or more of the older 
mills continued dividend disbursements and made good 
showings for the year. These latter mills made large 
dividend payments during the boom period of the war, 
but also planned for such an emergency as has arisen in 
the industry by increasing their surpluses and keeping 
their equipment up to the times in condition and in 
character of product. 

The able management of these mills, with the changes 
made in the ownership and management of several of the 
other mills, give promise of helping to keep the city in 
its high position in the textile world. The mills that have 
been able to weather the depression of the last five years 
through their able management are noticeably the King 
Philip Mills, Luther Mfg. Co., Charlton Mills, Pilgrim 
Mills, Sagamore Mfg. Co., and Stevens Mfg. Co., al- 
though the Flint Mills and Union Mfg. Co. are still 
in excellent financial condition and are making changes in 
equipment to meet the present conditions in the textile 
industry. 

Homer Loring Activities and Mergers—The activities 
of Homer Loring and his associates have meant much to 
the industry locally and consequently to the city. His 
organization purchased the Arkwright mills when the 
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iatter ceased to function on account of financial difficul- 
ties and after expending a large sum in remodeling the 
mill into a semi-fine goods plant reopened it under a 
double shift system. He next purchased the Chace mills 
which had been closed for want of capital for more than 
a year, and has opened one of the two units of the plant 
as a semi-fine goods mill. The other unit he is con- 
verting into a finishing plant of sufficient size to handle 
the out-put of the mills acquired in this city, New Bed- 
ford and other sections of New England. He has also 
purchased the old Globe Yarn Mills, long idle, and is 
preparing to use a part of that for a cutting-up plant. 

The Merchants Mills were seriously considering the 
advisability of liquidation when a syndicate headed by 
Jerome A. Newman, of New York, purchased nearly 
the entire capital stock for $40 per share as the possible 
nucleus for a merger, and has since operated the plant 
in part. 

The Granite Mills had passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver when the Pepperell Mfg. Co. purchased it. The 
new owner has since reopened one of the three units, 
and is making preparations to open a second unit in the 
near future. 

Other Changes—Other outside interests which have 
acquired local mills within the last few years include 
Elias Reise and the Firestone Cotton Mills. The former 
purchased the Seaconnet Mills and is now operating the 
mill as the Howard-Arthur Mills, and the latter pur- 
chased one of the Globe Yarn units and opened it as a 
tire fabric mill. 

The Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., has 
submitted a purchase offer of stock for the Parker mills 
and the $953,000 Parker and Hargraves mills bonds 
now outstanding, which Parker directors approve of 
accepting. 


*Southern Securities Off 


in Difficult Year 


By H. J. Blackford 


Treasurer, A. M. Law & Co. 


NX A OST industries were carried to dizzy heights of 

production and earnings during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1929 to be let down with a terrific jolt when the 
stock market crashed. The textile industry did not feel 
a sudden let-down, but a gradual and continued depres- 
sion throughout the year. Its peak earnings, since the 
war, were attained in 1923, and since that time mill man- 
agements have been finding it more and more difficult to 
make money, and have been compelled to be alert in 
inarketing methods, as well as in purchase of cotton, in 
order to show satisfactory profits. 

The stock market panic in October eliminated a good 
portion of the working capital of jobbers, converters 
and the cutting-up trade, as the majority of these people 
were operating in the stock market. This was the cause 
of the paralysis of the goods market during November 
and December rather than any lack of purchasing on 
the part of the consuming public. Such a condition can 

ot help bringing about the depletion of stock in the 
hands of retailers and wholesalers and cause a strong 
demand for cotton goods in the spring of 1930. 

Decline in Securities Prices—During the winter of 
929 textile stocks registered a good market, with shares 
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of the better companies in active demand at well- 
sustained quotations though not ahead of the high of 
several months previous, Union-Buffalo second pre- 
ferred selling at 65, Riverside & Dan River at 165, Clif- 
ton at 140 and Victor-Monaghan at 95. As soon as pub- 
licity was given the strike at Ware Shoals, stockholders 
of all mills became a little apprehensive that southern 
mills might have a repetition of conditions in New Eng- 
land. There was not much alarmed selling, but on the 
other hand there was little buying of common stocks, 
traders taking the position that they would rather wait 
and watch developments. This led to softening prices 
extending through the summer. By that time stock- 
holders, however, were placing more emphasis upon cur- 
tailment and its effort to establish a fair margin of profit 
than upon labor. 

The stock market delirium in October caused no ex- 
citement in mill shares as their prices had been grad- 
ually declining for six months. There was thrown on 
the market, however, considerable distressed stock, the 
selling coming principally from New York and Boston, 
either to protect marginal accounts or to give the holders 
ready cash with which to buy their favorite listed shares. 
Much of this selling was regardless of price and caused 
quotations during November and December to drop to 
the lowest levels since the early part of 1922. Buying 
has been of good character and by investors who are pur- 
chasing these shares to hold permanently. 

Present Market Situation—The average of the more 
active common stocks is at the lowest figure since the 
beginning of 1922. This average has been brought down 
considerably by non-dividend paying stocks, such as, 
Marlboro, Gaffney, Cowpens, Darlington and Belton 
which are selling at new lows since before the war. 
Sound issues with long unbroken dividend records have 
not declined very much. Such issues include Clifton, 
Monarch, Newberry, Piedmont, Spartan, Bibb and 
Avondale. 

Earnings during the last few weeks have probably 
been negligible, though the indications of better demand 
for cloth should correct the situation. It has been well 
that as a general policy southern mills have been con- 
servative in dividend disbursements and are able to 
weather worse difficulties than those existing at present. 

Outlook for 1930—Buyers of stocks are carefully 
scrutinizing earning possibilities of each individual stock. 
The management of mills will have to be more alert, not 
in watching costs which are already about as low as pos- 
sible, but in studying more efficient merchandising 
methods and watching the ultimate distribution of all 
classes of goods. The days for cotton mill management 
to make money simply on buying cotton are past. Selling 
houses must function more energetically to earn their 
commissions and do more than simply take orders from 
brokers. The trend will be for mills to sell direct to the 
trade a finished product or at least to establish their own 
brands of goods. 

Textile securities are not likely to go much lower and 
by summer there should be some improvement in common 
stock prices. There is already an excellent demand for 


high-grade preferred issues which continue to represent 
the most desirable investment in this section. Statements 
which will appear in the spring and summer may not 
show satisfactory earnings, but there is reason to believe 
that present low prices, which are the lowest for the 
last twelve months, will also represent the low for the 
next twelve months. 
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American Dyestutt Manufacturers 
Introduce Many New Products 


HE healthy condition of the 

American dyestutf industry 1s 

evidenced by the fact that in 
1929 more than 200 new products 
were placed on the market. The 
large number of vat colors included 
in these additions emphasizes the in- 
creased demand for fast-color fabrics, 
while the even larger assortment of 
for rayon re- 
flects the growing interest in this di- 
rection. 


special dyes acetate 
\nother progressive step, 
the introduction of new 
colors, has been the tendency on the 
part of the manufacturers to select 
and classify those dyestuffs which 


aside from 


SECTION 


DYE PRODUCTION 
AND PRICE TRENDS 


The following table shows comparative dye produc- 
tion in the United States from 1917 to 1928 inclusive, 
and comparison with 1914. This table is based on 
reports of the U. 8. Tariff Commission. Data on 1929 
is not yet available but opinion in the trade is to the 
effect that the output last year showed little change 
from 1928 


Dyes Average 
No. of | Produced Price 

Firms Lbs. Value Per Lb. 
1914 7 6,619,729 $3,470,096 $0.37 
1917 18 45,977,246 57,796,228 1.26 
1918 78 58,464,446 62,026,390 1.06 
1919 90 63,402,194 67,598,855 1.07 
1920 82 88,263,776 95,613,740 1.08 
1921 74 39,008,690 32,370,000 0.83 
1922 87 64,632,187 38,779,312 0.60 

1923 88 93,667,524 51,048,800 0.545 
1924 78 68,679,000 37,086,660 0.54 
1925 75 86,345,438 40,582,356 0.47 
1926 61 87,976,624 36,950,182 0.42 
1927 55 95,167,905 37,115,483 0.39 
1928 47 96,600,000 41,151,600 0.42 








R L, which resemble the well-known 
catechines but have certain distinc- 
tive properties; Amidine Green 5 G, 
a brilliant yellow green, developed in 
this country; Solantine Blue R, pro- 
ducing a bright blue of reddish cast 
of good fastness to light; Solantine 
Brown 4 R, said to be the fastest-to- 
light direct brown that has ever been 
produced, and Pontamine Fast Blue 
S% i. 

Sulphur dyes introduced recently 
include Indophenal Blue D I, Indo- 
phenal Blue D R, Indophenal Yellow 
G R, Katigen Brilliant Corinth 3 G, 
Sulfogene Bordeaux 5 C F, Sulfo- 


are particularly suitable for specialized 
applications. A range of level-dyeing colors for viscose 
rayon and a line of copper-free colors for dyeing fabrics 
that are to be rubberized are examples of this latter de- 
velopment. 

In addition to the vat colors and those for acetate- 
rayon the domestic manufacturers have produced many 
other new dyes for animal, vegetable, and synthetic 
fibers. These dyestuffs include a considerable number 
of direct sulfur, mordant, mordant-acid, acid, ice, basic. 
lake, and developed colors, as well as several napthol, 
oil-soluble. pigment-lake, and pthalic anhydride dyes. 
Other coloring matters for dyeing fur, paper, and food- 
stuffs have also been introduced. 

An examination of the dyeing and fastness properties 
of these colors proves that every effort is being made to 
produce domestic dyes of superior qualities. The direct 
colors, for example, are almost invariably characterized 
by excellent fastness to light; the vat dyes in every 
essential are equal to their foreign prototypes; the acid 
and mordant-acid colors show marked fastness to scour- 
ing, milling, and light. 

As is to be expected, some of the dyestuffs placed on 
the market during the last year are duplicates of foreign 
or domestic prototypes. In many instances, however, 
they are products not heretofore manufactured in the 
United States, and in some cases represent dyestuffs 
which have been developed by domestic manufacturers. 

The uses and properties of those colors which have 
foreign prototypes are generally known or may be found 
by consulting the Color Index or other standard refer- 
ence Many of the newer colors of domestic 
origin, together with the name of the manufacturer and 
the class of dyestutf, have been listed in the 1929 Year 
Book of the 
and Colorists. 


be ¢ ks. 


\merican Association of Textile Chemists 

The properties of these recent additions 
are less familiar, and for that reason a short description 
of those concerning which authoritative data is available 
may be of value. 

Direct colors marketed for the first time during the 
last year include the following: Amanil Discharge Green 
3 V, developed chiefly for dyeing tin-weighted silk, 
but also recommended for dyeing rayon piece goods; 
Amanil Catechine and Olive Brown 


Brown G \manil 
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gene Yellow G extra, Sulfur Yellow 
G cono., Sulfur Brilliant Green 5 B, and Sulfur Claret N. 
Katigen Brilliant Corinth 3 G is stated to have very sat- 
isfactory fastness to light, washing, and cross dyeing; it 
produces a bright shade of terra cotta and is useful for 
obtaining a large variety of browns and drabs. Sulfur 
Yellow G has the unique property of retaining its rich- 
ness of shade when aftertreated with metallic salts. 

Vat colors for which no prototype was noted are 
Anthrene Black G G, said to be the greenest and bloom- 
iest vat black on the market; Hydroform Orange R G, 
similar in properties to Cibanone Orange R; Ponsol 
srilliant Yellow 4 G, characterized by extreme fastness 
to washing and good fastness to light; and Ponsol 
srown 4 R, a printing color. 

Acid colors developed in this country are Milling 
Orange R N, suited for dyeing of wool in either an acid 
or neutral bath to produce shades of excellent fastness 
to fulling, carbonizing, and salt water, and good fastness 
to light; Silk Navy Blue D, produced primarily for 
dyeing tin-weighted silks, but suitable for pure silk and 
rayons; and Tinting Blue B B. 

Two new mordant dyes are Anthracene Navy Blue 
SWGGand SW K. 

New basic colors are Methylene Blue N and Victoria 
Pure Blue BO. 

A large number of mordant-acid colors were produced, 
among which are Autochrome Blacks D N W and 
S W K, which dye wool, leaving silk untinted; Brilliant 
Printing Red Y; Brilliant Printing Scarlet; Brilliant 
Rhodozines B N, 2 B N, and Y N; Chromazine Fast 
Silk Red R T; and Chromacid Oranges Y and 4 R. 

Miscellaneous coloring matters include Rayon Green 
+ 8, intended primarily for rayon; several Lithosol 
colors for lakes; a number of oil-soluble dyestuffs; and 
two certified food colors, Sunset Yellow FCF 
Ponceu S X. 

Acetate-rayon colors were introduced freely during 
the last year, the range of colors in the following series 
being widened: Acetyl, Celanol, Celanthrene, Tetracele, 
and Trianol. Three of the S. R. A. colors, developed for 


and 


use on Celanese (Violet II, Golden Yellow VIII, and 
Orange II), were converted from paste to powder and 


are now being sold in powder form only. 
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‘The Week 


Outlook... 


T IS roughly estimated that primary pro- 

duction of textiles has decreased 3% more 

in the last three months than has ultimate consumption. 

... This would indicate that volume of trading 

should increase within a few weeks. It is expected 

that the increase will be gradual and competition excep- 
tionally keen. 


Rayon Tariff... 


HE tentative rates on rayon yarns and 

filaments survived an attack, led by 
Senator Wheeler, which would have cut them 10 to 
15%, the Senate defeating all amendments for reduc- 
tion... .. At the close of the debate approval was 
given, without a record vote, to the Finance Committee 
rates calling for 50% ad valorem duty for under 150 
denier ; 45% ad valorem for 150 denier and over; plus 
5% if plied; cumulative rate for hard twisted yarns; 
minimum proviso of 45c. per Ib. 


Japanese Cotton Curtailment .. . 


OST of the cotton mills of Japan have 

decided to curtail production of yarns 
by 12.6%. . . . . They will suspend operation of 10% 
of their spindles and institute an additional two days 
holiday every month. 


Mothproof Suitings .. . 


OINCIDENT with the opening of some 
of their lines, the American Woolen Co. 
announced that Dept. 1 will deliver serges and unfin- 
ished worsteds for the fall season guaranteed moth- 
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proof. Delivery will start March 1... . . The moth- 
proofing will not be affected by pressing, dry cleaning, 
soap and water, etc., and officials stressed the unequiv- 
ocal nature of the guarantee. . . . . The announcement 
has aroused considerable interest and speculation. 


IV ool Stock Institute Organized .. . 
A A meeting held in New York Jan. 24 


leading graders and sorters of wool 
rags, etc., organized the Wool Stock Institute for the 
purpose of promoting cooperation in the trade. .... 
Nat Myers, of the Myers-Lipman Wool Stock Co., was 
elected president of the new Institute. .. . . Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, was named chairman of the executive 
committee and trade relations counsel. 


Loyalty ... 
, oieige arg producing no drapery fab- 


rics, Fruit of the Loom Mills had suf- 
ficient pride, as a cotton house, to use nothing but cotton 
fabrics in the decoration of their new office at 40 
Worth St... .. The keynote of the decoration is 
modernism. 


Heads Textile Shippers ... 


R. COLMAN, general traffic manager 

£. of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., was elected 

chairman of the textile committee at a recent meeting 
of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. .... 
H. M. Fisher, traffic manager Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., was elected vice-chairman. .... In a report ad- 
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vising the carriers of traffic prospects for textiles the 
committee estimated that shipments of cotton piece 


goods for the first quarter 1930 would be 9% above 
1929, 


Directors Elected .. . 
\ l THE annual meeting of the Associa- 


8 of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, held Jan. 28, the following new directors 
were elected for a term of three years: W. S. Brew- 
ster, Pacific Mills; W. 5, Gallon, ay P. Stevens & Co.; 
D. B. Stewart, Ridley Watts & Co.; George Walcott, 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. Officers for 
the year will be elected at meeting of the new Board 
scheduled for Feb. 4. 


Durene Headquarters .. . 


a YORK promotional, merchandis- 
4 ing, educational and advertising head- 
quarters of the Durene Association of America have 
been established at 250 Fifth Ave. .... Under the 
euidance of EK. IL. Starr, new executive director, a dis- 
play room will be opened shortly and the extensive 
promotional campaign speeded. 


British Exports of Cottons .. . 


~XPORTS of cotton yarns and manufac- 
4tures from the United Kingdom for the 
year 1929 were valued at $658,282 en a drop of $47,- 
886,586 when compared with 1928... . . Exports of 
piece goods to Argentine ovalblic total «l 144,152.01 OO 
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a record of eleven bales on five acres. 





sq. yd., a decrease of 4,770,000 sq. yd. from the pre- 
vious year. Chile showed the largest proportionate in- 
crease, a gain of 22,294,000 sq. yd., placing the total at 
49,919,000 sq. yd. . . . . Exports of cotton yarns for 
the year were 166,636,700 Ib. 


Italian Spinners Organize... 


N ASSOCIATION which shall have the 

power to regulate selling prices and set 

production quotas has been organized by Italian cotton 

yarn spinners. About 80% of the spinners, in- 

cluding all the large establishments are represented, 

according to the U. S. Department of Commerce. ; 

It is said that formatior. of the association was brought 

about by overproduction and severe price cutting in the 

industry. There are some problems a dictator- 
ship can deal with more readily than a democracy. 


Champions ... 
OHN ALLEN DARNELL, 12 years old, 


has been adjudged the best cotton grower 
of the 4-H Clubs of Mississippi, Arkansas and Ten- 


nessee. The award carries with it a $25 scholarship 
offered by F. M. Crump & Co., cotton dealers of Mem- 
phis. .... Wait till he grows up. . Cleveland 


county is rated the leading cotton growing county of 
North Carolina and John A. Beam led the growers with 


This makes 
him some sort of special champion. 


Pass Voice Test... 


PRING and summer cottons now speak 

for themselves in more ways than one. 
' Fox Movietone is presenting a group of new 
cotton models that were exhibited by The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute in the recent spring fashion show of Gar- 
ment Retailers of America. The newsreel will be 
released for distribution to approximately 1,000 theaters 
throughout the country. 


Maine Woolen Mills .. . 


WO of the Insull organizations, Central 

Maine Power Co. and New England 
Public Service Co., have stated through a representative 
that they intend to do everything in their power to aid 
the woolen industry of Maine. Recognizing the 
importance of the woolen mills, both as an economic 
and a social factor in the small Maine villages, it is 
believed that the progress of the state demands their 
rehabilitation. 


New York Economic Congress ... 


HE latest activity of the New York 
State-Wide Economic Congress lies in 
the direction of conservation of natural resources. 
As the name implies the Congress, under the active 
direction of the Committee of Twenty-five is engaged 
in a campaign to further the economic progress of the 
state. 
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Plant of American Chatillon Corp. at Rome, Ga. 


Tubize-Chatillon Merger Plan 
Submitted to Stockholders 


ETAILS of a plan for merging American 

Chatillon Corp. with Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 

America in a new company to be known as Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., were disclosed in letters sent out by the 
individual companies to their respective stockholders 
under date of Jan. 25. The outstanding significance of 
the project to the rayon industry is that the new com- 
pany would be the only concern in the country manufac- 
turing synthetic yarn by three processes. 

The Tubize-Chatillon merger has been pending for 
some months, and the negotiations were the topic of fre- 
quent rumors in the industry. The details of the plan 
were explained in a letter sent to Tubize stockholders by 
Roland L. Taylor, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Taylor’s letter stressed the advantage to the pro- 
posed new company of being able to manufacture by 
three processes. Tubize at present uses the nitro-cellu- 
lose and Chatillon uses both the viscose and the cellulose 
acetate processes. The Tubize output of nitro-cellulose 
yarn in 1930, by TEXTILE Wor LD estimate, is 11,000,000 
lb.; Chatillon’s estimated output is 6,500,000 Ib., of which 
4,000,000 is viscose and 2,500,00 acetate yarn. Thus the 
grand total for the merged corporation would be 
17,500,000 Ib. for the current year. The new company 
would be the third largest rayon producer in the country, 
the first being Viscose Co. with 80,000,000 Ib. output, and 
the second, Du Pont Rayon Co. with 28,000,000 Ib. 

The distribution of stocks of the combined unit will 
be on exchange basis for existing stocks of the two con- 
stituent companies. The ratio follows: The new com- 
pany will issue $5,000,000 7% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock series A exchangeable share-for-share for 
the existing $5,000,000 7% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of American Chatillon Corp.; the new com- 
pany will issue $2,500,000 7% cumulative preferred 
stock series B, exchangeable share-for-share for existing 
$2,500,000 6% preferred stock of Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of America; the new company will issue 522,000 
shares of class A common, exchangeable share-for-share 
for 522,000 shares of common stock of American 
Chatillon Corp.; and the new company’s proposed issue 
of 600,000 shares class B common stock would be ex- 
changeable six-for-one for 100,000 shares common 
(class A and class B) of Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

An interesting feature of the financing is the fixing of 
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a $10,000,000 “differential” placed to the credit of 
Tubize, in view of the established position, production 
and earnings of that company. Mr. Taylor’s letter 
explained this “differential” as follows: 


“Upon a consideration of the present valuation of the net 
assets of the two companies, it was found that, if the securi- 
ties of the new company were to be apportioned immediately 
between the stockholders of the constituent companies with- 
out any provision for the subsequent determination of their 
ultimate amount, the common stockholders of the Tubize 
Company would be entitled to receive a considerably greater 
proportion of such securities. This difference in amount of 
securities was fixed by the agreement of merger and con- 
solidation at the sum of $10,000,000 and is referred as the 
‘differential.’ It was however agreed by the directors of both 
companies that American Chatillon Corp. was entitled to 
have an opportunity to demonstrate, over a period of years 
(fixed at four), the value of its processes (including the 
value of the foreign rights which are to be disposed of within 
such a period) and its earning power, with its plants in op- 
eration, and a complete and efficient sales organization, so 
that the amount of the differential, while it might be in- 
creased, on the other hand might be reduced, eliminated 
entirely or even be converted into a credit in favor of the 
American Chatillon Corp. if the value of the processes and 
plants of that corporation should prove sufficiently great. 
This seemed a fair arrangement in view of the fact that the 
American Chatillon Corp. is a new enterprise and of the 
further fact that the value thereof so demonstrated, while 
reducing the differential would at the same time add to the 
value of all the stock of the new company.” 


In order properly to measure the “differential,” sep- 
arate books would be kept for the two divisions of the 
new company for the specified four years. Of the 
175,000 authorized series A preferred of the combined 
company, 50,000 shares would be issued in exchange to 
the present preferred stockholders of American Chatillon 
Corp. on a share-for-share basis. The balance of 125,000 
preferred series A stock would remain in the treasury of 
the new company until Jan. 1, 1934, at which time it 
would be issued in the form of a dividend according to 
the adjustment of the differential. 

Terms of the consolidation were presented to the board 
of directors of the Tubize company in an Agreement of 
Merger and Consolidation, at a meeting of the board 
Jan. 6, and the agreement was unanimously approved. 
Similar action was taken by the board of directors of 
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the American Chatillon Corp. at a meeting on Jan. 7. “A 
meeting of Tubize stockholders will be held March 5, to 
vote on the consolidation. 

Developments of recent months have gradually served 
to bring the two companies closer together, and the news 
that the directors had approved the merger plan was not 
unexpected in the trade. Several directors of Tubize 
also are members of the board of the American Chatillon. 
Some weeks ago it was announced that the Tubize com- 
pany would act as selling agent for Chatillon. In May, 
1929, The National Acetate Silk Co., Inc., owned jointly 
by Tubize and Chatillon, was formed to produce cellulose 
acetate yarn. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the officers of the 
Tubize company would become the officers of the new 
company. 

The officers of the Tubize company are: B. G. 
Slaughter, president; E. V. Peters, vice-president; J. E. 
Bassill, vice-president and E. R. Van Vliet, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The officers of the American Chatillon Corp. are: 
Rufus W. Scott, chairman of the board; Dr. Marco 





siroli, vice-chairman ; Dr. D. M. Balsam, president ; Ugo 
Mancini, first vice-president; W. B. McLellan, second 
vice-president ; M. E. Tanham, treasurer; W. B. Gellard, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The agreement also specifies that the board of directors 
of the proposed company shall total seventeen, to be 
made up of the fifteen following and three others: 
Charles E. Baldwin, East Orange, N. J.; A. R. Balsam, 
New York City; D. M. Balsam, New York City; Marco 
siroli, Milan, Italy; Howland S. Davis, New York City; 
S. Fusi, New York City; Wm. Lloyd Kitchel, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Ugo Mancini, Rome, Ga.; John Wyckoff 
Mettler, and Gerrish H. Milliken, of New York City; 
Alexander Poss, Milan, Italy; Rufus W. Scott, New 
York City; Benjamin G. Slaughter, Hopewell, Va., and 
Roland L. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The merger, Mr. Taylor’s letter added, would make 
the combined company “‘one of the very large producers 
of artificial silk in the country,” pointing out that the 
negotiations would give the new firm ownership of the 
two new Chatillon plants at Rome, Ga., and permit the 
manufacture of a diversified product. 


Cannon Mills Enter Mercerizing Field 


ANNON MILLS, INC., announced this week that 

they had purchased a substantial interest in the 
business that had formerly 
operated as the Ewing-Thomas Converting Co., Chester, 
Pa. The significance of this statement to the trade was 
that after long consideration Cannon interests had finally 
decided to enter the processed branch of the 
business. 


mercerizing been 


yarn 
\Ithough the official announcement did not state what 


proportion of the stock of the newly incorporated com- 
pany, wing-Thomas Corp., was controlled by Cannon 


Mills, Ine., it is understood in the trade that they have 
at least a controlling interest and as such will direct 
the policies of the firm. 

there have been numerous rumors during the last 


year that Cannon Mills were planning to start the erection 
of a mercerizing plant of their own in North Carolina 
to give this organization, which has a large output of 
combed yarns as used by mercerizing trade, a market for 
their yarns but these rumors did not materialize. Last 
the Cannon and Ewing- 
Phomas were completed by incorporation of the E:wing- 


Thomas Corp., Jan. 


week, negotiations between 


5 


lewing business 
since 1916, being originally mercerizers but in 1922 they 
began the throwing of tram silk and 


Vhomas Converting Co. has been in 


also added a rayon 


department, their products being sold mainly in Phila- 


delphia, Reading and other knitting centers in Pennsyl 
vania. Moses Ewing, who has been treasurer of Ewine- 


Thomas Converting Co., will continue as general manager 
of the new concern’s plant at Chester and has also been 
named president; James L. Rankin, who has been pres 
dent, has been chosen vice-president and S. M. D. Clap- 
per, vice-president of Cannon Mills, Inc., was elected 
treasurer Harry A. Stafford, who 
has been connected with the company for more than five 
years, has been appointed superintendent. 

he announcement naturally created considerable com 


end sales manager. 


ment mm combed yarn circles, and the majority of sales 


spinners assert that it means Cannon Mills have decided 
to enter 


the mercerizing business in earnest. “They have 
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previously had their yarns mercerized at outside plants 
from time to time, both for sale here and abroad. 

Cannon Mills control one of the largest groups of 
textile plants in this country, manufacturing towels, 
sheetings, full-fashioned hosiery, fabrics, and carded and 
combed yarns. Their mills are located in North and 
South Carolina. Cannon Mills, Inc., were recently ap- 
pointed sales agents for the American Enka rayon, giving 
their yarn sales department an important source of 
supply for domestic manufactured rayon. 

The Ewing-Thomas concern has a silk throwing plant 
of its own which may now be used by Cannon to supply 
silk to the full-fashioned knitting machines at their 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. With the control 
of the mercerizing business of Ewing-Thomas, they add 
mercerized yarns to the list giving them a complete line 
of carded and combed cotton yarns, mercerized, rayon 
and silk. 

With the arrangement Cannon Mills will sell 
mercerized yarns that have long enjoyed a favorable 
reputation in the trade. The name so long attached to 
lkwing-Thomas yarns will be continued under the new 
set-up and all of the Ewing-Thomas mercerized yarns 
will have Cannon combed yarns as their base. 

Whether the Ewing-Thomas Corp. will apply for 
tnembership in the Durene Association or not remains to 
he seen, there having been rumors in the trade for many 
months that Cannon interests would finally be represented 
in this important group of American mercerizers. Com- 
ment this week in combed yarn circles was to the effect 
that Cannon officials had decided that for the time being 
they would not apply for membership but that at some 
time in the future they would do so. 

ewing-Thomas Converting Co. had an output of mer- 
cerized yarns estimated at 45,000 Ibs. per week. An 
official of Cannon Mills, Inc., states they hope to increase 
this to an important degree, and mentions 100,000 Ibs., 
a week as the new output within a short time if this 
necessary. In this connection Cannon Mills 
have announced that Ewing-Thomas Corp. has business 
in hand to run them for a long time ahead. 


new 


hecomes 
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Gigantic Wool Pool 


Finally Established 


HE Federal Farm Board has approved an appli- 

cation of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 

tion for a line of credit supplemental to that from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and other sources 
that will enable the association, through its regional 
cooperative member associations, to make more liberal 
advances to producers on wool and mohair consigned 
to the corporation for marketing. These advances will 
be extended to the grower when his wool is delivered 
to the regional cooperative association, which are its 
members. 


Purpose of Wool Corporation 


The Board approved a contract entered into by the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation with Draper & 
Company Inc., of Boston, for the latter to act as 
exclusive agent for the corporation in the selling of all 
wool and mohair consigned for marketing to the cor- 
poration by its member cooperative associations. The 
contract calls for Draper & Co.’s entire organization, 
both in the field and in Boston, to be available for the 
use and benefit of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 

The National Wool Marketing Corp., recently organ- 
ized in San Angelo during the annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, was formed for 
the purpose of selling wool direct from the grower to 
the mill, thus eliminating the middleman, and is capital- 
ized at $1,000,000 maximum, depending upon the quan- 
tity of wool pledged by the growers. The corporation is 
linked to the Federal Farm Board by an advisory com- 
modity committee of seven, who advise with the Farm 
Board in matters of policy. 


Board Will Advance Money 


When the Board advances money to the wool grower 
through the National Wool Marketing Corp. and the 
Local State Cooperative, the grower in return pledges 
his wool for sale to the National Wool Marketing 
Association. The Farm Board has pledged to the 
corporation some $8,000,000 for loans to be made in 
advance of shearing, against which the unshorn wool 
would be pledged on the basis of not exceeding $1 a 
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Of this 


head advance on full year’s growth of wool. 
amount $1,000,000 is already appropriated. 


Reaction of Wool Trade 


Immediate reaction in the wool trade as might be 
expected was unfavorable to the project, modified by 
the necessity of awaiting further important details 
covering the selling commission to be paid and the 
facilities on the part of the exclusive selling agency 
regarding grading of wools. That wool growers will 
not benefit in any particular way nor will any advan- 
tages be offered to them that they have not been enjoying 
for many years under current methods of merchandising, 
is the general opinion. 

The price at which wool will be fixed as a basis of 
loans is another exceedingly important point on which 
there is no light at the time of writing. From some angles 
the project is looked upon as a partial government 
control of wool prices. The price of wool is determined 
in the main by conditions in the primary markets of 
the world. The actual amount of wool produced in 
the United States is relatively insignificant compared 
with the huge world production, and the larger market 
will for many years to come, as for many years past, 
determine the price of wool in the United States. 

It is further pointed out that the grading of wools 
within the new organization will be on the standards 
adopted a few years ago by the United States after 
many consultations with British authorities. These 
grades, it is said, are academic rather than practical. 


Many mills require a wool graded to their own 
specifications. 
‘Laken as a whole the Wool Marketing Corporation 


is going into the wool business in opposition to the 
concerns that have been established for long years in 
the handling and selling of wools to the mills. The 
corporation will follow the usual practices of the trade, 
purchasing wool on the sheep’s back and making the 
growers an allowance prior to shearing, and in the main 
taking an immense amount of wool on consignment 
which is just as likely if not to work out as a menace 
to stabilization. The corporation expects to handle 70 
to 90 million pounds of this year’s clip. 





Ewing Galloway 
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Chemists and Colorists Attend Meeting | 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


ISCUSSING the subject of “The Standardization 

of Chemical Processes in the Dyestuffs Industry,” 

before more than 200 members and visitors at the 
winter meeting of the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, held at 
the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 25, Dr. 
Oakley M. Bishop, of the research division, dyestuffs de- 
partment of E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., stressed the importance of (1) definite physical 
and chemical specifications for materials entering into 
manufacture and application of dyestuffs; (2) suitable 
chemical control tests to maintain the optimum operating 
conditions; and (3) tests of the finished product to 
determine if results are uniformly satisfactory. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., outlined the tentative program for the 
expansion of that institution’s textile school, in the open- 
ing address at the banquet which was held in the King 
Cotton ball room. R. M. Mitchell, superintendent, 
Proximity Print Works, of Greensboro, chairman of the 
Piedmont Section, presided at the meeting. 

Recent investigation of textile education in America, 
according to Dr. Brooks, disclosed that while the enroll- 
ment in textile schools in New England seems to be on 
the decline, in the South it seems to be on the increase. It 
appears also that in New England approximately seven 
times as many young men are trained in the night schools 
as in the day schools. Last year 391 were trained in 
the day schools and 2,837 in the night schools. In the 
South the night schools are not planned in a way that is 
comparable to the night New 
England. It is also apparent that by far the greater num- 
ber of specially trained textile men are the products of 
the night schools, which either award a certificate or an 
academic degree for completing the curriculum. 

Close adherence to uniform standards in chemical 
processes, particularly in the manufacture and applica- 
tion of dyestuffs, should be practiced, according to Dr 
Bishop, who was the final speaker on the program. He 


organized schools in 
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pointed out the advantages of using only the purest 
chemicals obtainable, as a means of avoiding adverse ac- 
tions frequently caused by the presence of impurities in 
chemical mixtures. Sometimes, it was said, traces of 
chemicals which may be ignored in laboratory tests as 
being of little importance actually retard or inhibit action 
in the processes involved in large scale production of dye- 
stuffs. 

Chemical control tests were said to be essential if the 
hazards of manufacture are to be reduced. The simpli- 
fication of operations, maintenance of high-quality 
products, and reduction of manufacturing costs depend 
largely upon the successful use of chemical control tests. 

Dr. Bishop stated that the success of dyestuff manu- 
facturers depends upon the proper application of dye- 
stuffs by finishers of textile fabrics, as well as the ap- 
proval of the ultimate consumer. This fact makes co- 
operation between dyestuff producers and textile finish- 
ing plants extremely important, such cooperation being 
of even more importance because of the wide variation 
in methods employed by mills in applying dyestuffs. 
Dyestuffs which are designed for use in printing of 
fabrics, for example, are usually not the most suitable 
for other methods of application and textile plants should 
not attempt to use them except in printing. 

The speaker asserted that textile mills have contributed 
very largely to the progress of dyeing by their insistence 
upon higher quality dyestuffs. It is significant that the 
mills turning out the best work are those which have 
eliminated old rule-of-thumb methods in dyeing and have 
attempted to maintain uniform standards by scientific 
application. Dr. Bishop emphasized the importance of 
more thorough research on the chemical and _ physical 
structure of fibers, and the consequent development of 
more information for use in the application of dyestuffs. 

The entertainment for the banquet was arranged by a 
committee composed of two Greensboro men, R. W. 
Glenn, of the Ciba Co., and J. D. Sandridge, of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Co. 
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Rhode Island Association Dinner 


Hears Textile Authorities 


HE 11th annual dinner of the Rhode Island Tex- 

tile Association was held Monday evening Jan. 27 

at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., about 300 members and guests being present. It 
was one ot the most successful meetings in years. The 
chief officials of the State of Rhode Island were present 
including Gov. Case and junior Senator Hebert, and, as 
representing the textile industry, A. D. Whiteside of the 
Wool Institute, Inc., and Lincoln Baylies, president of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

At the business meeting prior to the banquet George 
P. Newell, general manager of the Livingston Worsted 
Co., Washington, R. I., was re-elected president ; G. Bion 
Allen, managing director of J. & P. Coats (R.I.) Inc., 
was re-elected vice president, and E. F. Walker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

President Newell in his review of the work of the 
association pointed out the severe depression had been 
experienced for several years during which time the 
organization had been an influential medium in aiding 
efforts of industrial betterment. 

He then called on Senator Hebert who expressing the 
confidence felt in Washington regarding the immediate 
outlook for business read the following letter from Presi- 
dent Hoover: “I would appreciate it greatly if you would 
extend my greetings to the dinner of the Rhode Island 
textile manufacturers. The welfare of an industry so 
large in its importance and in the numbers dependent 
upon it is a matter of solicitude to every thinking person. 
‘The industry has suffered greatly, not only from special 
difficulties of its own, but it has felt the general shock 
in business brought about by the collapse in stock spec- 
ulation. It is my own belief that the measures under- 
taken both by the Government and through the coopera- 
tion with industry throughout the country have greatly 
mitigated the effect of the latter and the country as a 
whole will, I am convinced, recover from this disturbance 


more rapidity than ever before on similar occasions.”’ 


The address of A. D. Whiteside commanded keen 



















attention. Mr. Whiteside hav.ng resigned the presidency 
of the Wool Institute effective Jan. 1, 1931, was able to 
talk with more freedom than might otherwise have been 
possible. Speaking extemporaneously he frankly dis- 
cussed obsolete machinery, men and methods. He 
charged the manufatcurers with a lack of aggressiveness 
in expecting the law of survival of the fittest to rid the 
industry of its trouble. ‘Waiting for a survival of the 
fittest is waiting for a season that will never come. Talk- 
ing about obsolete machinery, is it not possible that some 
of the men of the industry are also obsolete? There is 
a generally belated recognition of changing trends, the 
industry does not see the exact position it is in. About 
90% of manufacturers are price cutters, whereas the 
policy ought to be to sell up instead of down.” 

\fter this paternal castigation which caused some of 
the members to squirm uneasily, Mr. Whiteside became 
more constructive. The big trouble of the industry was 
over-production. Even if the weaker mill units were 
eliminated in current struggle for the business available 
they would quickly be replaced by stronger ones with no 
termination of unprofitable manufacturing operations. 
What is needed is control and regulation of the industry, 
only by thorough organization can the industry be 
straightened out. Then in more prophetic strain: “We 
have been in a constantly weakening market for the past 
three years; a stabilized raw material market with an 
upward trend would change the situation in 1930.” 

The address of Lincoln Baylies of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufatcurers was a thorough and 
thoughtful survey of current conditions in cotton manu- 
facturing. As major factors contributing to unprofitable 
operation he cited the operation and merchandising of 
mills without definite programs based on preliminary 
investigation. Price cutting and over-production in the 
cotton industry may be traced to direct causes. 

Insistence of some mill operators in running their es- 
tablishments because it appears cheaper to sell at a loss 
than a shut down, Mr. Baylies considered a fallacy. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Joun T. Woopsipe, president of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors, and J. D. WoopsE 
made president of the company, according 
to official announcement. Extiis M. JoHNn- 
ston, of Kentucky, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills Co. and the Easley Cotton 
Mills. E. F. WoopsipE continues as presi- 
dent of the Easley Cotton Mills and vice- 
president and secretary of the Woodside 
Cotton Mills. Co. 


A. ALEX SHUFORD was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Shuford group of mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C., at the annual stockholders 
meetings recently. The group includes 
the A. A. Shuford Mill Co., Granite Falls 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., Granite Cordage Co., 
and the Hickory Spinning Co. 


W. A. EN Log, president of the Lafayette 
Cotton Mills, and treasurer of the Walker 
County Hosiery Mills, of Lafayette, Ga., 
and also head of the Bank of Lafayette, 
has resigned the presidency of the bank 
in order to give more of his time to his 
textile interests. 


Frep M. Lewis, former president of the 
Textile Travellers Association, recently 
returned from a three weeks visit to Porto 
Rico, during which time he made a survey 
of the economic conditions of the island, 
as a guest of Gov. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Lewis expressed himself as_ being 
delighted with the opportunities the island 
offers, especially as regards the embroidery 
industry. 


Rozert J. Buck, president of the North- 
ern New York Trust Co. was re-elected 
president of the Toohey Silk Mills, Inc., of 
Watertown, N. Y., at the annual election 


held on Jan. 22. Other officers re-elected 


were: W. W. WanpINGHAM, secretary ; 
Henry J. KIMBALL, treasurer and JoHN B. 
WALKER, general manager. Myron E. 


Avery and Joun P. CHARLEBOIS were re- 
elected directors. 


e 
Cuartes W. Coker, president of the 
Sonoca Products Co., of Hartsville, S. C., 
was elected State Senator at a _ special 


election held Jan. 14, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Senator F. A. MILLER. 


SamMuEL T. Hupparp, former president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, was 
paid a tribute on Jan. 22 when trading on 
the Exchange was suspended for five min- 
utes while members celebrated the golden 
anniversary of Mr. Hubbard’s membership 
with the Exchange and presented him with 
a silver loving cup. 


Joun A. McGrecor has been elected 
president of the Utica (N. Y.) Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. Other 
officers elected at the annual meeting were 
Frank E. WHEELER and CLARENCE B. 
Brooks, vice-presidents ; ALBERT H. Cross- 
MAN, secretary and CHarLEes F, FInGer- 
HUT, treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN, of the 
American Federation of Labor, addressed a 
meeting of textile workers at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., Saturday, Jan. 25, according to 
J. C. DonnELLY, president of the Elizabeth- 
ton Textile local. 


ABRAHAM S. PErSsky, president and 
treasurer of the Worcester (Mass.) Knit- 
ting Co., was tendered a banquet by off- 
cials and employes on Jan. 24 and pre- 
sented with a solid silver tea service in 
honor of his approaching marriage to Miss 
Hilda Corash, New York. 


Rosert C. Bocer, Boger & Crawford, 
Philadelphia, has left for the South. After 
spending several days in North Carolina 
he will visit in Florida, planning to return 
to Philadelphia early in February. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Boston Wool Trade Association, 


Annual 3anquet, Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Feb. 6, 1930. 
e 


Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., March 
13-14, 1930. 

e 

Southern New England Textile 
Club, New England meeting, Prov- 
idence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., March 15, 1930. 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

+ 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 

oe 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 


e 
National Knitted Outerwear As- 


sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

es 
Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 


Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. (Tentative.) 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


7 
Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 


1930. 
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J. D. Extiort, of Hickory, N. C., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders, was elected 
president of Falls Mfg. Co. and Southern 
Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C., and the 
Dudley Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co. 
C. A. Spencer, of Morganton, was elected 
vice-president of the Falls Mfg. Co., and 
A. A. CLINE, secretary and treasurer. 
All the old board of directors, of which 
W. E. Poovey, of Granite Falls, is a mem- 
ber, were re-elected. Mr. Poovey is super- 
intendent of all three of the mill companies. 


C. H. KavanauGuH, formerly head of 
the Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Waterford, 
N. Y., is spending the remainder of the 
winter in Florida. 


L. H. Barper has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Avon 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., Inc. He succeeds 
C. T. Davin, who resigned to devote his 
attention to other interests. 


JoserpH BaAncrort, chairman of the board 
of directors, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del., was a guest of honor at 
the annual banquet of the Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, that city, Jan. 21. 


Leo Konorn, of the firm of Oscar Ko- 
horn Co., manufacturers of rayon machin- 
ery at Chemnitz, Germany, and engineer in 
charge of the firm’s Vienna unit, is in the 
United States, having come here to assist 
the organization of the Whitin Kohorn Co. 
recently formed by the Kohorn Co. and the 
Whitin Machine Works, of Whitinsville, 
Mass. Mr. Kohorn returned to New York 
after a trip to Whitinsville and commented 
enthusiastically about the modern equip- 
ment in the plant. 


A. L. Hut, of A. L. Hill, Inc., with 
offices in Burlington, N. C., and Charlotte, 
N. C., representatives for the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., will make his headquar- 
ters in the future at Charlotte, in the 
Johnston Building. The Burlington office 
will be continued. 


Among the prominent textile manufac- 
turers that attended the dinner given in 
honor of Senator Grundy by the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Jan. 25, were: 
Cuas. F. BocHMANN, CHARLES Bonn, 
JosepH H. BroMLey, JoHn FIsLer, W1L- 
LIAM H. Fotwe.tt, Georce F. HorrMan, 
Frank G. Hoop, FRANK KENWORTHY, 
GeorGE Kerr, Henry C. Lecce, CHARLES 
FE. Lerppe, Harry LonspALe, WILLIAM J. 
Maurer, STuART LoucHHEIM, LEONARD 
Pratt, Fritz QuittNer, J. Dosson Scuo- 
FIELD, JOHN W. SNOWDEN, WarNER J. 
STEEL, STANLEY R. StTaGer, F. Ettwoop 
STRUVE, DANIEL Waters, CHARLES J. 
Wess and Hoiiis WoLstENHOLME. 


JoHn Paut Lucas, of Charlotte, vice- 
president of the Southern Public Utilities 
Co., and publicity director of the Duke 
Power Co., was honor guest and speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Chester, S. C., 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 


W. C. Geer, vice-president of the Faith 
Knitting Mills, Averill Park, N. Y., was 
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elected a director of the Oswegatchie Light 
& Power Co. at the annual organization 
meeting. 


Joun F. TINsLey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
will be one of eight New England indus- 
trial leaders who will confer with Presi- 
dent Hoover on Jan. 30, relative to New 
England business conditions and the de- 
tails of the operation of the New England 
Council. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., son of the 
president of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., will leave next month for the South, 
where he will be employed in cotton mills 
for several years, to learn the textile busi- 


ness. 
6 


JosepH C. Major, who formerly repre- 
sented the Pacific Mills in the Chicago 
territory, is now representing the Pelzer 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. and the Tucapau (S. C.) 
Mills, both plants belonging to the New 
England Southern Mills, located in Spar- 
tanburg County. S. C. The Chicago terri- 
tory includes Mississippi River and the 
Northwest territories. Mr. Major is main- 
taining his headquarters at 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 


H. A. Brum, formerly with E. F. 
Houghton & Co., has been appointed sales 
representative to cover the southeastern 
territory for the Georgia-Louisiana Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga., manufacturers of alums and 
distributors of other textile chemicals. 


A. M. Boyp, of Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Miss Anne Mar- 
guerite DeLane, of Hickory, N. C., were 
married Jan. 22. 


JoHN MorLey Moreneap, of New York, 
who has recently been appointed and con- 
firmed as minister to Sweden, by Presi- 
dent Hoover, is a native of Spray, Rock- 
ingham County, N. C., and a brother of 
Mrs. B. Frank Mebane, widow of the late 
B. Frank Mebane, one of the founders and 
large stockholders of the textile mills at 
Spray during his lifetime. 


Jostan M. Lasett, a director of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., and SypNEY R. Mason, secretary of 
the works, have been elected president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the Whitins- 
ville National Bank. 


A. N. TownseEnp, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Raybestos Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., was elected a director of the 
Reynolds Spring Co. 


L. L. Jenxrns, banker and capitalist of 
Asheville, and owner of large blocks of 
stock in three North Carolina textile mills, 
will be president of the American National 
Bank, of Asheville, N. C., succeeding A. E. 
RANKIN, who resigned several days ago. 


Rosert J. MATHEWSON, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Mathewson, have left for Chattanooga, 
where they will spend several days, leaving 
then for a short vacation to be spent in 
Florida. They will sail from Miami for 
Havana, planning to return to Philadelphia, 
Feb. 3. 


H. E. Snuvze, formerly agent of the 
Saranac Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Blackstone, Mass., is now located as agent 
of the Globe Mills of the same company, 
Utica, N. Y., until the stock is rfin out. 


Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn., held 
its annual meeting Jan. 22, and elected the 
following officers: President, JoHn C. 








J. D. Woodside, elected president 
of Woodside Cotton Mills 


CossEBOOM ; vice-president, Lours F. DeEt- 
TENBORN; secretary, JOHN C. Parsons; 
treasurer, CHARLES B. HEALy; assistant 
secretary, Miss KATHERINE McCartTHy. 


J. E. Crayton, Jr., has joined the sales 
staff of the American Glanzstoff Corp. at 
the southern headquarters in Charlotte, 
N.C. Mr. Clayton formerly was connected 
with Allen & Barnhardt, of Charlotte, and 
various other rayon firms in the South. 


H. Stewart ReEDMAN, Lowell, Mass., 
former agent for the Palmer Mills of the 
Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., and Mrs. 
Redman, sailed for Russia on Jan. 22, 
where he will inspect mills of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., Boston, with a view of 
installing American methods of manufac- 
turing. 


H. S. McEtwatn, general manager of 
the Johnstown (N. Y.) Knitting Mill, has 
been elected vice-president of the Fulton 
County Humane Society for the ensuing 
year. 


E. KIESEWETTER is assistant manager and 
buyer, Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., and not superintendent, as 
previously reported. J. H. Wrape, for- 
merly with Nebel Co., Charlotte, N. C., is 
superintendent of the Asheboro concern’s 
full-fashioned plant. 


Frep A. PowpreELL, formerly treasurer 
of the W. T. Grant Co., was elected treas- 
urer of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Dan- 
ielson, Conn., to succeed W. H. Brown. 
Horace C. Lockwoop, New York, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Brown as a director. 


Frep R. GREENE, treasurer of the Atlas 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has re- 
turned from an extended sojourn to the 
Pacific Coast. 


A. R. Conover, consulting engineer of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has been appointed to a com- 
mittee which will conduct municipal im- 
provements in that city. 


GerorceE O. PacKarp has been promoted 
as paymaster of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., 
to succeed Epwarp J. FEEHAN, resigned. 
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WILLIAM ATKINSON, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Waterford (Ont.) Can., 
Penman textile mill since 1918, has been 
superannuated, and his son, ALBERT ATKIN- 
SON, appointed in his place. Mr. Wm. 
Atkinson has been in the textile business 
for 61 years. 


T. M. DENNING, who has been superin- 
tendent of the cotton mills department of 
the Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., 
for 30 years, has been made general super- 
intendent. 


J. N. Banpcer, formerly superintendent, 
Tucapau (S. C.) Mills, has been made 
superintendent at the Augusta (Ga.) Fac- 
tory, succeeding J. B. Witttams, who re- 
cently resigned. 


HeErsBert C. Gates, superintendent of the 
Ware Valley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., en- 
tertained the Rotary Club of Ware at the 
plant on Jan. 27. 


L. D. GrrpsLe, general superintendent, 
Monarch Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C., and 
Seminole Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
was painfully injured in an automobile 
accident near Lumberton, N. C., Jan. 24. 


W. R. ARMSTRONG, vice-president of the 
mills, also of Gastonia, was driving the 
car in which Mr. Gribble was riding when 
it collided with another vehicle. 


J. W. Woon, superintendent, Riverside 
No. 3 plant, Gossett Mills, Pendleton, 
S. C., has been transferred to the super- 
intendency of Riverside No. 1 and No. 2 
plants of the same company, Anderson, 
S. C., succeeding Mayor JEssE T. Craw- 
FORD, whose resignation was recently re- 
ported. 


Davin C. Jones has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills to 
become general superintendent of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


T. C. Precram, formerly superintendent 
of the Leak Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 
now holds a similar position with Erwin 
Cotton Mills, plant No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 


T. H. Woop was recently made superin- 
tendent, Riverside No. 3 plant, Pendleton, 
S. C., to succeed J. W. Woop, who was 
transferred to Anderson, S. C. 


Heice ANDERSON has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of the 
George Park Mfg. Co., woolens and wor- 
steds, of Dexter, Me., to become associated 
with new textile interests in Boston, Mass. 
He will be succeeded by R. E. Crnemars, 
of Warren, Me. 


James T. Noonan of the weaving de- 
partment of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., who has been president of the Em- 
ployes’ Council of the mills for six con- 
secutive years, has again been renominated 
as a member and is expected to be re- 
elected president at the annual meeting next 
month. 


P. D. Hatrey has been promoted from 
assistant master mechanic to master me- 
chanic at the Kendall Co., Paw Creek, 
N. C., succeeding W. G. Younc who re- 
signed to accept a position as chief engineer 
and master mechanic at the Wiscassett 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. Mr. Young 
has been in the hospital for several days 
with an attack of appendicitis. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


W. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Baltimore, 
Md., is said to be planning a one-story 
brick addition to mill, including altera- 
tions and improvements in present unit. 


Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Sale 
to the radio and electrical business 
group known as the Lawrence Factories, 
Inc., was consummated Jan. 3. Isador 
Goldberg is president of the latter 
company. There will be 750 employes 
at work in the Everett plant within the 
next 60 days. 


Lowell (Mass.) Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., representing interests of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. and the Boott Mills, 
on Jan. 22 took title to the property of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
excluding only a large storage ware- 
house. All leases and rights held by the 
Pepperell Co. for the land are included 
in the transfer which was made through 
the office of Robert Homans, of Boston, 


representing the Lowell Industrial De- 
velopment Co. Russell H. Leonard, 
treasurer of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


signed the transfer of title for his com- 
pany and Mr. Flather for the Industrial 
Development Co. The purchase price 
was not revealed. 


Gardner (Mass.) Fibre Co., is remov- 
ing to Sherbrooke, (P. Q.,) Can., where 
it will operate under the name of the 
Canadian Reed Fibre Corp., Ltd. after 
Feb. 15. F. A. Woods, vice-president, 
will have charge of production. 


Thames Textile Co., Norwich, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock from 500 
common shares to 500 preferred and 500 
common shares with a par value of $100. 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., is develop- 
ing a new process for printing cotton 
goods, which will be shortly put into 
operation. Earnings of the company 
increased from $437,978 in 1928 to $533,- 
090 in 1929. 


Tenafly (N. J.) Textile Mills. An 
equity receivership has been appointed 
for this concern, wash cloth manufac- 
turers, having an equipment of 78 looms. 
Frank Slack, Philadelphia; E. J. Hep- 
penheimer and Herman Singer have 
been named co-receivers. They plan to 
continue operations so that the former 
management may soon take charge 
again. Liabilities are in excess of assets 
and additional capital will be required. 


Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C.., 
has installed The Bahnson Co.’s latest 
type yarn conditioning room. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
manufacturers of handkerchief cloth and 
towels, showed a net profit of approxi- 
mately $78,000 during 1929, according 
to the president’s report submitted at 


the annual stockholders meeting Jan. 
20. The mill’s showing was said to have 
been very satisfactory in view of the 


unfavorable market conditions prevailing 
during the year. The concern is capital 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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ized at $1,500,000 and operates 57,512 
spindles and 1,820 looms. 


*Alfred Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
have been chartered to take over and op- 
erate, beginning about Feb. 1, the plant 
of the Savona Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, 
it was announced by Alfred Jepson, who 
was president of the Savona company. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., are installing additional humidifying 
equipment, purchased from The Bahn- 
son Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., in the 
Aiken plant, Bath, S. C.; Seminole plant, 
Clearwater, S. C.; and the Langley 
(S. C.) plant. 


Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., is 
installing equipment for raw _ stock 
bleaching, which includes three closed 
kiers purchased from the Columbus 
(Ga.) Truck & Supply Co. 


Natick (R. I.) Mills of the B.B. & R. 
Knight Corp. will be closed indefinitely 
as soon as stock in process is run out. 


Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 
S. C., have placed an order for 102 of 
the latest improved Draper looms to 


replace the old Whitin looms. 


Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Henry C. Moore has been named re- 
ceiver for this company in an order 
signed by Judge T. J. Mauldin and 
filed in the clerk of court’s office Jan. 20. 
The mill is equipped with 5,600 ring 
spindles and has been engaged in the 
manufacture of knitting yarns. 


Major 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
with plants at Chester, S. C., Whitmire, 
S. C., and Rock Hill, S. C., will hold 
a stockholders meeting at the office in 
Chester, Feb. 11. 


Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has placed 
an order with the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., for new 
spinning frames to the extent of 15,600 
spindles and has also purchased from 
the Whitin Machine Works new draw- 
ing and roving machinery. 


Columbia, S. C.—Three cotton mills, 
with a total capitalization of $450,000, 
within the last week have been adjudged 
bankrupt and placed in the hands of 
receivers. The mills are the Blackburg 
Spinning Mill, capitalized at $200,000; 
the Bowling Green Mill, capitalized at 
$100,000, and the Globe Mfg. Co., at 
Gaffney, capitalized at $150,000. 


Wool 


Forest Mills, of the American Woolen 
Co., Bridgton, Me., recently shut down 
and already partially dismantled, may 
again become active. Representatives 
of a large Philadelphia textile concern 
will inspect the plant with a view to 
possible purchase and operation. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is to demolish the entire group of 
discarded buildings in the “Print Works” 
group this year in order to reduce the 
tax rate and also to consolidate all op- 
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erations under one roof. 


The work is 
expected to take about a year. 


Hadley Mills, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy at Boston, on Jan. 24, disclosing 
liabilities of $212.000, all unsecured, and 
assets of $280,581. 


Wood Worsted Mill, American 
Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass., has dis- 
continued night shift in the combing 
department, operating for some weeks 
Yast, and will limit production to day 
»perations until further notice. 


Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., 
were sold by public auction on Jan. 24 
under foreclosure proceedings for breach 
of conditions of a mortgage given to 
the Peoples’ Savings Bank of that city 
on Aug. 20, 1923, the property being 
bought by Anthony Mallozzi, a Worces- 
ter realtor, for approximately $23,000. 


Comins & Co., Inc., Rochdale, Mass., 
have curtailed operation to three days a 
week. 


J. D. Clark Co., Rochdale, Mass., is 
operating three days a week. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., have started to op- 
erate their plant on a near-to-normal 
basis in the manufacture of automobile 
cloth. The plant will not be operated 
on a capacity basis, but it will give its 
regular workers a full-time schedule of 
hours in nearly all departments. The 
mill has been operating on a much cur- 
tailed schedule of hours for several 
months. The Chase Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Webster, which manu- 
facture overcoatings, worsteds and other 
materials, have been closed down and 
many employes will be given work at 


the Webster Mills. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, textile manufac- 
turers, Elmdale, Uxbridge, Mass., which 
have been closed for several weeks, have 
resumed operations in all departments 
on a three-day weekly schedule for an 
indefinite period. 


Yale (Mich.) Woolen Mills, have re- 
cently resumed operations at their plant, 
following a shut down for about a 
month. Employment will be given to 
approximately 400 persons for an indefi- 
nite period. 


Atlantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y., are 
now operating on full time weekly 
schedules with additional workers. 


Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., 
Inc., through A. L. Emerson, president, 
has acquired valuable real estate at that 
place which will be used for development 
purposes. 


*Waterloo (N. Y.) Mills, Inc., have 
taken out a state charter, with capital 
of 3,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to succeed to local mill and business of 
the former Waterloo Textile Corp., re- 
cently reported in these columns. A\l- 
bert H. Voght is president. 


*Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of upholstery 





materials in plush, velvet, wool, silk, etc., 
has entered into the carpet weaving field 
and added to its line a new rubber back 
carpet which can be manufactured on 
its own looms. 


Sheble & Wood, Inc., Philadelphia, 
which recently acquired the Ashworth- 
Odell Worsted Co., Salamanca, N. Y., 
have organized and incorporated the 
Salamanca Mills, Inc., with a capital of 
$75,000. Production has started under 
the direction of E. B. Vreeland. 


Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., is operating on a full production 
schedule, giving employment to about 
100 persons, and will continue on this 
basis for an indefinite period. 


Knit 


Gardiner-Warring Co., Inc., 
Ala., is working on plans for the enlarge- 
ment of its plant. Another meeting, 
similar to one that was held recently, 
was called for Jan. 31, when further de- 
tails were discussed. 


Florence, 


Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., Eufaula, 
Ala., manufacturing cotton and rayon 
underwear will add 56 sewing machines 
and 35 knitting machines to the equip- 
ment, according to announcement made 
by Lee Carroll, plant official. 


Winsted (Conn.) Hosiery Co., Inc., 
is formulating plans for the manufacture 
of coat sweaters. 


Sumter Rayon Mill, Americus, Ga., 
owned by the Americus Chamber of 
Commerce, has closed down for an in- 
definite period. The mill is equipped 
to manufacture rayon underwear, with 
ten wide looms, also suitable dyeing 
equipment. It is understood that the 
mill will be offered for sale, jointly or 
outright, at an early date. 


Somerville (Mass.) Knitting Co., has 
taken over the George E. Wye Co., of 
Needham, Mass., and is now located at 
Pleasant St., Needham, Mass. 


Atlas Knitting Co. ”, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
manufacturer of men’s and boys’ ribbed 
underwear and union suits, is about to 
be liquidated. The plant, land and 
equipment are now being offered intact 
for $50,000. 


Greensboro (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., will begin the con- 
struction of a new unit adjacent to their 
present plant within 30 days, according 
to an announcement from F. Osborn 
Pfingst, president. The new unit will 
provide 75 additional 45-gauge and 48- 
gauge Reading machines. The Greens- 


boro plant is now equipped with 36 
full-fashioned machines. 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexing- 


ton, N. C., has placed an order for 50 
340-needle machines of the newest type 
for manufacturing women’s fine gauge 
seamless hosiery. 


Stratford Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of under- 
wear, have announced that they will 
move their plant to Linfield, about 35 
miles west of Philadelphia, in order to 
lower costs. The concern has an equip- 
ment of approximately 50 knitting ma- 
chines. 


*Cadet Knitting Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 






an outgrowth of the Cadet Knitting Co., 


of 
in 


Philadelphia, Pa., started operation 
its new full-fashioned mill, January 
21, with ten machines. The company 
will manufacture fine and sheer silk 
chiffon full-fashioned hosiery up to 52 
gauge. High speed, 24-section German 
machines are used. Additional machines 
up to 60 will be installed in the near 
future. When in full operation between 
350 and 400 operatives will be employed. 
The mill is housed in a new brick build- 
ing modernly equipped with ventilators, 
lighting equipment, etc. Citizens of 
Columbia subscribed to $150,000 worth 
of the company’s preferred stock. 


Hewson Woolen Mills, 
Stanfield’s, Ltd. of Truro, 
the late war, have been sold by public 
auction to F. M. Blois, for the sum of 
$9,900. The plant is assessed at $60,000 
by the town of Amherst. 


Silk 


William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Mass., have gone on ‘full time in their 
crepe department. Other departments 
are reported as slack. This firm is 
gradually changing over looms for the 
production of crepe in place of satin, but 
as yet this affects only a small part of 
the plant. Production in rayon by this 
firm is said to be showing no increase 
at present. 


B. & D. Throwing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with capital of $15,- 
000, to operate a local silk mill, will 
be represented by John A. Shea, 150 Rea 
Ave., Hawthorne, N. J., an attorney. 
Albert Brutschy, Paterson, is one of the 
incorporators. 


J. Hayek, Paterson, N. J., is operating 
a night shift in several departments of 
his silk mill, in addition to regular day 
production, and will continue on the 
increased basis for several weeks to 
come. A considerable part of output 
is given over to rayon crepes. 


operated by 
N. S., during 


Morrissee Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J., 
have advanced capacity at their plant 
and a night shift has been placed in 
operation, to be continued for some 
weeks to come. A large part of output 
is given over to rayons. 


Linden Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
increasing production at its mill on 
Sixth Ave., and will operate on the 


new schedule for an indefinite time, with 
output devoted largely to rayons. 


Hind & Harrison Plush Co., Clark 
Mills, N. Y., suffered extensive property 
damage from fire of unknown origin 
which destroyed a warehouse and some 
mill equipment. 


Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., recently completed installa- 
tion of approximately 1,000 additional 
spindles. Model 5-B spinners were pur- 


chased from The Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn. 


Burlington (N. C.) Mills, Inc., have 
recently purchased 100 automatic Cromp- 
ton & Knowles wide silk looms, this 
being the last step in a program of ma- 
chinery replacement, rearrangement and 
addition involving an expenditure of 
more than $200,000. In addition, equip- 
ment has also been purchased for a 
finishing department which will enable 
this concern to finish its own products. 
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The largest part of the output of the 
Burlington mills is woven draperies. 


Kaufman Silk Co., Warren, R. I., has 
completed plans for expansion and will 
install 34 additional looms, according to 
announcement made by A. J. Weil, 
superintendent. 


*Anglo Silk Mill, Inc. at Rocky Mount, 
Va. has completed its building and the 
machinery, with the looms, is fast arriv- 
ing, and is being installed. The last ship- 
ment of machinery is scheduled to arrive 
January 25, and after installation, weav- 
ing will begin. The plant will manufac- 
ture silk and rayon fabrics. 


*Eastern Canada Silk Corp. Ltd., 
the name of the concern which has 
decided to establish a silk plant, at 
Sherbrooke (Que.) Can., and about 
which mention has previously been 
made in TExTILE Wortp. Land has been 
purchased by C. W. Howard, M. P., for 
the proposed mill which will cost at 
least $500,000, and be placed in operation 
next autumn. The mill will be equipped 
with 240 looms and when in full opera- 
tion will employ 500 hands. 


1S 


Fi 7 . 
inishing 

*Yates Bleachery Company’s Flint- 
stone, Ga., new bleach house, recently 
completed and equipped with new ma- 
chinery, is now in operation. The addi- 
tion increases the capacity of the plant 
50%, and it is understood that addi- 
tional finishing machinery will be in- 
stalled later. 


*Textileather Co., Newark, N. J., 
planning the establishment of a new 
department in connection with recently 
announced expansion program at Toledo, 
Ohio, mill, to be equipped for produc- 
tion of rubber-coated fabrics; extensions 
will be made in the dye house. Entire 
project will cost more than $750,000, 
with equipment. 


Amber Dye Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., plan rebuilding portion of three- 
story mill at 2019 Amber St., damaged 
by fire, Jan. 20. An official estimate 
of loss has not been announced. 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has awarded general contract 
to Thomas H. Malsch, 4606 Higbee St., 
for a new dye house at the southeast 
corner of Homestead and Milnor Sts., 
to cost about $21,000, with equipment. 
Superstructure will be placed under way 
at once. Eugene A. Stopper, Fuller 
Building, Philadelphia, is architect. 


Southern Dyeing Co., Burlington, 
N. C., is engaged in an expansion pro- 
gram which will double the plant’s ca- 
pacity for rayon dyeing and treble the 
beam dyeing capacity. Beam dyeing 
machines and complementary yarn dry- 
ing equipment have been purchased from 
the Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Co., Stanley, N. C., while rayon dyeing 
equipment was purchased from the Giles 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. An 
addition, measuring approximately 40x 
70 ft., was necessary in order to accom- 
modate the new equipment. 


Southern Bleachery, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., will soon complete the addition 
to its plant, 100x430 ft., containing 70,000 
sq.ft. of space, which is built in the 
form of wings. The addition is already 
roofed in and workmen are placing the 
windows and painting the interior. 
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Cottons Not Ready for Sustained Advance 


But Yarns and Goods Seem Near Bottom, with Little 
Further Decline Possible, Says Dr. Haney 


HERE seems to be little funda- 

mental change in the cotton situa- 

tion. The statistical developments, 
however, have not been altogether favor- 
able. World spinners’ takings have 
recently declined and are appreciably 
below the totals for the past two sea- 
sons. Exports continue backward and 
are about 670,000 bales behind last year. 
The world visible supply of all cotton 
has increased and is very large, being 
about 500,000 bales above a year ago. 
The visible supply of American cotton 
is larger than at this time in either of 
the two preceding years. 

With business depression still evident, 
it seems that there is nothing but a 
possible reduction in the next crop that 
is likely to bring strength to the market. 
Possibly the leadership of the Federal 
Farm Board, backed by some credit 
pressure, may make the movement to 
restrict acreage more effective, in which 
case a stronger market would develop 
later on. 

Bull Points—The factors favorable to 
the bull side are: 

(1) The activity of the Farm Board 
in encouraging holding of cotton and 
the reduction of acreage. 

(2) Field work has been interrupted 
by cold weather and floods, making 
preparations for the new crop somewhat 
backward. 

(3) A large quantity of low grade, 
short staple cotton in last year’s crop, 
with the probability that the carry-over 
will contain a large percentage of such 
cotton. 

(4) A large part of the visible supply 
is held by cooperatives and large mer- 
chants; the former unlikely to 
press for sale and the latter must buy in 
hedges. 


seen 


(5) Some signs of better European 
buying reported and exports a little 
better in some recent weeks. 


(6) A little improvement in fine 
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SUMMARY 


1. The statistical position of cot- 
ton is somewhat weaker, but the 
price about discounts that, and 
Farm Board activity supports the 
market. No basis appears for ex- 
pecting much sustained trend in 
either direction. 

2. Yarn and goods markets seem 
near bottom, but not yet ready for 
any sustained advance, with a little 
further decline possible. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts 
and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


goods sales reported; a fair interest in 
cottons for dress goods reported by 
retail stores. 

(7) December sales of standard 
cotton cloth exceeded production, and 
unfilled orders increased. 

Bear Points—The position of the 
bears is based on the following 
arguments : 

(1) Cold weather has been unfavor- 
able to the weevil. 

(2) Large world visible supply. 

(3) Indian and Egyptian cotton are 
relatively low in price. 

(4) Unsettled condition of cotton 
markets abroad. India and Egypt are 
disturbed ; little change in the depressed 
condition of European markets for 
yarns and goods; Japanese curtailment. 

(5) Large stocks at mills and ware- 
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houses, and curtailment in November 
and December caused an accumulation 
at the mills which is the largest com- 
pared with consumption since 1920. 
Curtailment likely to continue in 
January and February. 

(6) Spot sales small and much under 
a year ago, indicating not much lifting 
of hedges. 

(7) Low mill consumption (and 
spindle activity) and small exports in- 
dicate a reduction in the world con- 
sumption of American cotton for the 
season. 

(8) Very narrow profit margins— 
the lowest for the season in many years 
and too low for profits for the average 
mill, 

(9) Considerable liquidation and 
price cutting reported in yarns. 

(10) Stocks of standard cotton cloth 
increased in December. 

(11) Sharp decline in tire fabric 
consumption to the lowest level since 
1924. 

(12) Decline in burlap prices af- 
fecting bag manufacturers’ and uphol- 
sterers’ demands for coarse goods. 

(13) General business depression. 

On the whole, there seems to have 
been no improvement in the general 
balance of favorable and unfavorable 
factors during the past month. No im- 
portant new bull point has appeared, 
unless it be the talk of reduced acreage, 
while mill curtailment reflects the gen- 
erally depressed condition and exports 
continue to lag. Barring the uncertain 
effects of Farm Board activity, one 
might expect a little lower price for 
cotton. 

Statistical Position—At first glance 
the crop has been a little over-estimated 
at 14,919,000 bales. The ginnings to 
Jan. 16 (14,188,000 bales) are about 
300,000 running bales above a year ago. 
Judging by past performance, however, 
this is quite consistent with a crop of 
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about 500,000 five-hundred-pound bales 
above last year, when the crop was 
nearly 14,478,000 bales. This year, 
reports indicate that the running bales 
are averaging rather heavy. Therefore, 
the Government estimate is probably 
not far out of line with the known facts. 
The difference between ginnings as of 
Jan. 16 and the final total in running 
bales during the preceding six years 
has amounted to between 226,000 
(1923) and 1,139,000 (1926). There is 
reason to assume that something over 
500,000 bales may yet be ginned. 

The total available supply for the 
balance of the season covering both 
domestic consumption and exports, is a 
little over 10,400,000 bales, or almost 
exactly 1,000,000 bales above a year ago. 

We still figure the total supply of 
American cotton for the season at 17.2 
million bales. We revise downward our 
guess as to the probable domestic con- 
sumption, making it about 6.3 million 
bales, and exports do not seem likely to 
run much, if any, over 7.3 million bales. 
This would make the probable carry- 
over in the United States about 3.6 
million, plus the usual year-end adjust- 
ments, or nearly 4,000,000 bales. 

Statistical comparisons with preced- 
ing seasons are shown in Table I. 

The average price for the season in 
the majority of cases has been some- 
what above the January average, but 
never as much as 2c. and generally not 
as much as lc. It is quite possible that 
the season average thus far of a trifle 
over 18c. may not be much different 
from the average for the season as a 
whole. Roughly speaking, the relation- 
ship between ginings and the average 
price of the season is about normal, 
judged by the foregoing figures. 

At least it seems unlikely that much 
higher prices are in prospect. 

Barometer Still Lacks Bullish De- 
velopments—Changes in our general 
cotton barometer during December were 
hardly bullish. 

(1) The apparent supply available 
for the balance of the season (average 
monthly) increased from 1.47 million 
bales to 1.49 million bales, as a result of 
relative declines in exports and domestic 
consumption. It is now the largest 
since the 1926-1927 season, in which the 
average price was 15.lc. 

(2) Domestic consumption fell 
sharply, and in December was _ the 
lowest, considering season, since 1924. 

(3) There was a considerable de- 
crease in manufacturers’ replacement 
margins, goods and yarns being rela- 
tively weaker than raw cotton. The 
margin fell more than usual and was 
lowest for December in many years. 

The statistical position as illustrated 
in the chart would indicate a price 
roughly half way between the 15.1c. 
level of 1926-’27 and the 20.5c. level of 
1925-’26, which is 17.8c. 

Yarn And Goods Not Yet Ready For 
Recovery—Yarn prices in December 
averaged 82.3% of the 1921-’25 base. 
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TABLE I 


Crop Ginnings 

(000,500-Lb. to Jan. 16 
Bales) (000 Run. Bales) 
*14,919 14,188 
14,478 13,889 
12,956 12,501 
17,977 

16,104 

13,628 


**To date. 


Uae Perc c sce 
1928-"29...... 
Lengel, Se 
ROE BF escde es 
a 
1924-25.. 


*Estimate. 


Total All Cotton 
Available Jan. | 
(Mil. Bales) Price Price 


Jan. Average Season Average 


40 **18 
23 
12 
42 
80 
85 








Cotten yarn price 
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COTTON YARN BAROMETER: Cotton Yarn Price—TeEx- 


TILE Wortp Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Deft. 


of Commerce). 


Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth. 


Average of recent years = 100 for all indexes. 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton Crop (estimated)— 


Dept of Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Lines for December 


indicate actual domestic crops (Dept. 
tive for season to end of month shown (Dept. of Commerce). 


of Commerce). Ginnings—Cumula- 


W orld 


Visible Supply (American and total), as of the Saturday nearest the end 
of month (Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 


This compares with 83.6 in November 
and 89.5 a year ago. Thus far in Janu- 
ary the level has been still lower. 

Our yarn barometer does not yet indi- 
cate recovery, though it suggests that 
a turn may not be far distant. Orders 
for goods continued downward through 
November. Spindle activity has been 
greatly reduced and, considering the 
season, is the lowest since August, 1924. 
Moreover, it is still relatively high in 
comparison with the barometer line. 

December unfilled orders for carded 
sales yarns declined and were below the 
preceding two years, while stocks ac- 
cumulated and were above a year ago. 
Of course, we may infer that production 
ran ahead of shipments and that orders 
were below shipments. 

The December average price of gray 
goods was sharply lower, being only 
74.7%. of the average for 1921-’25. The 
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index stood at 80 in the preceding month 
and 85.3 a year ago. The December 
figure is the lowest since January, 1927. 

Unfilled orders for cotton cloth in- 
creased and the yardage sold gained and 
exceeded production. Shipments, how- 
ever, fell off and stocks increased to a 
point about equal with the mid-summer 
peak of 1928. 

Considering the fact that wholesale 
dry goods sales continue low and the 
general business situation unfavorable, 
it does not seem likely that the markets 
for cotton goods will show any early 
sustained recovery. 


The Textile Trend 


TTON Textile Markets: A waiting 
attitude was still in evidence in 
several divisions of the cotton goods 
market. Staple gray goods sold 
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in smali quantities for spot and nearby 
with prices mainly unchanged. Second 
hands and a few first hand print cloths 
sold from time to time at slight con 
cessions but not in material volume. 
A good blanket probably 
in the making but is too new to have 
established a definite trend. 

Iool Textile Markets: Staple open 
ings at practically unchanged prices and 
coming resignation of A. D. Whiteside 
as president of the Wocl Institute fur- 
nished market topics last week. New 
prices on staples furnish little clew to 
attitude on fancies. American Woolen 
Co. announced that it would meet the 
market at opening time. 
active with 


season 1s 


Women’s wear 
considerable interest in 
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wannish type elcths on sharkskin and 
herringbone order. Lower prices no 
stimulus for worsted yarn buyers; 
French spun off 5c. 

Knit Goods Markets: Increased call 
for heavyweight underwear; low prices 
spurred buying. Hosiery demand 
spotty; women’s full-fashioned active; 
half-hose quiet. Jathing-suit demand 
increased ; some mills refused new busi- 
ness prior to May. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw - silk 
stronger, despite quiet market; prices 
up 2 to 7c.; outlook considered good. 
Thrown silk steady. Spun silk demand 
active, both spet and future, with large 
orders. Broadsilk sales stressed spring 
crepe prints, especially rayons. 


Many Mills Maintain Dividends 


Prospect of Stabler Raw Materials 
Favorable for 1930 Outlook 


Boston, Jan. 28. 

EPORTS to hand showing mill 

operations for the year 1929 are 
on the whole more encouraging than 
was anticipated. Quite a number of 
regular dividends have been maintained 
while in other cases extras have been 
declared. Harrassed by a declining raw 
material market in cotton and wool 
throughout 1929 the best efforts of 
agents and treasurers have been offset 
to a large degree by inventory deprecia- 
tion. From this angle 1930 holds much 
more promise. Cotton and wool are 
both cheap, very cheap, and when cur- 
rent readjustment is completed a re- 
versal of the downward movement 
particularly in wool is likely to be 
seen. A stable raw material basis would 
be of tremendous advantage to the 
textile industry and a rising trend 
throughout this year would be benefi- 
cial, the old maxim still holding good 
that it is a relatively easy matter to 
make money on a rising market and 
just as easy to lose it on a declining 
market. 

Boston Mfg. Co. owns jointly with 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Franco-New England 
Printing Co., which company has a 
controlling interest in Jordan Process 
Corp. and Samuel Process Corp. These 
two corporations in turn operate a new 
engraving and printing process orig- 
inated in France. The operating com- 
panies lease a part of the present plant 
at Waltham of the Boston Mfg. Co. 
where this printing and engraving busi- 
ness will be continued. In liquidating 
the assets of Boston Mfg. Co. directors 
intend to retain this interest for the 
stockholders as long as_ possible. 
Franco-New England Printing Co. was 
incorporated under Massachusetts laws 
last February to carry on a_ general 
business of manufacturing, printing, 
steaming, drying, ageing 
finishing and otherwise treating textile 


~ninrs 
coloring, 
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fibers and fabrics. While the business 
is relatively new its sponsors are pleased 
with the first year’s results. To date 
the printing has been largely on silk 
fabrics. 

Big Bigelow-Sanford Sales—Com- 
bined sales volume of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. for 1929 ran close 
to $40,000,000 according to President 
J. A. Sweetser. The recent purchase 
by Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. of 
mills and inventory of Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., and consequent combining 
of the two organizations as of Nov. 30 
last. witnessed formation of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of woolen and 
worsted floor coverings. Purchase of 
Sanford plants and inventories, valued 
respectively at $8,764,975 and $8,000,- 
000, was made possible through pay- 
ment of $5,000,000 in 6% serial notes 
and by issuance of 85,000 shares of no 
par common stock of the company 
which is now the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc. Financial structure 
of Bigelow-Sanford is now 55,000 
shares of preferred (less 27,757 shares 
in the company’s treasury) and 325,340 
common shares and the $5,000,000 of 
one to ten year notes. The company 
has an unbroken dividend record and 
since 1924 has been paying $6 a share. 

Barnard Installs Box Looms—The 
annual meeting of the Barnard Mfg. 
Co., cotton goods, Fall River, Mass., 
showed no change from last year with 
regard to profit and loss. The financial 
statement showed a slightly better year. 
The sum of $50,987 was expended for 
improvements, and 1,801,091 Ib. of 
cloth were produced. Treasurer J. 
Edward Newton stated 204 box looms 
had been added to the equipment during 
the year which accounted for the in- 
crease in the improvement account. 
The spinning department was also 
renovated. Officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Clerk, Arthur Turner; treasurer, 
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J. kdward Newton; directors, William 
ti. Jennings, George H. Eddy, Abner 
P. Davol, Melvin B. Horton and J. 
Edward Newton. 

Voluntary Bankruptcy for Hadley 
Miils—The Hadley Mills, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., manufacturers of worsted 
fabrics, has filed voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in federal court, giving 
assets at $280,581, and liabilities of 
$212,093, all unsecured. Assets consist 
chiefly of real estate, without encum- 
brances, valued at $201,150 and equip- 
ment valued at $50,000. The bank- 
ruptcy petition came as the result of a 
vote of stockholders on Jan. 22 declar- 
ing that in view of a lawsuit and 
attachment of the property by Guerin 
Mills, Inc., it was decided to take ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy laws to give 
all creditors equal protection. 

Sagamore ‘Has Good Year—The an- 
nual financial statement of the Saga- 
more Mfg. Co., cotton goods, Fall 
River, Mass., showed a surplus of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. The resources 
of the corporation were increased 
$264,601 to $5,360,647. The construc- 
tion account was increased $113,000 
and the cash, debts receivable, cotton, 
cloth, ete., $151,000. The directors 
declared a dividend of 2% for this 
quarter, payable Feb. 2 to stockholders 
of record lan. 22. During the year the 
corporation paid out $240,000 in divi- 
dends, equal to 8%. Officers were 
elected as follows: Clerk, Arthur W. 
Smith; treasurer, William L. S. Bray- 
ton; directors: James M. Morton, 
William L. S. Brayton, Spencer 
Borden, James A. Burke, Israel Bray- 
ton, John S. Brayton, Davis A. Bray- 
ton, and Seth Sprague. 

Pocasset Mfg. Loss $49,491—The 
annual meeting of the Pocasset Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass., was held Jan. 23. 
The financial statement for the year 
ended Dec. 31 was rendered as follows: 
Assets: Construction account $78,700; 
fixed assets, $746,486; Pocasset Realty 
Corp., $70,000; total, $895,186. 

Liabilities: Current liabilities, $178,- 
024; capital stock, $1,200,000; surplus 
deficit, $433,346; loss for the year, 
$49,491; surplus deficit and loss total, 
$482,838; subtracted from capital stock 
and current liabilities. 

Edward Hurst, treasurer, stated the 
Pocasset Realty Co., was organized to 
render the handling of the corpora- 
tion’s real estate without special meet- 
ings of the stockholders. The entire 
capital stock is owned by the Pocasset 
Manufacturing Co. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
Clerk, W. Frank Shove; treasurer, 
Edward Hurst; directors, George D. 
Flynn, Jr., J. Edward Newton, Louis 
K. Liggett, Edward Hurst and W. 
Frank Shove. 

Silk Hosiery Earns $9.30 on Com- 
mon—Real Silk Hosiery Co., operating 
plants at Indianapolis, Ind., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., reports profits before fed- 
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eral taxes for the year ended Dec. 31 
last of $2,276,714. Net profit after 
allowance for federal taxes was $2,026,- 
276, equal after preferred dividends to 
$9.30 a share on the 200,000 shares of 
common. This compares with net 
income in 1928 of $951,742 equal, on 
the above basis, to $3.92 on each com- 
mon share. Profit and loss surplus 
on December 31 was $5,019,239, against 
$3,662,502 at the end of December, 1928. 


Dividends Declared—The Stevens 
Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass., declared 
a dividend of 14% for this quarter, 
payable on demand to stockholders of 
record January 23. The rate is the 
same as last quarter. 

Powdrell & Alexander has declared 
an extra dividend of 374c. and regular 
quarterly dividends of 874c. on the 
common and $1.75 on the preferred 
stocks. Common dividends are payable 
Feb. 15 to stock of record Feb. 1 and 
preferred payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 15. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1$% on the preferred stock, payable 
on Feb. 1 to stockholders of record 
Jan. 23. 

Otis Co. has declared a dividend of 
$1 per share on the common stock pay- 
able Feb. 15 to stock of record Feb. 1. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
the week ended Jan. 28. 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen... .. 11 104 104 - 4 
American Woolen, pfd 31% 30 313 } 
Belding-Hemingway. . . 6} 5} 5} 
*Blumenthal.......... 29 29 29 - i 
Cannon Mills......... 31% 29 31 + 3 
Collins & Aikman..... 253 23 234 - 1% 
Consolidated Textile... 2 Ii 3+ 3 
Duplan Silk...... ae 16 15 15 - 4 
Gotham Hosiery...... 25 22} 244 + 2} 
Kayser, Julius........ 363 34 35} - | 
Mallinson....... ire 8} 8 8} i 
Mohawk Carpet....... 40 364 383} + If 
Munsingwear...... i 47 47 47 1 
Pacific Mills.......... 27 27 27 + 13 
*Powdrell & Alexander. 60 60 aA 
Real Silk Hosiery...... 52 49 50 


*Tubize...... i + 4 

United Piece Dye Wks.. 293 26} 28§ + 2 

Van Raalte....... aa + 4 
*Listed on Curb. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Jan. 
25, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended —Totals to Date— 


Jan. 25 1929 1928 
Domestic....... 282,000 6,480,000 5,300,000 
Foreign........ 1,688,000 6,181,000 14,138,000 
OMNES orivee 1,970,000 12,661,000 19,438,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston... ... 25+. 1,688,000 6,181,000 14,138,000 
Philadelphia.... 3,424,000 9,927,000 6,368,000 
New York...... 898,000 5,594,000 8,351,000 

SOGM..5.0: 6,010,000 21,702,000 28,857,000 
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Cotton Knitting Yarns Spurt 


Large Orders Have Been Placed 
By the Underwear Trade 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE last week has been one of the 

most unusual in the cotton yarn mar- 
ket for more than six months; approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 lb. of extra-carded 
knitting and large quantities of single- 
combed knitting yarns were sold, while 
combed and carded weaving counts were 
as dull as in any week for months. 

It was the largest week’s knitting 
business that has been reported for six 
months at least, so far as the grade used 
by up-state underwear manufacturers is 
concerned. A group of five spinners 
making yarn of this type sold this record 
amount between them, within a period 
of about five days. 

Buying by Knitters—Underwear man- 
ufacturers have covered their needs for 
four to six months ahead, and several 
spinners in the small group making 
yarns of this grade assert that they are 
comfortably sold ahead for four months 
or longer. The spurt in sales came about 
through two causes. Spinners reduced 
prices of these qualities from a 39c. 
basis for 30s down to 38c. and, accord- 
ing to some reports, even lower. At 
the same time underwear manufacturers, 
who booked a large volume of business 
in light-weight lines within the last three 
weeks, needed additional yarn to cover 
this new goods business. These two 
factors brought about a wave of buying 
that has not been duplicated in the up- 
state market since the events of last 
October. 

One spinner of extra-carded cones is 
reported to have sold 800,000 Ib. within 
five days; another, 400,000 lb.; another, 
200,000 Ib., and yet another, more than 
300,000 Ib., with others not reporting 
probably selling several hundred thou- 
sand pounds more. Cotton underwear 
mills up-state have been booking new 
business at a more lively rate than have 
rayon underwear mills in this section, 
and yarn spinners look for one of the 
best cotton underwear seasons for a long 
time. 

Spinners of this type of yarns were 
forced to reduce their prices by a cent. 
Knitters believed previously that they 
were out of line with ordinary quality 
carded prices, and many manufacturers 
were beginning to experiment with 
slightly less desirable quality carded 
yarns which they were able to buy at 
cent and a half lower than extra-carded 
and double-carded cotton yarn spinners 
were quoting. 

Extra-Carded Yarns Lower—Seeing 
this trend, extra-carded quality spinners 
took the bit in their teeth and knocked 
a cent off their price, which was not out 
of line considering the prices they were 
forced to pay for long cotton. Spinners 
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all along the line are confronted with 
shrinking margins, and the outlook in 
this connection is none too bright, since 
the shrinkage is being forced by keen 
competition for business. 

In addition to this large buying move- 
ment in high-grade carded, there was an 
equal volume placed with spinners of 
single-combed qualities, who sold the 
same trade for several months ahead. 
Up-state underwear manufacturers turn- 
ing out a more expensive garment have 
bought large amounts of 30s and 38s 
combed, paying 5lc. to 5l4c. for 38s, 
according to spinners, although several 
houses have stated that they lost busi- 
ness by quoting 514c. for 38s. 

While activity has been seen in the 
knitting section of the market, general 
quiet prevails in weaving, spinners of 
the latter type yarns reporting condi- 
tions little improved over those of De- 
cember, one of the worst months of last 
year. The expansion in weaving demand 
that was expected after the first of the 
year has failed to materialize, and weav- 
ing spinners are becoming apprehensive 
concerning the future. 

Prices are unchanged so far as nom- 
inal quotations are concerned, but sellers 
are forced to lower prices if they ex- 
pect to book any volume of immediate 
business. Some are willing to do this, 
while others having some business in 
hand are keeping prices on the same 
level as last two weeks, claiming that 
the small margins on which they are 
now operating leaves them nothing else 
to do if they hope to keep their losses at 
a minimum without any hope of selling 
at a profit in many counts. 


New York—It is evident that the 
month of January was fairly satisfac- 
tory only to such mills as have estab- 
lished their identity and _ reputation. 
Purchasers who confine themselves to 
two or three mills where the product is 
well known to them have been inclined 
to view the present price levels as low 
and to cover ahead. Some have pur- 
chased enough to run them a few weeks, 
some a few months and inquiries have 
even been received for delivery into the 
middle of the summer. Whatever the 
policy pursued in buying ahead there 
has been a fair amount of confidence in 
evidence. 

The situation with regard to the or- 
dinary mills and qualities, especially in 
carded yarns, has not been healthy. 
Every inquiry has ‘elicited a scramble 
and sellers at times have had no clear 
idea of what the market really was. As 
a result some of the prices named have 
been described as wierd. The current 
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situation is not very promising, but 
there is a feeling in some quarters that 
a buying movement will develope in 
mid-February and place the market on 
a surer basis. 

One encouraging feature is that buy- 
ers of the better grades have encoun- 
tered more resistance in any attempt to 
pound the market and, in some cases, 
have given in unexpectedly, which 
would indicate a stronger undertone. 

There is little that can be said on the 
relation of cotton yarns to raw cotton, 
as far as any future possibilities are con- 
cerned. Cotton factors feel that any 
activity in manufacturing would spur 
cotton and yarn men feel that any activ- 
ity in cotton would spur cotton yarn. 
This cannot be said to clarify the situa- 
tion tremendously. 

\s February opens indications are 
that volume will increase gradually and 
one of the important questions is 
whether mills will be content with a 
gradual improvement or will endeavor 
to force matters by offering yarns under 
the market price 

® 

Gastonia, N. C.—Activity in carded 
varns in the Charlotte-Gastonia center 
has been more pronounced during the 
last week than earlier in the month and 


several orders of substantial size were 

iid to have been placed. It was learned 
that individual dealers have handled 
busine in January in satisfactory vol 
ume, althouel prices have not been so 
favorable for the spinners. 


Combed yarns continued fairly slow 


with no aj preciable increase 1n volume, 
Ithough some coarse numbers were sold 
numerous small lots that represent a 


combined total of substantial size. Prices 
remained at approximately unchanged 


levels, while here 


seems to be more 
tendency on the part of spinners in the 
Gaston County area further to curtail 
production 

BOSTON \ fair vari 


ties 1s seen, a percent 


buving interest 


larger inquiry reported 


ind at prices that cannot be considered 


111 he market as a whole IS tar 
] 1 Satistactory, with keen competition 
selling houses, and spinners 

tled and then disgusted bv low bids 

ar [he sharp decrease in spinning 

\ | Dec eT considered 
lavorable to a better selling position for 
e sf el lt difficult, nevertheless, 

{ elieve that y stocks in first hands 
e small, with spinning activitv for 
months running well above 100°. of 
capacity Consumers of varns, on the 
C1 hand, may quite conceivably be 
ower in their varn stocks, as the result 


stricted tuture buying in a_ period 
railroad communication is so 
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overproduction. 
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Quotations continue irregular if not 


disorderly On the basis of 2-20s it 
cannot be assumed with anv certainty 
‘ ; } } 


I¢ proba le price of a lower or 
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higher count will be. On a given count, 
presumably of similar yarn, quotations 
seem unnecessarily wide at times, and 
indicate anything but a satisfactory con- 
suming demand or a firm spinning posi- 
tion. There seems nothing in sight at 
the moment to bring about higher yarn 
prices, unless there should be a sharp 
rise in cotton. 

Something of a deadlock between 
spinners’ asking prices and _ buyers’ 


Most 


offers continues to be a feature. 
of the inquiries are tagged with low 
prices, although the knitting yarn sec- 
tion is disposed to salt down a little ma- 
terial for future deliver. Combed yarns 
in the New Bedford district move in 


slightly better market. Larger business 
on fine goods is anticipated. Carded 
yarns are more active than they were a 
week ago with manufacturers still ask- 
ing and receiving price concessions. 


Lower Trend In Worsted Yarns 


French System Yarn Counts 
Have Been Reduced Five Cents 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE is a less active demand for 

yarns from all trades, and prices, 
especially of French spun qualities, are 
lower, leading spinners having an- 
nounced reductions averaging 5c. on 
most active counts. English spun outer- 
wear yarns are nominally quoted at the 
same prices as last week, but several 
manufacturers claim to be able to buy 
average quality several cents under this 
basis. 

Lower prices for French spun yarns 
have not induced buyers to come into 
the market. On the other hand, spin- 
ners find demand less active and buyers 
more cautious than ever. Spinners of 
mixtures used by men’s wear mills state 
that, not only is new business of smaller 
proportions, but they are not receiving 
specifications as freely. 

Ven’s Wear Yarn Lower — These 
manufacturers are able to buy mixtures 
lower than for a long period, but this Ls 
not stimulating confidence, largely be- 
cause of the apprehension felt by man- 
ufacturers concerning the outlook for 
raw wool. ‘Talk in the trade is to the 
effect that values in the raw material 
market are soft, due to large supplies 
on hand in this country and abroad, 
which are causing more concern in view 
of the fact new wools will be coming 
into the domestic markets within the 
next two months. 

lear of lower wool prices is one of 
the reasons for the dullness in goods 
mills here. Although this is undoubt 
edly true, there is another angle to 
which attention is called by spinners— 
that they are not able to obtain best 
wools at the lowest prices that are quoted 
in the press. Several claim they have 
made offers both for bright quarters and 
for South American medium wools at 
published quotations, and have not as yet 
obtained any wool. Many believe there- 
tore, that bearishness is being over 
emphasized in certain quarters. 

(he top market is relatively weaker 
than the varn market, and those spin- 
ners who are buying tops at present have 
a fair spread between their raw-material 
price and quotations for varns. For this 
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reason, there has been some price-cutting 
by outerwear spinners needing quick 
orders to keep their machinery engaged. 
Several manufacturers assert they have 
been offered 2-20s, good quarter blood 
stock, at less than $1.20, which is two 
and a half cents lower than represen- 
tative spinners are quoting. 

“Bargains” No Stimulus — Spinners 
have been endeavoring to keep their 
quotations stable, believing that they 
could thus stimulate confidence among 
their customers, and the current price- 
cutting reported in outerwear counts, 
the first for several months, is due to 
the need of these concerns for immediate 
specifications with which to keep their 
machinery running. Because of the soft- 
ness in top prices, a number of spinners 
have decided to go after business with 
the bait of lower prices than their com- 
petitors. To date, this new policy has 
been untruitful. 

More inquiries have been coming into 
the market, especially from manufac- 
turers of light-weight sweaters, who 
have been pricing 2-20s, in quarter blood 
stock and some zephyr yarn in the same 
count; there has been a spotty interest 
in 20s French spun, wanted for jersey 
cloth, but the volume has not been suffi- 
cient to offset the reductions spinners 
have made to secure this nominal busi- 
ness. Manufacturers are reluctant to 
take on yarns even where they have 
goods business, and reductions by s9in- 
ners at this time will harm them more 
than it will benefit anvone else. 


® Thrown Silk Quiet, 
Prices Up 5e. 


HERE was no break in the prevail- 

ing apathy in thrown silk. Little 
business was placed during the week, 
and most of this was in small emer- 
gency lots. Hosiery producers were still 
holding off; the bulk of this industry is 
covered for some months and no big 
buying is looked for, prior to the end of 
March. 
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Broadsilk weavers who usually place 
considerable thrown yarn business at 
this time of the year, showed scant in- 
terest. Throwsters said business was 
virtually at a standstill, and they were 
hoping that weavers would soon find 
their spring fabrics moving well enough 
to spur yarn buying. Broadsilk produc- 
ers were particularly cautious, because 


of the threatened dress trade strike in 
New York. They have no large quan- 
tities of thrown yarn on hand, but are 
averse to stocking up until the strike 
situation, which offers possibilities of 
slack fabric demand, has cleared. 

Stiffening of raw silk prices served to 
strengthen thrown yarn quotations and 
brought an advance of about 5c. 


Active Call for Spun Silk 


End-January Business 


Ahead, Spinners Report 


HERE was a marked increase in 
the call for spun silk yarns this 
week, and spinners were hopeful that 
spring buying is now definitely under 
way. Several large firms enjoyed sur- 
prisingly good business during the past 
ten days; they said buying was more 
active than at the same time last year. 
Orders were larger than they have 
been; broadsilk manufacturers were in 
the market for substantial quantities of 
all the popular yarns; 60 doubles moved 
well, both for spot and future shipment, 
and 62 singles also were sought. Much 
of this yarn will go into manufacture 
of broadcloth and shantungs. 
Trend to Futures—The bulk of cur- 


rent buying leaned to spot, as usual, but 
there was an increase in future book- 
ings. Spinners wrote considerable 
March business during the week. 

Outlook Very Good—Spinners were 
much encouraged by the spirited de- 
mand, and the generally keen interest 
manifested by broadgoods weavers. 
Manufacturers indicated a determina- 
tion to push all their spun silk fabrics 
actively, and they look for a good con- 
sumer response, thanks to the stimulat- 
ing effect of the promotion campaign 
waged last year by the Spun Silk Re- 
search Committee. The broadsilk trade 
was generally believed to be low on yarn 
stocks. 


Rayon Outlook Improves 


Trend to Futures Noted; 
Acetate Market Stronger 


AYON yarn demand increased 

slightly during the week, and the 
outlook was more encouraging. Manu- 
facturers of knit goods and broadsilks, 
having finished their inventories, were 
ready to place business. End-January 
demand for 150 denier viscose yarns was 
normal, and there was a growing tend- 
ency toward futures. Advance commit- 
ments were still behind last November, 
but the improving tone of industry 
generally is expected to stimulate future 
coverage. 

The prospects for woven rayon fabrics 
were regarded as very good. Manufac- 
turers of these lines were not fully de- 
cided about spring production; certain 
of the rayon broadgoods for the coming 
season have been well received by cutters 
and piece goods buyers, but the real 
spring demand has not registered, and 
large-scale yarn buying is therefore 
hesitant, 

The acetate yarn market was stronger, 
thanks to the price announcements of 
the producers. There was a good call 
for multifilaments, both large and 
medium-sized orders being placed. 

Weavers were reported to be increas- 
ing their production of cloths which 
combined the acetate and viscose process 


yarns with cotton in the same fabrics. 

The recent curtailment of hosiery pro- 
duction slowed up the movement of cer- 
tain acetate yarns, but these knitters 
were expected to increase output shortly. 
Some mills have fair-sized quantities of 
acetate yarn on hand, and also yarn 
made by other standard brand _pro- 
ducers ; these mills having reduced pro- 
duction following the stock market slump 
of the fall. However, this curtailment 
was far from general in the hosiery 
trade, and knitters as a whole were not 
believed to have more than enough yarn 
for immediate needs. 


® Satisfactory Bases 
on Spinning Wastes 


Boston. 

HE situation in cotton wastes is 

more reassuring than it was at this 
time a year ago. The flat stocks, per- 
haps, are in no stronger a position, but 
favorable contracts made on spinning 
stocks promise a much better selling 
basis for whatever business transpires. 
Percentage bases are holding firm. 
Actual prices paid for comber and strips 
are determined cn these bases, so that 
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while there is a slight variation from 
day to day in the flat price paid as re- 
lated to cotton, the situation is firm and 
approximately normal. 

The uncertain position of cotton is 
not conducive to any development of 
confidence among consumers, although 
viewed with equanimity by waste con- 
tractors and dealers, who, as a whole, 
feel fairly sure and confident of their 
position. How far the large bulk of off- 
grade cotton will affect this market is a 
matter of conjecture, and yet it figures 
rather conspicuously in the minds of 
those who are contemplating coming 
into the market in the near future for 
additional spinning stocks. 

Holders of thread waste are trying to 
get a little better prices on the restricted 
business available, but are not succeed- 
ing to any marked degree.  Light- 
colored threads can be bought at 8c. and 
dark colors as low as 6c. The white 
spooler is quoted around 94c., and the 
white slasher at 85c. 

The agitation against the use of re- 
worked mattress material is now begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Into the legislature 
of the state of Rhode Island has been 
introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
prevent the utilizing of previously used 
materials in the making of a mattress. 
It will be forbidden to sell mattresses 
in Rhode Island if made with second 
hand filler. The sponser of the bill 
states that his object is to prevent the 
possibility of contagion from filling ma- 
terial taken from mattresses previously 
used by persons with contagious and 
other diseases. 


Wool Rag Imports 
Show Sharp Increase 


Boston. 

MPORTS of wool rags into Boston 

for the month of January to date have 
been approximately 1,250,000 lb., and 
if arrivals at Philadelphia and New 
York are in the same ratio, January is 
likely to be a record month for wool rag 
imports. The foreign rags already held 
here are quoted at attractive prices, and 
yet are not meeting with any particular 
buying interest at the moment. 

The overseas market is so favorable 
to the importing of good material, par- 
ticularly with the probability of a higher 
tariff sometime this year, that importing 
houses and others are losing no time in 
securing sizable amounts of white knits, 
shetlands, and similar high grade ma- 
terial. The British white knit imported 
does not require carbonizing, and at 
the present time is quoted at least 8c. 
per lb. above the domestic knit. The 
fact that the foreign knit can be quoted 
at 43c. after paying a duty of 74c., as 
well as freight and other charges, shows 
very clearly that the foreign markets are 
favorable to the American imports. 

Advices from Dewsbury stated that 
orders had been booked pretty freely for 
the United States on such materials as 
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best white knits, best coarse Shetlands, 
light fancy knits, and Jazz knits. On 
account of this American demand, mixed 
woolen stockings have firmed up. 

The average price of worsted wastes 
is unchanged. Some materials are 
lower and some higher than they were 
at the beginning of the year. Among 
the materials with a rising tendency 
may be mentioned choice, fine car- 
bonized burr and the best colored two- 
ply and single fine worsted threads. 
White drawing lap is a firm stock. 
Stocks showing an easy tendency are 
fine white threads and card waste; this 
latter, in some form or another, is avail- 
able in large quantities. 


Sf Rayon Waste 
Prices Stronger 


\YON waste prices held firm, and 
in some instances registered an up- 
ward trend. Movement was _ easier, 
manufacturers showing a readiness to 
buy for nearby needs. Miscellaneous 
bleached thread was in steady call dur- 
ing the week, but there were no big 
orders placed. Open bleached prices 
were strong, though there was no spir- 
ited demand manifest. Several important 
orders were placed at 33c. Unbleached 
was quiet. 
Rayon waste 


ably 


dealers were consider- 
more optimistic than they have 
been. They have little difficulty in get- 
ting purchasers for the higher-grade 
yarns, and continued improvement of 
the market is looked for. The better out- 
look has encouraged dealers to import 
limited quantities, all of which are cov- 
ered by actual orders. 

There was considerable waste avail- 
able in the New York market, much of 
it being inferior and mixed. 


® Wool Noil Position 
Cloudy and Insecure 


BOSTON. 

ay ne noil market is moving slowly 
to a better selling basis, but progress 

is difficult, the chief handicap being the 
large amount of material in the hands 
of dealers and producers. Those who 
are in the habit of contracting for noil 
output are far from making 
further commitments, even though the 
low bids might be acceptable to pro 
qducers The situation is still obscure, 
and apart from a little specialty demand 
for the very finest of noils made from 
Cape wools, mill interest is very limited. 
Phe specialty noils are moving slowly 
with camelhair leading. 
The merino 


keen on 


the noil mar 
ket is still an uncertain proposition. A 
quotation of not mean very 
much until the material is actually seen. 
Crossbred noils are not in any call; 
prices show no change whatsoever, but 
very generally favor the Silk 


section of 


55c. di ES 


buyer. 
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noils and rayon noils are sharing in the 
general inaction. Prices are not unduly 
high, and the output of the rayon noils 
on the one hand and the import of silk 
noils on the other are not in such abun- 
dance as to depress values. Recent im- 
ports favored the tussah-silk noil. 
There is evidently nothing to give a 
trading basis in the English market, and 
quotations are largely nominal. Late 


advices from Bradford confirm the old 
story that there is no sign of any busi- 
ness developing with the United States. 
Financial pressure is also forcing the 
Bradford dealers to make concessions 
in order to move their stocks, and dis- 
turbing rumors arrive from the Con- 
tinent concerning financial conditions. 
In the French market indications point 
to a lower level of values for noils. 


Cotton Eases After Rise 


Disappointing Consumption Figures and 
Poor Spot Demand Send Prices Back 


HE cotton market lost its mid- 

month advance owing to reports of 
a continued poor spot demand and a 
more general disposition to scale down 
estimates of the season’s probable con- 
sumption. The expectation of resistance 
to declines below a parity with farm 
loan values in the South was reflected by 
some scale down buying for both trade 
and speculative account, but it was in 
ccmparatively small volume and after 
having sold up to 17.81 on Jan. 13, May 
contracts declined to 17.15, making new 
low ground for the season and a decline 
of 285 points from the high level of last 
September. 

A Disappointing Report—The chances 
are that the report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on the agricul- 
tural outlook for 1930 rather encour- 
aged bearish views of the situation in 
cotton. According to this report, farm- 
ers cannot expect as good a demand for 
farm products generally speaking for 
the first six months of this year as there 
was during the first half of last year, al- 
though demand may pick up during the 
second halt of the year. 

[It would seem likely that unfavorable 
features in the demand situation are 
being brought to the attention of farm- 
ers with a view to backing up the ad- 
vice of the Federal Farm Board, to cut 
the acreage, and while the reasons urged 
for reducing production may make a 
temporarily bearish impression on senti- 
ment, if they are effective in bringing 
about a reduction in the amount of 
ground planted, their ultimate results 
will naturally be higher prices. 

It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether cotton growers will heed the 
advice of the Farm Board to reduce 
their acreage, but there can be little 
doubt that there will be an intensive 
campaign for reduction and within the 
next month or two, meetings will prob- 
ably be held in various communities 
throughout the belt for discussion of 
the situation at which a good deal of 
influence will be brought upon the 
farmer to refrain from overplanting. In 
the meantime the decline in the market 
would seem to be one of the most effec- 
tive arguments against increased acre- 
age that could possibly be devised, and 
it is a question whether interests of the 
farmers would not be best served in the 
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long run by low enough a price this 
spring to discourage planting and to 
stimulate world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton. Most, if not all, the crop 
of 1929 has now passed out of the 
hands of its growers who _ probably 
would be very little embarrassed by a 
decline in the market, while the impetus 
imparted to consumption by a low price 
this spring would probably insure a 
good demand for early new crop receipts 
next autumn. 

Figures on World Consumption—Ac- 
cording to the weekly trade report of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, the 
world’s consumption of American lint 
cotton for December was about 1,042,- 
000 bales against 1,170,000 in Novem- 
ber and 1,188,000 in December, last 
season. For the first five months of this 
season, the world’s consumption has 
amounted to 5,905,000 bales compared 
with 6,271,000 for the same period last 
year. The consumption for these five 
months has been at the rate of some- 
thing less than 14,200,000 bales per 
year but many feel that consumption will 
be somewhat heavier than the last half 
of the season. 

Ideas of the world’s probable total 
have been pulled down to about 14,500,- 
000 bales, judging from current com- 
ment in the trade, and some are even 
shading these figures. Compared with 
a probable crop of around 14,700,000 
running bales (some say only 14,600,- 
000), this would point to an increase of 
about 100,000 to 200,000 bales in the 
world’s carryover. This would not be 
a burdensome supply or one which 
would millitate materially against an 
advance in the event of a short crop 
for next season, but such a_ prospect 
certainly tends to strengthen a_ belief 
that the supply available for this season 
is sufficient which in many minds is 
coupled with an idea that prices have 
been sustained by the holding movement 
encouraged largely by the attitude of 


the Federal Farm Board. 
e 
Boston — The demand for cotton 


has shown no marked increase during 
the past week. Mill interest, if anything, 
is slower, and purchasing is on a small 
scale. Curtailment is making itself evi- 
dent in a general indisposition to place 
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business ahead. Price fluctuations on all 
grades have been confined within narrow 
limits, but are somewhat irregular in 
both foreign and domestic staples, Sakel. 
gaining 20 points, and Egyptian uppers 
losing 10 points for the week. 

Fine goods demand in the New Bed- 
ford district shows further improve- 
ment, while in the coarser goods market 
of Fall River, sales are small and the 
outlook obscure. In both markets, cot- 
ton rejections lead to a sizable business, 
a type of activity not altogether pleasing, 
nor to be viewed as a constructive fea- 
ture in the situation. 

Continued curtailment should, in time, 
bring about a healthier cotton demand, 
but, in the interim, prices are not un- 
likely to remain easy with a downward 
tendency. The demand for extra staples 
continues spotty, nor are the very low 
grades moving in bulk. The best de- 
mand at this time is seen in the better 
qualities of low grades. 

a 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 27.— The 

brisk market of the previous week was 
succeeded by a week of rather slow de- 
mand for cotton in Memphis territory. 
\t that, sales reported to the local ex- 
change were nearly half the total for 
the ten designated markets. Cottons 
most in demand here were to match 
types current several weeks ago; it is 
hecoming more evident each day that 
these types were oversold, otherwise 
most shippers are in excellent position 
their commitments; in fact. 
most of them are long in the net and 
one or two of the larger firms are 
carrying very large stocks, mostly of 
middling and better grades. Mill inquiry 
is light and, usually, for limited quan- 
tities, with little actual business de- 
veloping. 

Price ideas seem to be getting wider 
apart. Inquiry is making few firm 
offers but, generally speaking, suggests 
that concessions will be required, while 
the asked basis is slightly advanced. The 
staple association frankly advises its 
members that until some “new element” 
presents itself, “the present dull and 
inactive market” is to be expected. The 
association reports an unsold stock of 
164,000 bales, of total receipts of 295,- 
000 bales. The association’s view of the 
market is much the same as that of the 
independent shipper; neither is attempt- 
ing to force the market and each seems 
to feel, in spite of disappointing absence 
of bookings, that patience will be re- 
warded. New England inquiry, although 
light, is somewhat better relatively than 
that from southern mills. 

Inquiry for export is meager but a 
little better for the continent than for 
Liverpool — disappointing because of 
rather high hopes, not yet entirely 
abandoned, for exports during the last 
half of the season. First hands have 
very little, except badly weathered low 
grades, mostly nondescripts, to offer— 
prices range as low as 10c. There is no 
disposition to hold any but the bright 
low grades. Basis on premium staples is 
quoted unchanged from the previous 


as to 





week, and is representative of actual 
sales, but hardly enough business is be- 
ing done to make a market. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were the worst of a, so far, unusually 
severe winter. A total of about 150,000 
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acres in Arkansas and, along the Yazoo 
River, in Mississippi are flooded. Prac- 
tically no new crop work has been ac- 
complished in the central belt. A mod- 
erate amount of plowing has been done 
in Texas and a little in the Southeast. 


Uncertain Position for Wools 


London Situation and National W ool 
Pool Not Helping Matters 


Boston. 
HE wool market is still inactive 
and uncertain. There are a few 


scattered sales of fine and French comb- 
ing and restricted purchasing of 3-blood 
and 4-blood wools. The best fine terri- 
tory will not bring more than 80c., 
while the French combing can be bought 
as low as 75c. Scoured and carpet 
wools are both inactive, and in foreign 
wools there is practically no movement 
out of bond except of wools held there 
by manufacturers. 

The trade is all up in the air regard- 
ing the commission basis on which 
Draper & Co. will handle the woods of 
the National Wool Marketing Corp. It 
may turn out that the wool trade has 
been unduly alarmed and too sensitive 
to the claims made by the big pool. 
The next few weeks are likely to be 
marked by uncertainty, however, nor is 
the trade ready to enter the contracting 
field in opposition to the newly formed 
ccrnoration, 

According to one of the outspoken 
leaders of the wool district, dealers are 
under no compulsion to pay too much 
for wool or to accept too little, and yet, 
in general, this was the wool trade posi- 
tion during 1929. “We succeeded in 
buying our wool on a scoured basis of 
90c. landed Boston, but unfortunately 
have been selling these wools to manu- 
facturers on an average probably around 
&5c. No leaner five years have 
ever been in evidence in wool than since 
January, 1925.” 

The price decline at the London sales 
being broadcast at a time when the 
goods market was all set to examine 
offerings and do business was _ rather 


unfortunate, inasmuch as it is more 


than likely to create a wrong impression 
concerning the real price situation in 
wool. The sale made at the opening 
day did little else than reflect what had 
occurred in the wool market since the 
closing sales in December. The low 
prices made in London reflected water 
already gone over the dam. With- 
drawals were quite heavy. Many low 
bids were made that were entirely un- 
acceptable. The merinos were down 10 
to 15% below the December closing, 
with inferior merinos off 20% and 
crossbreds 20 to 25% lower. The first 
day’s sale met the full force of bearish 
sentiment; later sales are likely to show 
a firmer tendency. 

The manufacturing situation shows 
some little improvement. During the 
past week some goods orders were placed 
with a number of mills at prices that 
are not likely to be subject to cancella- 
tion. Both the wool merchant and the 
wool manufacturer are expecting a 
stabilization of raw material values in 
the near future, and yet with some meas- 
ure of uncertainty, because of the large 
amount of wool to be offered in the 
world markets and the under consump- 
tion of wool so very’ noticeable at this 
time in England and on the continent 
of Europe. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween English and American wool 
manufacturing situation at this time. In 
England they seem confident as to the 
position of woolens, but are disturbed 
over slim prospects for  worsteds, 
whereas in the United States the posi- 
tion of worsteds seems quite secure, 
while woolens are in a rather deplorable 
condition with not much evidence of 
any betterment in the near future. 


Raw Silk Tends Upward 


Prices 2-7c. Higher Despite 
Generally Indifferent Buying 


AW silk grew consistently stronger 

and the middle of the current week 
found prices 2 to 7c. higher. There was 
no rush of trading at any time, and the 
aggregate of turnover was nearly $700,- 
000 less than in the preceding six days. 
The tone of the market was better, how- 
ever; and importers were disposed to 
hold firm on prices. 
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The preceding week was not encour- 
aging. Demand was light on Jan. 22, 
and even a general price softening failed 
to spur buying. The prevailing hesi- 
tancy was ascribed partly to the uncer- 
tainty among New York manufacturers 
regarding the impending garment strike. 
This apathy continued for several days; 
demand grew lighter on Jan. 23, and 
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only 70 raw 


} silk bales changed hands. 
It was 


notable that prices did not 
soften as much as might have been ex- 
pected, in view of the indifferent mar- 
ket. Instead, they showed a firming 
trend which grew more noticeable Jan. 
24 and continued through into the cur- 
rent week. The strong tone ot Japanese 
markets helped to steady quotations at 
the New York end with the result that, 
though only 130 bales were sold on Jan. 
24, prices tended upward. 

Prices Stronger—This_ strength  be- 
came more pronounced Monday, despite 
continued light buying. That day was 
particularly quiet; no business at all 
was done during the first half hour, and 
the day’s total was only 150 bales. Tues- 
day brought more spirited buying, and 
sent prices upward, marking a moderate 
but general 


advance. All the earlier 
gains were held, and the session closed 
> to 6c. higher, with undertone steady. 


The day’s business totalled 1,280 bales. 

Raw silk dealers were much encour- 
aged this week. The strength of prices 
naintained in the face of indifferent 
a sood sign, 
was felt that the February out- 
look was 


buving, Was regarded as 
good. Tuesday's cables re- 
ported the Japanese market as firm and 
advancing, which served further to 
strengthen the New York position. 


® Bathine-Suit Demand 
Is Stronger 


A 


| \THING-SUIT 


demand sharpened 


during the week, and jobbers and 
retailers found it increasingly difficult 
to place nearby orders. Several Worth 
Street representatjves announced that 


they would accept no more bathing-suit 
business prior to the beginning of May. 
Mills agents reported a continued pres 
sure of buying. Demand stressed pastel 
colored sunbacks in women’s lines, and 
staple speed suits in men’s goods; the 
trend to mannish styles for women ap 
peared to have dropped off. A notable 
feature of the bathing-suit season is the 
emphasis being placed on quality of 
Mills producing both high- and 
low-priced goods find the expensive 
suits selling proportionately more 
swittly than those at the other end. 
Buyers Insist 


yarn. 


m Ouality—Buyers are 
insisting on quality, and report that re 
tail custome! 


preference shows a 
definite 


trend. The ultimate 
consumer is more ready to pay well for 
high quality suit—and also is more 
discriminating in selection. 


trade-up 


a 

Price is less 

important than in other years. 
Sweaters Satisfactory- 


actory—Fancy sweat 
ler with the cricket and polo 
shirt ranges, were in demand. The call 


was almost as 


1 
} 


ers, togvet 


strong as for bathing 
suits, and jobbers and retailers placed 
future business confidently. Staples 
were quieter. (he real call for the fall 
heavyweights is slow. in developing 
The tone of the market as regards 


sweater heavies is confident. 
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Hosiery Market Spotty 


Some Nulls Ahead, Others 
Behind Normal Turnover 


ANUARY is usually a spotty month 

in hosiery, and this year was no ex- 
ception. A fair amount of business was 
available, mostly women’s full-fashioned, 
and this was placed unevenly; some 
mills reported brisk buying, with sales 
ahead of January, 1929, but the trade 
as a whole was quiet. The general run 
of jobbers and retailers were following 
a hold-off policy regarding commit- 
ments. In women’s full-fashioned, tans 
and gunmetals continued strong. 

The hesitancy was ascribed to un- 
certainty regarding prices. Prices were 
far from strong in the women’s full- 
fashioned lines, and some “bargain 
buying” resulted; the chief effect of the 
cutting was to limit buying more strictly 
to immediate needs. 

Outlook Considered Good — Repre- 
sentatives of the larger companies ad- 
mitted that business was slow, but said 
January was normal, and they thought 
FKebruary would prove very satisfactory. 
Hosiery, it was pointed out, felt the 
stock market depression less than some 
other industries, and stores are more 
disposed to confidence in buying hosiery 
than in buying lines less directly utili- 
tarian, 

Half-Hose Spotty — Several Worth 
Street mill agents said current turnover 
in half-hose was “rotten”, and the term 
might not be too strong to characterize 
conditions among a_ certain group. 
Other mills, however, were writing a 
fair business, and one important mill 
agent was placing future half-hose busi- 
ness, even into the fall. Half-hose has 
showed little real life since the holidays. 
Prices in the 35c. to 50c. ranges were 
weak, numerous mills being disposed to 
cut to clear. Jobbers appeared to be 
pretty well stocked on halt-hose and no 
big demand is expected from this end 


until mid-February. Stores are not so 


well supplied, and have done moderate 
buying. 

Production Moderate—Production of 
hosiery was cautious, but greater cur- 
tailment would be helpful, in view of 
the outlook. 


oH avyweight Under- 
wear In Fair Demand 


A GOOD percentage of heavyweight 
underwear buyers were in the New 
York market this week, and fair busi- 
ness was placed. The larger concerns 
were more disposed to early coverage, 
and some of these firms did active future 
buying. Heavyweight sales were about 
normal for January, which is to say that 
they were low, as buyers always like to 
spend some time “shopping” even after 
all new prices have been announced, be- 
fore they place business. Heavyweight 
factors were a bit more encouraged than 
in mid-January. Jobbers and retailers 
were unusually interested in the new 
offerings—especially in the new prices 
which are regarded as bargain values. 
Hope for Good V olume—Heavyweight 
knitters felt the chances were good for 
a healthy turnover, and there was hope 
that sales may increase sufficiently to 
make up for the cut in profit margin. 
Lightweights Improved—Lightweight 
undearwear sales were better. Demand 
was firm, both in reorders and original 
business, and some good-sized orders for 
shirts and shorts were placed. Whites 
held their usual lead in men’s goods, 
though certain colors registered mod- 


erate activity. Balbriggans moved 
steadily. Rayons were quieter, buying 


being restricted to nearbys. Knitters of 
medium and lightweights said the pros- 
pects were good for a steady spring 
movement. 


Inactive Gray Goods Market 


Prices Generally Unchanged Despite 
Occasional Sales at Concessions 


\LES of staple gray goods were slow 

last week, with important houses re- 
porting that total vardage showed a 
decline from the previous week. Sales 
were mainly confined to filling-in orders 
for spot and nearby deliveries, and the 
business was characterized as entirely 
lacking “snap.” 

Print Cloths—General market levels 
are unchanged, although there have been 
bids jc. below the market. Some spots 
were reported sold at this figure toward 
the close of the week, but further bids 


failed to bring out additional goods. 
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From time to time limited quantities of 
second hands were sold at this conces- 
sion. The 80 squares maintain their 
relatively better position, and producers 
seem able to withstand the ever-present 
bear pressure. Converters’ stocks are 
judged to be low, but operations in this 
quarter are still tinged with caution. As 
yet they have not felt justified in coming 
into the market for any 
quantity of goods. 
Sheetings—Certain of the narrow 
sheetings showed an easier tendency, 
although the market as a 


considerable 


whole was 
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unchanged. Sales were fair sized in a 
few houses, while others found little of 
interest; all of which tended to give a 
spotty character to this market. 

Wide Goods—January totals of wide- 
goods sales are ahead of December but 
still below a similar date last year. Pros- 
pects appear favorable, although prices 
do not show any improvement yet. Re- 
ports from automotive centers are more 
cheerful than previous estimates of 
coming production, and it seems that 
popular-priced cars will not show any 


exceptional curtailment of their output. 

Blankets—A few houses have reported 
good response to their new lines, but the 
general attitude of buyers seems to be 
that of waiting. A great many of the 
wholesalers recently in town looked over 
lines extensively, but announced that 
they would do.their purchasing when 
they got home. Blanket meetings are in 
process, and road men have started out, 
or will in the near future. In all, the 
market is in a preliminary stage, and 
little concrete information is available. 


Waiting Men’s Wear Market 


Staple Openings Furnish Little Clew 


To Attitude on Fancies 


PENINGS of staple fabrics and the 

announced resignation of A. D. 
Whiteside as president of the Wool In- 
stitute were about the only events of 
interest in wool goods circles last week. 
‘The American Woolen paved the way 
by opening 1930 staple lines at prac- 
tically unchanged levels, although there 
were small reductions in certain wool 
filled numbers. Other leaders in this 
field followed a similar course. 

Fancy Suitings—Prices are not ex- 
pected on fancy suitings for at least four 
weeks. With buying interest at a com- 
paratively low ebb, market factors be- 
lieve that little could be accomplished by 
showing new lines at this time. This, 
however, does not prevent considerable 
speculation as to price trends when such 
openings are made. Favorable comment 
was heard regarding the policy on 
staples, but how great an effect this will 
have on fancies is debateable. The 
American was frank enough to announce 
that when prices are named on fancy 
suiting lines, the big company will meet 


the market which may then be current. 

Wool Institute A ffairs—Considerable 
talk was heard regarding the probable 
successor to A. D. Whiteside as presi- 
dent of the Wool Institute, but there is 
no unanimity of opinion. It is logically 
supposed that a new head will be named 
before long so that he may acquaint 
himself with conditions under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Whiteside. The so-called 
“Whiteside Plan” of self-government 
for the industry has been favorably re- 
ceived, and several of the leaders have 
devoted much attention to its possi- 
bilities. 

Women's Wear—Demand continued 
active along lines previously reported. 
Several reported that an increased inter- 
est in flannels and wool crepes compen- 
sated for a slight decrease in the call for 
tweeds. Mannish worsteds of the shark- 
skin and herringbone type, as well as 
coverts, have been consumed by makers 
of tailored suits, which are expected to 
form one of the style highlights of the 
coming spring. 


Broader Call for Spring Silks 


Increased Call Is Noted 


For Printed Rayon Crepes 


OVEMENT of spring broadsilks 
is active, the demand being mainly 
for printed crepes. There were plenty 
of cutters and piece goods buyers in the 
market, and they placed business some- 
what freely. Small floral patterns were 
preferred, with a minor interest in 
minute geometrics. Blacks and navies, 
browns and greens continued to lead. 
Rayon Crepes Important: Rayon 
crepes were assuming a foremost posi- 
tion in spring fabric sales. These crepes 
are particularly attractive in the prints, 
and the additional price inducement has 
made them a favored proposition among 
cutters. Dress manufacturers who spe- 
cialize on one-price lines leaned to 


rayons and silk-and-rayon mixtures to 
effect price economy necessary in view 
of the increased yardage required. 


Demand Still Less Than Normal: 
Demand was improving, but it is not yet 
up to normal for the season. The tone 
of the market was somewhat more opti- 
mistic, and weavers look for a good 
February. Prices developed weakness 
here and there, especially in cases where 
one-price dress manufacturers sought to 
follow their new economy policy. There 
was no consistent drop, however, and the 
prices of quality lines held steady. 

Chiffons Being Sampled: Little chif- 
fon business has been placed as yet. 
Buyers restricted themselves to sam- 
pling. 

Stocks and Deliveries Normal: Stocks 
were fair. There was a shortage of 
certain popular fabrics, which delayed 
shipments, but generally deliveries were 
normal. 
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Lee Kirner in New Location 


Lee Kirner, cotton yarns, has leased 
the entire second floor at 166 West 25th 
Street, and moved into these quarters on 
Feb. 1. The former location was at 40 
East 22nd Street. 


Celanese Yarns in 


England Are Reduced 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—After per- 
sistent rumors the Celanese Company 
has made a general reduction in prices. 
The 150 denier pirn is reduced by 6d. 
to 6sh. 3d. per Ib., and the O. B., or 
cheap quality, to 5sh. 3d. Reduction 
is believed to be the result of competition 
from fine filament viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon and the general quietness 
of the rayon market. 


January Meeting of 


R. I. Section of A.A.T.C.C. 


The January meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Rhode Island Section, was 
held Friday evening, Jan. 31, at the 
rooms of Providence Engineering So- 
ciety, Providence, R. L., at 8 p.m. Dr. 
Earl K. Strachan of Brown University, 
spoke on “Some Facts About Colloids.” 
Election of officers for 1930 was held at 
this meeting. 


Lowell Textile Alumni Discuss 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


The New York Section of the Lowell 
Textile Institute Alumni Association 
held a dinner at the Happiness Restau- 
rant, 535 Fifth Ave., Thursday evening, 
Jan. 23. <A discussion followed the din- 
ner on the subject “Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying and What Is Required to Meet 
It,” led by William O. Jelleme, Pacific 
Mills, New York. Many branches of the 
industry were represented and many in- 
teresting points were brought out. 


P. A. Bogdanov Succeeds 
Bron as Amtorg Chairman 


Announcement of the resignation of 
Saul G. Bron as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., principal exporting and import- 
ing agency of the Soviet government in 
this country, was announced in New 
York last Monday. Mr. Bron will be 
succeeded by P. A. Gogdanov, former 
head of the Soviet Supreme Economic 
Council. Mr. Bron has also resigned 
as a directot of the All-Russian Textile 
Syndicate, Inc., principal buyer of 
American cotton for Russia. His place 
on that board has been assumed by An- 
drei Mamaev. Mr. Bron has_ been 
named head of the Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation in Great Britain and will leave 
shortly for London. 
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Cotton Goods 


UOTATIONS 


at close of business, Jan. 29, | 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
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Cotton Yarn 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 
Double carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s -$0. 28} 20s. . ne 313-0. ee 
10s. - .29 BD. 3 sic 
12s... - .294 268... 34} 33 
14s. = ae 30s. eS 
16s... - .30) 40s ex. ‘qual. "50 - .51 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2.. .-$0. 29 BE sss <0 -$0.36 
10-2... Sark 300-2... - .37 
128-2 $0.30 - .30} 368-2.... - .43 
1 48-2 . - 31 40s-2 - .45 
168-2 31 - .314 40s-2 hi b’k - .50 
20s-2 oe eee 508-2 ..$0.53 - .54 
24s-2 - .35 60s-2 .- .62 

SINGLE WARPS 
10s.. ~$0. 294 zés... ..- $0.34) 
Ics . 30 268... — .35% 
14s... oe: eo - .36 
16s... is ae 40s ex. qual. - .51 
20s oe 

TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 $0. 293-0. 30 24s-2.... $0.35 -$0.354 
108-2 30 - a Me: ao «s 36 - .364 
128-2 im 30s-2 : 374 - .38 
148-2 31 - 313 40s-2 ordin. .... - .45 
168-2 -314- .32 50s-2.. .- .54 
208-2 .324- .33 60s-2 62 - .63 
8s-3 on 4-ply -— and tubes; tinged, .26; white 

284-.29; waste, .24 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

eS ....~$0. 28 : $0. os 
10s $0.28 - . 28} 24s 324- 
12s . 284- .29 26s. : (34 - 3a 
14s... 29 - .294 30stving.... .35- .35 
l6s.... .293- .30 308 reg. .36 — .364 
SRE .30 — .304 3Caex.qual. .38- 38} 
20s... oo owe 40s... 44 - .45 


COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Wp. Merc. Wp. 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
20s-2 $0.44 -0. 45 60s-2..... $0. 643-0. 66 
PEs aces .50 - .51 708-2..... >. ae. 
56-2... 52 = .53 80s-2..... 87 - .90 
MOOR. oust. 53 - .54 90s-2 99 -1.05 
WR ison 57 - .58 1008-2 1.08 -1.33 

SINGLES 

12s $0 384-$0. 39 ere $0. 48}-0. 49 
14s. .39 - .40 38a... a4 518 
TI era ce on ca sa Nac Sine .523- .53 
| 2c” fae Sees. .57 - .58 
20s = gene MR 5 cas .64- .65 
I. sis sb ace ia 44 - 44 70s.. .74- .75 
er .464- .474 80s... .86 - .88 


MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 


26s-2..... $0.62 -0.64 90s-2.... $1.45 -1.50 
et See) cee 100s-2..... 1.75 -1.80 
SOR. 2 5. .66 - .67 1200-2..... 2.15 -2.20 
PSs a= se . ie 77 - .8@ 
RIORR... a= 629 40s . 82 -— .84 
a Sere 2 = a0 . Sane 87 - .90 
60s-2... .82 - .85 69s.. .94- .99 
AES on x 97 -1.00 PDs Kes 1.10 -1.15 
80s-2.... 1.09 -1 12 Bus... 1.32 -1.37 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 





—— Peeler-—_—-——. —Sakelarides— 

Average Best Average Best 

24s. $0.51- 0.52 $0.60- 0.61 $0.71 $0.76 
ae... 54 55 .63- .64 .74 .79 
36s... 56 «ST .65- .66 47 . 82 
SR .61- .62 .69- .70 81 . 86 
etn... .66- .67 74 = .75 . 86 .91 
50s... .7I- .72 .79- .80 91 96 
60s.... .81- .82 .89- .90 1.01 1.06 





Jan. 29 Jan. 22. Jan. 30 
1930 
PRINT CLOTHS 
17 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4°c 4 4ic 5he. 
384-in., 64x60, 5.24 6ic 6} 7he. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 7ic 7ic. Bic 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8he Bic. 9F- 92c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 9iec 9éc. 104-10}c. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 8c 8c. Bic: 
36 in., 48x48, 3.00... 9}-9fc Ste 10ic- 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 7ic. Tic. 8}-8ic. 
PAJAMA CHECKS "2 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 84-84c 84-8he. 8:—8}c 
36}-in., 64x60, 5 75.. 7c 7c 7ic 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 10ke. 104c. Il -Ilde 
Denime, 2. 20.. I5e 15e 17éc 
Tickings, 8 oz ... 19kc. 19hc. 214-23c. 
Standard prints 9h. 9ke. 9c. 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in 10c 10c 104c. 
” 77 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 144—15 
Peeler strips 124—134 
Sak. comber..... 124—134 
Choice willowed fly 7— 7} 
Choice willowed picked. eae 
Sak. strips 154—164 
Lin‘ers ‘mill run). 4— 4 
White spooler (single) 94s—10 
pee hieiownaiiadaies 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Jan. 23 H Low Jan. 28 Change 
January 17.12 17. 26 17.07 
February 17.18 7.18 16 86 16 8&6 32 
Marcel 17.28 17.47 16.90 16 96 32 
April 17.38 17.38 17.08 17.08 30 
May 17.50 17 66 17.15 17.22 28 
June 17 56 17 56 17.31 17.31 25 
July 17.63 17 79 17.35 17.42 21 
August 17 63 17. 6¢ 17.44 17.44 19 
September 17 62 17.67 17.46 17.46 16 
October 17 63 17.78 17.40 17.48 15 
November 17.68 17.73 17.52 17.52 16 
December 17.74 17.84 17.49 17.57 17 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Middling) 
New New Liver 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, Jan. 24 17.30 16.93 9 40 
Saturday, Jan. 25 17.35 16 93 9.37 
Monday, Jan. 27 17 20 16.73 9 36 
Tuesday, Jan. 28 17.05 16 60 9 25 
Wednesday, Jan. 29 16.65 16.18 9. 23 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
rhis Last 
Market Jan. 22 Jan. 28 Sales Weck Year 
Galveston 17.40 17.05 3,706 446,563 608,231 
New Orl'ns 17.09 16.60 2,432 512,114 358,769 
Mobile 16.65 16.30 413 41.927 37.630 
Savannal 17.13 16.70 1,272 77,533 45,619 
Norfolk 17.19 16.75 1,305 73,312 100,706 
New York 17.45 17.05 3,600 93,879 80,640 
Augusta 17.06 16.63 685 105,565 77,529 
Memphis 16.55 16.10 16,381 427,644 284,745 
St. Louis 16.25 16.25 14,168 26,545 
Houston 17.30 16.95 10,681 1,075,485 929.027 
Dallas 16.60 16.20 7,825 


o 








| 
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Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


10 markets average 
Memphis 


PREMIUM 


Jan, 25 


16.79 
16. 40 


STAPLES 


Jan. 18 


16.78 
16.45 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 


Mempt s total 


10 markets 


Net receipts 
(;ross receipts 


lotal since Aug 
Shipme 
lotal since Aug 


otal stock 
Decrease for week 


CURREN 


Decrease for week 


AVE 


lyse in 
1 in 
lt in 


3 


¢ in 


T SALES 


Prices Steady 
20 15-20. 50c. 
21. 30-21.7%c. 
25. 00-25. 50c. 


For Previous Week 
Week Week Before 
22,827 33,738 17,769 
F.o.b. included in total 20,507 27,113 15,233 
51,843 83,265 81,912 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
16,103 22,500 8,943 
31,959 55,709 31,912 
1, net 784,149 656,989 514,676 
nts 32,748 61,128 40,340 
| 1,124,783 1,048,181 902,906 
434,178 288,395 250,271 
789 5,419 8,427 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors 56,078 
3,835 
RAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
Middling St. Middling 
; 20 —20ic 21 -21he. 
to I} in 203-21 }c. 22 —22}c. 
214-21 3c. 22}-—223c. 
224—23c. 24 —25c. 
27 —28c 29 —30c. 


} in 


Basis on New Y ork, March, 


16. 96¢ 


| 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 

Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

MM... 1.05t 90t 1 00¢ 1 25t 1:07 

S. G. M. . 90t .65t Sot 1 00t . 89 

G. M.... 75t 50T .75¢ 75t 72 

Bo Mass ss . 50t . aoT . 50t . 50 . 50 

&. L. M.. .75* wo 85* 75* 75 

L. M. 1.75* 1.50% 1.75* 2 00* 1.70% 

£. G. 0.** 3.00* 2.50* 2.75* 3.25% 2.80% 

RP sac ce 4.00* 3.50% 3.75* 4.25* 3.78* 
YELLOW TINGED 

G. M. . 50* 50* . 50* .50* .50* 

S M. 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 

M29... 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60% 

S. L. M.**, 2.50% 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2.27° 

L. M.**_.. 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.15% 
YELLOW STAINED 

G. M. 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 

S. M.** 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.35 

M.**. 5.00% 2.75% 3.50% 35.50° 3.15 

BLUE STAINED 

M. G.%*..... 1.75% §.25% 1.75% 14.75° 1.65° 

S. M.** 2.25% 2.00% 2.75% 2.75* 2.40% 

M.** 3.00 2.50% 3.75% 3.75% 3.18% 


**Gradee not deliverable on contract. 
*Off Middling 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


{On Middling. 


January-February Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak.... 30.60 0.10 
Fully good fair to good uppers. 22.45 +0.10 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 22 
March Sak 27.64 —0.08 
February uppers 19.06 0.09 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
$0. 38-$0. 39 


Fine delne. . $0. 33 -$0. 34 blood... . 


Fine cithg.. .26- .27 $bleod...  .38- .39 | Sonn geno: istastys Sn 
j blood..... .38- 39 2-268, 448 1 20 - 1. 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 73 > 13a 
Texas, 12 months.................. .$0.75 -$0.78 | 2-32s, 50s 1.37) I. 
‘ali ; 2-36s, 58s arate ; ieSuahe 1.574- 1 
California, Northern................. .70 - .72 wn 1 624- | 
PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 2-408, 64s vinioeae. Rater 
2-50s, 66s... .. 1.90 - 1 
AA... .. $0.85 -$0.88 B-Super.. $0.68 -$0.73 2-60s, 70s....... 2.30 - 2 
A-Super. .78 - .80 C-Super... .60- .63 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
SCOURED BASIS 2-20s, 44s in oil.. (eens Saas 
en —_ 2-20s, 50s in oil.. <> | ee 
Oi oS | gk iin hk Vid ava cee $0.80 -$0. 83 2-20s, 56s in oil.. - 1.37}- 1. 
Staple 4 bld...... ieee Airacetes . Mieentes .80 - .82 2-20s, 60s in oil.. 1.55 - 1 
Fine and fine medium................ aa ee 2-20s, 64s in oil.. . 1.@=- I 
RG IN oh siete wise camcaces .77 - .78 1-158, 46s dyed. . ; 1.323- 1 
SE oct es obs eka cas alana ns 40- .22 Soe ene ; ear ee 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM 
ee x oe aise aac ate Ae $0.40 -$0. 43 = 
Mee SUI ass Cara cusin eka =. oo _ a. . pe Hag 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) oa SE aaa ior 
Turkey fair, average................. $0.35 -$0.38 | |—30s, 64s..Warp.... 1.65 - | 
Ee nee rd a Ue = 38 2—30s, 64s. . Fancy mixes 1.873- 1 
Cage Seem 2—40s, 648. . Zephyrs 1.77}— | 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1—50s, 66s. .... 1.80 - | 
IN BOND 2—-50s, 66s 1.92}- 1 
( ) 1—60s, 70s... 2.20 - 2 
Australia: 2 —60s, 70s........ 2.35 - 2 
SRA ae Me eee $0.75 -$0.78 
sora Bega Sigh warner Salata whe tee . ~ ‘2 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
eee Re GE CPA re a pee *. 1-30, 50-50-58s sialic. 17T-$1 
: 140s, 50-50-60s on cops.. ‘| 35 - 1 
— Be SE MPR OAS TS eee $0. ~$0. 2 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops... 1.35 - 1 
— "95 RS 6 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.373- 1 
B ; “Ai eee? ea s . Underwear mixes 3c. additional 
4s, 40-449... =o... oe. ee.e. s+ .+.. $0.23 -$0.24 | Solid color, 35¢. additional 
Ty, WIN 6555s sc o's cb Brae a tote ee 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
China: Combing No. |... $0.25 -$0. 26 
China Filling Fleece. . . .24-  .25 
Szechuen ass’t........ ae sal 
a eee Pave Loa (ro. ae a 
Scotch black face...... Tee eee 
East India: Kandahar.. i ao — ae 
WORMED. cnc We Seat hee oo caeo= (al 
Joria... ea i a0 . a= ei 
Aleppo. Taek sire i .36- .38 


Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 








Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 





(60 day basis) 





| OLD WOOLEN 


Merinos, Coarse Light. . 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 

em COO OG. c.6c esc cawe ees $1.06 -$1 08 

Half-blood (60-62s).......... 1.06 - 1 08 

BOO B NOOU CIO ioe ies hoe ncxwwses 1.02 - 1.05 

Aver. } blood (56s)... . 1.00 -— 1.62 

Low i blood.. ; .98 — 1.00 

a, (50s)... .. ba Sees 95 - .97 

48s N wat aes .93 - .95 

463 S. . and N. blacesdapatarhte 4 ; 90 - .93 

443 S. A. and N. Z .85 - .87 

40s S. A. and N. Z. .83 - .85 

Ns aS. en -82- .83 

TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JAN. 25) 

Fine (70s).. Se OCs 23d 
Fine (64s).... BRS ~ 9 WE isis ccc: 194d 
4 bid. (60s) . 27d  Cross-bred (46s).... 16 d 
¢ bid. low (58s).... 26d 


NOILS—BOSTON 


Fine........ $0.53-$0.58 Low # bid... $0.47-$0.50 
Half-bld.... .53- .55 High . bid.. 45- .47 
High } bld.. .50- .53 46s.. 4% «45 
Aver. ? blid.. .48- .50 44s. .42- .43 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Se Tee Wa a iss oe 38 ea wi .$0.80 -$0. 83 
Lap, fine EM Rese te ates aoe 68 - 70 
Thread White Worsted, fine...... = 65 
Thread White Worsted, } blood etn 43 - .45 
Thread Colored Worsted, fine two-ply... .36- .38 
Thread Colored Worsted, } bld., two-ply .28 - 30 
Se ONES ois «a's ktm aaa aie Am kenn 35 - 38 
| Card, Medium White............ gee. sae 


RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
.$0.06 -$0.07 
05- . 


Merinos, Fine Dark.. 











Merinos, Fine Light.... . 164- 174 
Serges, Blue... .09 - .094 
Serges, Black 08 - 084 
Serges, Red... -1te- 123 
Knit, White... as 23a 
Knit, Red... hee 
Knit, Light Hoods... .19- .20 
| Worsted, Lights .06 - .07 
| Worsted, Iiues.. -10 - .104 
Worsted, Blacks. .094- 103 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Jan. 22 High Low Jan.27 Chg. 
Jan. . 4.50 4.57 4.50 4.53 + .03 
ReRi.ncscccce £35 €.55 4.3546 + .05 
|} March 4.55 4.55 4.52 4.58 + .03 
April. 454 4.54 4.48 4.58 + .04 
POWs ice cess 4.50 4.53 4.50 4.56 + .06 
June os S28 4.53 4.47 4.53 + .03 
: Se 4.42 4.48 4.42 4.49 + .07 
Aug.. 4.45 4.47 4.42 4.47 + .02 
Jan. 22 to Jan. 27—Total contracts, 183. Total 
number of bales, 1,830. Total approximate value, 
$1,098,000. 
Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste....... $0.32 -$0. 35 
Open unbleached waste............ . 26 - 28 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) id deee gece 
Bleachad thread waste oe iinet 4a Gay : ohne Jen 
Colored thread waste.................. .08 - .10 
Colored clips..... ; sree Wetter a ae: 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops.......... $0 59 -$0.60 
Unbleached tops.................. sae «oa 
pS rere eee ree 
Bleached garnets........ ae ; aa <ae 
Unbleached garnets............. . au~ saa 
Colored garnets.... Bs , . 16 - 20 





Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6. 2 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. . $5.15 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 5 9 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13 15. 5.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.... . 6. 3 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4.85 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... . 5.95 Pp ae sa oe ' 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins...... 5.90 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 4.80 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins. . 4.45 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15. 4.70 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops...............- 2.60 | Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.60 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX. 6.65 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.15 
saaey — 5 thd. eae & 7x. : a Canton filature, new style 20/22. 5.05 
osiery tram, sp. crac ; ; Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.95 
ane tram, crack nn ere aa nn ial eo 5.45 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. 4.85 
IE RS Is 6c os 4k wie Reekawsrces kus cars Da Grand XX (White) 20 /22.... 4.80 
ena ro : , Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22..... 4.80 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. crack (White) 20/22... 4.80 
40/2 $4.25 oa Eee $4.55 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22... 4 80 
50/2 4.40 ORO ch iota aos 3.50 | Crack (White) 20/22................ 4.70 
Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality Qual. Qual. Qual. Qual. 
75 a... $2.35 $1.65 ss. SO 93.25 (23. ... 88:45 6635 
75 ae ee oe 2.45 1.75 SB.... avae 2.50 ec wee 1.10 
100 a. , ae 1.95 1.60 TO. wes ee 1.65 i, ee eS 1.10 
100 a a en a 2.00 1.65 ie... ie 1.60 He ai a 1.10 
125 a cveuaxavwress 1.45 1.25 -- |. 1.10 
125 earn het ae 1.50 1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 
a. +> ie a Ares ‘- : " Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
150 OP iss sana ee 1.35 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
170 2 7 bate watidly chee 1153 1.10 30 23 340 " ” ~_ 
NN Stee oink edie ing ; : . 
170 60 ..........455 1.35 1.30 [Due to —— offerings prices for higher deniers 
2 are not listed. 
2 eee 1:23 ACETATE PROCESS 
300 CE ses ck che eeies 1.00 .95 Denier Price Denier Price 
400 Hn asa) 0s imtw i 1.10 .95 Ne gages wae $2.75 ; $1.90 
450 RS erate 1.00 95 55 2.55 150 1. 60-1. 85 
600 NRG sigue oc aata ans 1.00 95 75 "2. 25-2. 70 200 1.55 } 
ee | kt ‘ 2.00-2.45 300 1.50 
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Regional Plan For Full- 
Fashioned Mills 


he Philadelphia Textile Manutac- 
turers’ Association, under the direction 
of its general manager, C. Marlin Bell, 
has plans under consideration for the 
formation of a new group in the full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing field, 
which would include manufacturers in 
all sections of the country, union as well 
as non-union plants, and yet is not in- 
tended to supersede or take the place 
of existing organizations in the full- 
fashioned trade. 

In the broadest sense, Mr. Bell states, 
their plans for the new grouping of full- 
fashioned industry is to consider all 
problems of this trade in the United 
States for the best interests of the entire 
group of manufacturers, which would 
necessarily include problems affecting 
labor, manutacturing, machinery and 
distribution. All of these would come 
under the study of this new national set- 
up of full-fashioned manufacturers if 
this plan, outlined by the general man 
ager of the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association materializes. 

Meetings with manufacturers, aside 
from numerous ones held in the Phila- 
delphia section, have been held in the 
middle West and in New York, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Bell, leading  full- 
fashioned manufacturers of the country 
have signified their willingness to join 
the movement. 

Mr. Bell believes that for the pur- 
poses of the new group the United 
States should be divided into five sec- 
tions. First would include the full- 
fashioned mills in Philadelphia and 
icinity; the second, manufacturers in 
New Jersey, New York, and New 
England; third group division would 
be Reading, Pa., and vicinitv; fourth, 
Middle West and far West and the 
fifth, full-fashioned manufacturers in the 
South. 

Under the plan each regional district 
of the full-fashioned trade would appoint 
1 chairman, secretary, treasurer and 
her officers, to be called the regional 
executive body. Representatives from 
each region would then be appointed to 
represent that district at the national 
conference. This national representa 
tion of the trade would then select a 
chief executive chairman. This plan is 
somewhat similar to that followed in 
the outerwear industry. 

\t the present time there are several 
important strikes in full-fashioned mills 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
these played an important part in bring- 
ing plans for a national full-fashioned 
group into being. At one Philadelphia 


plant there are approximately 1,300 on 


Ol 


*y 
cstrike 


Through the new group Mr. Bell be- 
lieves that all full-fashioned manufac 
turers will be able to exchange ideas 
and information that will be of help in 
eliminating future strikes of this char- 
acter as the labor question will be one 
of the first to be studied bv the new 
eroup. 

Iphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation has in its membership about 
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65 full-fashioned mills and in addition 
has contributing members in all sections 
of the country. For this reason Mr. 
Bell feels they are in position to take 
the initiative in forming this new 
organization. 

Although Mr. Bell did not so term 
it, plans outlined by him call for what 
may be a full-fashioned institute, a cen- 
tral body representative of the entire 
full-fashioned industry through which 
the trade may exchange ideas and in- 
formation aimed to help the business as 
a whole and with this the individual 
manufacturers engaged in it. 


Textile Dyers and Finishers 
Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Textile Dyers & Finish- 
ers was held at the Hotel Essex, Boston, 
on Saturday, Jan. 25, with an attend- 
ance representing every New England 
state, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Reports of secretary and treas- 
urer showed a good financial standing 
and much progress along lines of infor- 
mation, research, etc. 

Business meeting called by President 
Fred Eayrs at 2 p.m. Routine business 
transacted and following officers chosen 
for 1930: President, John Marley, Law- 
rence, Mass.; first vice-president, 
George Munde, Pawtucket, R. I.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Wm. McKinnon, 
Farnumsville, Mass.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Merton Duxbury, Greenville, S. 
C.; fourth vice-president, Philip Bre- 
sette, Woonsocket, R. I.; fifth vice-pres- 
ident, Harold Ickeringill, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

Recording secretary, Richard Eayrs, 
Artic, R. I.; executive secretary, Fred- 
eric L. Babcock, Cambridge, Mass.; 
treasurer, James Buchanan, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 

Executive committee, Fred Eayrs, 
Leominster, Mass., chairman; John 
Campbell, Providence, R. I.; James J. 
Burns, Washington, R. I.; Charles I. 
Keegan, Danielson, Conn.; John J. Hef- 
fernan, Blackstone, Mass.; John Bre- 
sette, Woonsocket, R. I.; J. C. Mitchell, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Carl Tapper, Ux- 
bridge, Mass.; James Wilson, Olney- 
ville, R. I.; George Johnson, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Michael Roberts, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; J. Ed. Bradley, Talcot- 
ville, Conn.; William Yare, Pascoag, 
R. I.; Lees Hall, Rockville, Conn. 


New Philadelphia Cotton 
Yarn Branch 


3runs-Nordeman Co., Inc., New 
York, cotton yarns, have opened a 
branch office in Philadelphia, located at 
1608 Walnut St., from which the trade 
in Pennsylvania and the West will be 
covered. J. E. Arters who has been 
identified with Pennsylvania market for 
some time will be in charge of this 
office. 
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S.N.E.T. Club Holds 
“Italian” Meeting 


The 14lst annual meeting of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
was held Saturday, Jan. 25, at the Prov- 
idence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence,R. I., 
at which time about 160 members and 
guests of the textile and allied industries 
were in attendance. The president of the 
club, William S. Pepperell of the Gros- 
venor-Dale (Conn.) and the Warren 
(R. I.) Mfg. companies, acted as toast- 
master. 

“We will over-produce,” said Mr. 
Pepperell, “and nothing seems to stop 
us. The industry gets into the same 
trouble of over-production time after 
time. There are many brilliant and 
capable men associated with the several 
plants of the industry but no outstand- 
ing leader. What the industry needs and 
what it may ultimately obtain is some 
man of character, forcefulness and re- 
source who will be the Moses of the in- 
dustry to lead it out of its distress.” 

The guest speaker of the afternoon, 
Col. H. Anthony Dyer, noted artist and 
lecturer, related his interview with 
Mussolini and championed the Fascist 
regime which was restoring to Italy its 
ancient prestige among the nations. 
Romeo Montecchi, Italian consul at 
Providence, described the rejuvenation 
of Italy since the war citing, in particu- 
lar, progress made in the rayon industry 
and the large increase in the number of 
cotton spindles. 

Impressed evidently by Col. Dyer’s 
fascinating delineation of the strong 
man of Italy, President Pepperell jok- 
ingly eliminated the ancient Moses and 
substituted a modern man of the type 
of Mussolini as the real need of the 
cotton-textile industry. This “Italian” 
meeting is to be followed March 15 by 
a New England meeting with Gov. 
Brewster of Maine as the guest speaker. 


Textile Chemists Hear Aims 
of Research Council 


Discussion of fundamental and ap- 
plied research was featured at the 
January meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. Charles 
H. Clark, secretary and treasurer of the 
Research Council, the principal speaker. 
outlined the organization, history, and 
aims of the Research Council. The 
possibility of securing for textile re- 
search the Textile Alliance Foundation 
fund of more than a million dollars was 
emphasized, and the council’s proposed 
research information plan was described. 
Many of the other points of the address 
are covered in an article by Mr. Clark 
which appears in this issue of TEXTILE 
Worvtp. In the open forum following 
the address several speakers stressed the 
necessity for co-operation between all 
the various organizations engaged or 
interested in textile research. About 50 
members attended the meeting, which 
was held, Friday evening, Jan. 24, in 
the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
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Textile Curtailment 
Marked in December 


December witnessed the lowest rate 
of textile operations since August, 1928, 
and the lowest December rate of activity 
since 1923. It now appears that the 
high point of activity during the past 
fall was reached in October when the 
industry as a whole recorded a rate of 
activity 7.3 per cent above that of 
October, 1928. November, however, 
witnessed a material drop, although this 
month normally has witnessed increased 
operations, and this decline was con- 
tinued through December. These fig- 
ures are from the McGraw-Hill statis- 
tical department. 

The December activity was 4.9 per 
cent under November and 13.1 per cent 
under December, 1928. The average 
volume of operations in the textile in- 
dustry for 1929 as a whole, however, 
was 7.6 per cent over that witnessed 
during 1928. Notwithstanding this gain 
the year just closed was not a record 
vear for the textile industry, having 
been exceeded in average rate of oper- 
ations by 1927. 

The continued decline during De- 
cember it appears was general for the 
industry. Consumption of silk declined 
5 per cent after adjustment for seasonal 
factors. Even though December im- 
ports of silk were slightly smaller than 
those of November, stocks were 18.7 per 
cent and at 90,770 bales established a 
new high record for the third consecu- 
tive month. Curtailment in the cotton 
and wool industries was quite marked 
during December. 

While the basic information is not as 
vet complete the indications are that 
cotton textile manufacturers’ gross profit 
margins during 1929 were the narrowest 
in three years, notwithstanding the fact 
that the three main branches of the 
textile industry had an unusually active 
vear. Silk consumption established a 
new high record, and the consumption 
of cotton, with the exception of 1927, 
was a record. Wool consumption was 
the largest since 1923. The level of 
production, however, appears to have 
been higher than consumer demand, and 
mill stocks, especially silk, increased 
rapidly. 


Retail Stores Feature 


Lavelle Silks 


Lavelle wash silks have had their first 
sales tests during the special promotions 
recently featured by R. H. Macy & 
Co., L. Bamberger & Co., and Frederick 
Loeser, it is announced by the Spun 
Silk Research Committee. 

R. H. Macy & Co. announced their 
selling event on Lavelle house dresses 
and pajamas in a half-page advertise- 
ment. In all the retail advertising the 
spun silk construction was featured as 
i selling point to the consumer. Bam- 
berger’s copy points out that Lavelle 
coes “Into the suds and out again— 
their prints fresh and undimmed as 
ever—pure spun silk guarantees that.” 
lLoeser heads the advertisement “Dresses 


of Lavelle—A new Washable Silk. A 
Pure Dye Spun Silk that Washes with- 
out Fading or Shrinking,’—while Macy 
stresses the fact that ‘Lavelle is pure as 
spun silk can be—no weighting or load- 
ing of any kind.” 





Burlaps Nominal on Open Mar- 
ket but Exchange Futures Active 


The spread between bids and offers 
narrowed on the exchange at mid-week. 
causing greater activity in the February 
and March positions. The market 
closed steady despite irregularity ex- 
pressed in Calcutta cables. On the out- 
side market, burlaps were nominally un- 
changed and interest was lacking. It 
was thought that prices were somewhat 
softer, but the extreme inactivity gave 
no clew to the trend. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 5.25c.; February shipment, 
5.45c. The 104 oz. 40s for spot and two 
weeks were 6.40c.; February, 6.75c. 


Army to Purchase Textiles 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, will open bids 
Feb. 13 to supply them with 219,600 yd., 
khaki sateen mercerized binding, 4% in. 
wide and 54,900 yd., lv in. wide; 9,423 
yd. cotton silesia, 36 in. wide vat dyed 
conforming with specifications 6-18A 
and 10,930 yd. of sateen which they de- 
sire re-dyed. e 


}New Publication 


THE FINISHING OF Woven Faprics, by 
Eber Midgley, F.T.I. 207 pgs., illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, Price $7.00. 


This book makes no pretense of being an 
exhaustive treatise on the subject of fin- 
ishing, but is an attempt to demonstrate 
the underlying factors involved in cloth 
finishing. It is intended to be of use not 
only to dyers and finishers, but to pro- 
ducers of yarn and fabrics and to dis- 
tributors of textiles who are interested in 
acquiring a general knowledge of the prop- 
erties of textile materials and the processes 
to which the fabrics are subjected. 

The book is divided into five parts, four 
of which are devoted to woolen, worsted, 
and union fabrics. Among the processes 
touched upon are crabbing, scouring, mill- 
ing, raising, drying, steaming, brushing, 
and pressing. Two chapters follow on the 
finishing of union fabrics. The final part 
discusses the influence of dyeing and finish- 
ing on woven fabrics. 

The finishing of cotton fabrics is disposed 
of in two chapters; one on mercerizing, 
and the other on schreinering. This, in a 
book intended for readers who may not be 
familiar with the subject, tends to give a 
false impression of the scope of cotton 
finishing. No mention is made of the 
finishing of fabrics manufactured of silk, 
rayon, linen, or other fibers. The book is, 
in fact, a description of the finishing of 
woolen, worsted, and union fabrics. The 
part pertaining to mercerizing and 
schreinering of cotton goods serves only to 
destroy the unity of an otherwise interest- 
ing and authoritative volume, with a faulty 
title. 
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Useful Catalogs 


Knitting Machines. 
Works, Reading, Pa. Statistical folder. 
Distribution of full-fashioned knitting 
machines, new hosiery mills, output of 
knitting machines, silk thread used in 
hosiery manufacture, etc. 


Textile Machine 


Watt-Hour Meters. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3ulletin No. 20,433. 
Application, operation, and construction 
of O B detachable watt-hour meters. 


Power Plant Equipment. Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York. Booklet. Uses and properties 
of Monel Metal in power plants. 


Drying Machinery. Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bulletin DA-1. Application of dryers in 
processing cotton, rayon, silk, wool, etc. 


Silk Rules. R. K. Laros Silk Co., 
Bethehem, Pa. Bulletin No. 2. Recent 
revisions of rules of the Silk Association 
of America. 


Tramrails. Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, O. Application 
of hand and electric tramrails. 


Automatic Control. Allen-Bradley 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletins. Uses 
of automatic-control devices for motors, 
oil burners, switches, etc. 


Insulators: Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Circular No. 1,858. Uses and descrip- 
tions of outdoor apparatus insulators. 

Link Belt. Link-Belt Co., 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Booklet 
No. 97. Construction and application 
of roller-chain drives. 


Insulation. Armstrong Cork & Insu- 


lation Co., Lancaster, Pa. Leaflet. Ap- 
plication of insulating materials in 
refrigeration. 

Stencils. A booklet sent out by the 


Diagraph Stencil Machine Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., lists nearly 100 shipping- 
room items. In addition to illustrations 
of stencilling equipment, suggestions for 
packing, marking, and invoicing ship- 
ments are included. 


Motors. The General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued a leaflet 
describing the super-synchronous motors 
for large grinding and pulverizing mills. 


Tramrail. <A bulletin from the Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
Ohio, illustrates the application of elec- 
tric tramrails in foundries. 


Drafting Rolls. The Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., are sending 
out a booklet giving suggestions for 
better drafting. 


Arc Welding. A pamphlet issued by 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 
describes arc welders and their applica- 
tion to the welding of pipe lines. 


Industrial Buildings. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., New York. 
30oklet. Lists and illustrates typical in- 


dustrial buildings including over 200 tex- 
tile mills. 
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